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PREFACE 


In essa 3 ^g to set forth st connected history of India from 
such evidences as 1 have selected from its literature, I have 
been obliged to evade;^ and not to emphasise, difficulties 
everywhere patent to the scholar or specialist In most 
cases^ however, I have accepted the conclusions of those 
who arc recognised authorities. In those c^es where 
scholars still disagree I have indicated in footnotes the 
evidences on which I had to form concEusiorts of my own. 

On many points, especially those relating to the s^i- 
ficance of the early, sacrifida] systems^ to the ongin and 
purport of the Epics, and to the Graco-Roman influence 
on the form of the Indian Drama, it was manifestly im¬ 
possible, in a work such as this, to enter on any prolonged 
discussit^ 

The main outlines of the history are Devo* likely to be 
materialLy aflbeted by future decisions on these debatatule 
points. 
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'rhe early incursion of fafr-skinned Aryan tribes amid 
the darker aborigina] inhabitants, forms the statting-poiot 
Of these Aryans^ the only literary record we po^isess is that 
preserved in the Vodic Hymns^ for it does not seem 
probable that an unaided Science of Philology will ever 
throw much light on thdr past history or religious beHefe. 
The early course of these invading tribes can be traced as 
they forced their way among the aborigines, and made 
their settlements in the most favoured river tracts north of 
the Vindhya range of mountains. The vast area over 
which the tribes^ whose members can never have been very 
numerous, spread themselves prevented them from forming 
a united and compact nationality of their own among the 
ruder aboriginal races. The tribal deities lost their im¬ 
portance and failed to coalesce into the ideal of one 
national God, 

As the early sacrihcial cult drifted from its primitive 
rigniHcance the idea was evolved of a Brahman, or self- 
existent Cause or Force, underlying the Uni verst The 
nature of this Brahman was ultimately declared to be 
Unknowable to reason, but to have been revealed in the 
sacred Vedic literature to the Brahmans, m* descendants of 
the early poGt-priests who composed the hymns, prayers^ 
or incantations to their tribal daties- 

Tbe Grst hope that Aryans and aborigines might become 
infused with a common ideal and faith dawned with the 
personality and teachings of the Buddha at a time when the 
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fuU strength of Aryan intdlectual vigour was about to cul¬ 
minate in phases of thought which gave rise to the schools 
of farmulated philosophic reasoning. I have endeavoured 
to trace the political effects of these forces, and to indicate 
the causes which prevented the great civilising power 
of early Aiyanism in India ftom saving the people from 
divisions and dissensions, which Jett them an easy pny to 
fore^ invaders. The divisions of the people were stereo¬ 
typed by a system of caste originally based on racial and 
intellectual difFerences; The intrusion of Scythian, Persian, 
Arab, Afghan, and Mughal hordes but increased the 
diversity of the factors into which the community waa 
divided. The primary forces which prevented even an 
Akbar from implanting vital principles of union among 
the people were religious fanaticism, class distinctions, 
and race hatred. While these forces still exist, the in¬ 
troduction of printing into India, and the higher education 
of the natives through the medium of English, are im¬ 
planting new modes of thought and new principles ot 
action among the class which claims to represent ptiblie 
opinion. The orthodox Brahmans, and the high-caste 
natives of the old conservative school, however, remain 
hostile to all innovations, detarmlned to maintain the 
fundamental doctrines of their religion, and preserve the 
best of their ancient social customs. On the other hand, 
the mote advanced native of the new school, whose 
trend of thought is, for the most part, towards agnosticism 
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and freedom from ail caste and social restraints^ strive 
more and more to assume the position of leaders of the- 
people and exponents of their viewsi The posirion b 
one produced by the deliberate and consistent policy oi 
education in India. The stage is a stage of transitioii 
and unrest but happily for India it secerns to be fraught 
with fewer dements of danger than the stage through 
which the nations of the West seem destined to 
pass. 

Throughout the work the transHteratioo of native words 
has been of great difficulty. Cerebrals and nasals aic 
anmarked^ as the omission will not confuse any one 
acquainted with Eastern languages, and my experience^ 
after many years teaching of Sanskrit, Tamil, and Teiugt^ 
h that it is impossible for any one unfamiliar with the 
sound of the languages as spoken in India to acquire 
even an approximate pronunciation of these letters 

I regret that it is impossible for me fully to acknow¬ 
ledge my indebtedness to the many works I have 
consolted. To the delegates of the Clarendon Press [ 
am espmally indebted for peromsion to quote from tic 
Scries of the “ Sacred Books of the East"—a monumental 
undertalring full of evidence of the scholarship, untiriig 
Industry and wide sympathies in all uiattere connected 
with the East of Professor The Right Honourable F* 
Max Muller. 

To the Rev. Dr Pope, the Oxford Professor of Taiun, 
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[fly sincere thaiiks are 4ue for having placed valuable 
original translations at my disposal, and I trust that I 
have not too freely availed myself of his permission to 
quote from them. To the Editor of the Series in which 
this hutoTy appears I owe much for valuable suggestions 
and Uteraiy criticismi all of which 1 have most gladly 
accepted To Miss C M. Duff 1 am grateful for having 
kindly allowed me to peruse the proof riieets of her forth¬ 
coming "Chronology of India." Had 1 seen her work 
earlier I should have been spared several months of un^ 
congem'a] labour in preparing a chronoIogicaJ framework 
for the present lustQcy. 

R W. FRAZER. 


LoitDO}« iirmnmoif, 
^cwmAffr 1&97. 
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LITERARY HISTORY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I, 

THE A EVANS, 

No invasion of India is fe^ibk in the present day save by 
a maritime nation holding the supremacy of the seas, or by 
a force advancing from Central Asia with strength sufficient 
to break its way through the defences on the west and 
north-west frontiers. From Chitral in the extreme north, 
where the Ikshkamun and BatoghiL Passes show the way 
acmss the Hindu Kush to the lonely heights of the Pamirs, 
southwards to where the Khalbar Pass gives access to 
Kabuk the Gumii] and Tochi Passes lead to Ghazni, and 
the Bolin still further south to Quetta and Chamin, on to 
the seaport town of Kamchi in Sind, a distance of 1200 
mileSj the whole north-west and west fronttOT are held 
by Bntish troops, backed by defensive entrenchments and 
batteries, prepared to meet the first advancing armies that 
^'cnture to tread the historic paths of old that so often led 
the nomad hosts of Central Asia to the conquest of India. 
From time immemorial^ bands of ti^rlike invaders have 
swarmed down from beyond these barrier pass^ to conquer 
the effete inhabitants of the fertile river* valle>'3 of the 
plains of India^ only themselves in Imm to fall subdued 
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by the enervating inRnence of the elimate* arid be sw^ 
away by succeeding bamd^ of hardier invading; rac&s. 

When the history of India first dawns in litenitnre> it h 
through these same bleak mountain passes that tribci 
of warrior heroesp bred in cold and northern dimea, are 
seen slowly advancing to seek new hoines beneath thi 
warm and southern sun. Proud in their conquering might, 
these tribes called themselves Arya* or " Noble^" a term 
denoting the contempt they felt for the dark-skinned races 
they found in possession of the land Full four thousand 
years ago, these first historic invaders of India must haw 
stood gazing, in ivonder and amazement, from the lofty 
heights of some one of these northern passes, on the dch 
valleys lying smiling at their feet To their gods they 
sang their songs of thanksgiving that at length their weary 
journey from colder realms was at an end* and that victoiy 
had been given them over thetr foes, who lurked amid the 
mountain forests, and opposed their progress with fiefos 
cries and rude weapons. These invading tribes were a 
fair-skinned race ^ with whom all Brahmans and twice-bom 
higher castes of India now claim kindred,* holding 
selves aloof from the daTkcr-skinned descendants of tk 
aboriginal inhabitants. The birthright of the Brahmafl* 
of India U to keep preserved in their memories thecadjr 
hymns sung by their Aryan forefethers. These hyron^ 
every stress and accent marked as in days long past, 
syllable and word intoned according to ancient usage. 

I " Aldl kif-cMiplcED&eKl dcilkchoceptidk Icptcshbert* 

— ^'Stvdy of Ethnology in 1^-, Jemrmel 

jiuiMtiitf {Fflbruwr iSgrJ* 

■ It iftnst be borne mimnd thiit in ming the Icon, ** Ary»45," with 
modefm ImiMi il merely rtftrt I* those p«rpk who speak Aiy^ai 
IVq faggestkia being ibat licae ^ ncccfimily of Aryan 

At clearly stated by Max Mditcr, in a tcEier li> Mr Risky Kcigrapliiff 
Wcirdv'^ pw 34515 Aiyai are lhfA£ 'who SpSiik Aryan langaagCfc a^hatc^ 
tiwij cedoof, wttttcver lihrir lanfiVUIge, tn calling them Aryaa, we pfctbct o^iM 
tif them tiiccept thai the grainsiiu of theer ksguage is Aiya^" 
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reiHitin the sacred treasure of their hereditary custodians, 
50 that the utterances of the early Aryan invaders of India 
live to-day as clear and distinct as when first sung by the 
Vedic poets. These treasured verses^ as collected tc^ther 
in the iDzS hymnsj known as the*" Hymns of the Rig Veda,'" 
arealJ that are left to enable us of to-day to pierce the mists 
of the long past history of India. To all orthodox Hindus, 
they are held as having been breathed forth as a divine 
revelation from before all timt The reducing of them to 
writing, and even the hearing of their recitation by roreigncrs, 
or by any but the twice-born cast£!s, is still looked upon as 
sacrilege and profanation by those who claim the sole right 
to hear their Sacred sound. 

The first of a long line of priestly legislators who strove 
to reduce all the laws and customs of the people of India 
to ideals founded on priestly ordinances declared ^ that a 
Sudra, or one of non-Ar^'an blood, w'ho dared to listen to 
the red Cation of the Vcdic Hymns^ should have his ears 
filled with molten tm or lac; should the Sodra repeat the 
words he had heard, his tongue should be cut out; should 
he remember the sound, his body should be split in twain. 

These Hymns, though they are still held as rcvelatiofis 
from the Creator of the universe, tell nothing of the long, 
dark night that preceded the advent of these Aryan tribes, 
who loom so indistinct on the horizon of the literary history 
of India. 

To the Vedic bards, standing as they did on the threshold 
of a new world, the story of their nation^s past faded into in- 
signilic;^nce before the brightness of its present Enthroned 
in the pride of race, the poet sang of the might of his 
people, of his own power to win, by the magic of hb words 
and curming of his spells, the favour of the gods, so that 
they might lead the Aryan tribes to victory. For him the 
hand of time pas^icd by tinnodced. To have told of the 

1 chfip xn. 4 -^ SuB.£. xot- ^ 
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past in the intoxicated fervour of his imagination, as Ik 
alone could have done it, would have dimmed the gloty 
of the present. The time had not come when his mind, 
grown full of halting fears, would brood in mis^vings ora 
the future. Yet, strange to sajr, the v-ery words over which 
the poets lingered in syllables of soft cadence, or which 
came rushing from their lips with the sound of the heavy 
roll of war chariots, held the secret, not only of their own, 
but of many other people's past. 

The torch of learning, set aglow by the first Aryan 
invaders of India, was kept for long alight by an hereditary 
bne of Brahman priests, poets, and philosophers, who 
ministered, sang, and reasoned far and wide—from the 
holy land of Arya\-arta. to the distant seminaries in tie 
South: from the Buddhist monasteries in the West, to the 
renowned schools of lo^c in the East Fresh conquerors j 
appeared in the land, but still the Brahmans kept on thw 
even way* At Icn^h the advancing wave of a VVestefH . 
civilisation, founded on new ideals^ crept up the hanks 
of the Racred rivers of Indiap and spread all over the land 
In the eager race for wealth that ensued on the entry d i 
these new invaders, the whole foundations on which tk 
^tastic stnictufc of the religious and social life of India 
was based remained unnotJeed^ as though Vedk song 
never been sung in the land* and Brahman had never 
existed. 

The first to take note of the ancient learning of the laM 
was the English Goventor-Gcncral Warren HastingSp 
summoned elci'en Brahmans to Calcutta, there to comt^Tfi 
for their new rulers a code of Hindu religions and custoitt* 
The reasons .set forth by the Governor-General for ^ : 
desiring to ascertain somewhat of the laws of the BrShnaa^. 

i 

1 Th^ fin-t tranblaliffla ftOfo Snil^krit inlo any Emtrpcajl ' 

TTftl '■nhulrihfLW^l If Ahmfbtffl Foger, firsl Duldi 

Polksl I GricrtMli *' SiUMijfn of Ettciri," p. 2, 
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w^i that the nindiLS h^ for lotig fallen iirid>cr the 
Muhammadan rulcp so ihat terror and confusion had 
found a way to all the People, and Justice was not 
impartially administered-"^ The work compiled by these 
eleven Brahinans reached Kng;Iand in the year 1776, but 
sdll the Sanskrit on which it bad been founded held its 
secret safe. Nine years later (1785) a youn|r merehant* 
WilkmSp sent forth his translation of the Indian Song of 
Songs, the " Hhagavadgitap'^ and two years later (i/Sy), the 
collection of Hindu stories^ known as the"" Hitopadesap" the 
original source of the famed fables of Bidpai Yet the 
West woke not up to the fact that India possessed aught 
□f more ^'alue than bales of calico^ rich spices, and gems* 
Two years later, a drama of Xah'dasa, the Shakespeare of 
Indlai was given to the West by Sir Williani Jones. This 
drama/thc now well-known'‘SakuntaLV'showed that India 
possessed a literature- To XaJidasa Alexander von 
Humboldt allotted “a lofty place among the poets of all 
ages,’* and of the drama itself Goethe sang in raptures in 
his w’clUknowti lines:—^ 

“ Will$t du die Bliithe fniiheri, die Friictite d« spatetea Jalires* 
WdUi du was reiit uud entiiickt, vrillst du was saltigt und nAhti^ 
WlEI&t du den Himincl die Erde, mlt eiocm Namcfi begreaf^ t 
Nenn' ieh Sukunmli dick md $0 i^t all» geagi.* 

The attention* not only of men of taste but also of 
scholars,* was naturally attracted to these wwks, and 
elTorts were made in Europe to study and master the 
Sanskrit in which they were composed. So far an interest^— 
an interest of cuna5it>'^was aroused in the Htcrature of 
India, but no expectations were entertained that the West 
had anything further to leam from the lore of the East 

* JUlbod"! tnlfExfuetkn to "Tke Code LnW* ^ 

* y\ Sdilq^cJ (lSoS)i Vpon tke I.JLngmge And VYudoiPi of the tlMBdlU,”* 

mbtn ke ded¥CA the Indi;?- (JcitnuLnie kom todiL 


G LtTERARy HlSTORV OR INDfA 

Soon, however, tt came to light^ that India not only possessed ' 
a satred literature, that of the Vedic Hymns, but that the 
Sansl^rlt of these hymns was of a primitive and ardiaic 
type, preserving in stmeture and grammatical fonm 
affinities with the Aryan languages of Europe. At once^ 
the bcliefarose that this Vodic Sanskrit was the primitive 
language of humanity,* and the old belief that the Eati 
was the cradle of the human race gained new streriEtis. 

It was fondly hoped that the Briihmans of India had 
preserved the parent speech, out from which had grown 
the Greek, l^tin, Iranian, Celtic, Lettic, Teutonic; aim_ 
Slavonic languages. Soon these hopes were doomed to 
disappointment. Sanskrit was found to be but one branch 
of the great Indo-European family of languages, and not 
even as such to have preserved a structure which can 
considered more primitive than that of the other ktiowtt 

branches* i 

The pica for India as the lost home of primitive tn^ 
died away, and in its place the belief* that the nations 
Europe had migrated in early days from the Bactriati plaim^ 
of Central Asia, was held as a fundamental axiom in all ' 
quirics into the origin of the Indo-European races. Even iw 
routes by which these early people spread from their AsiaW | 
home towards Europe were dearly traced out,* and ackno* I 
lodged as eorrecL The ablest scholars" accepted this Asi^ 

1 F, ftofioi {[Sjd), “ Rig SanhilA Sumkiiie et Lfttint." J 

* WclKfg on Acidcnl Imlm 

* no T^oriE mujf he drawtt ftom the 

thpl prnnitiv^nw ItMir rciauunt ihc aaiai! u Mas MiW 

Of all ihe ciNing tnagiiW of the whok- greit 
Ihc Bilik fctajJis by faj: tike hn«t atHiqdE Whilocy^ “ Uti^P 

ai^d the ot Langtinge,” p. 20J- 

* Grimnif "Ocschkhk dcr ikntscbca Sprschc*** pp- 1J J-IM- ; 

■ Fktd, Origins iSj^- f 

< JhLu MtJlkf, -* Leellaw* on liw Sckact of Language." ' 
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theory, while Saycei agreed that “it is in the highlands 
of Middle Asia, between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes," that the first traces of the Aryan languages 
appear in history- 

The most pathetic instance of the unrelenting vindictive¬ 
ness meted out by orthodoxy to originality, is to be seen 
in the ridicule showered on Dr Latham, when he ventured* 
upon the enunciation of a new suggestion, that the original 
home of the Aryans might be sought in Europe rather than 
in Asia * Various theories followed in rapid succession. It 
was not long before grounds were found, for locating the 
primitive Aryans somewhere to the north* of the Black 
Sea, from the Danube to the Caspian, while again on further 
investigation, the home was shifted to Central and West 
Germany.* The habitat was then removed to the whole of 
North Europe,* from the shores of the Atlantic to the con¬ 
fines of the Ural range of inounU ins, until at length the theory 
was propounded that the Aryan people have always occupied 
the same relative position they now hold, and that linguistic 
varieties arose in situ? 

In 1878, Poesche,* met by the difficulty arising from 
connoting unity of race, with unity of language, called in 

' * * Pnadpilea of rtwilology ” P“ 

< Ficrt in Kogci the RusSaan Empire^" 1^54- ^ Rcfidill, 

-Cradle Hrfthe Aryani^ p. 6- Anikpiitkis" p. 

■ Mmx Mtillcr "more i&cUncii la the A^Mic 

April j T j 1" - V 

* Intfodnctiwi lo Fudltfi'l " Wartfirlrtldi dni IlW 3 n’GciiMfi«caen- 
CmndjpfKlw ^ (lS6fl). ^ iju G«^ichte fkx SflMefawiiKCrtciaA," 18^. 

■ Geifitr* **Z«J Entwiekhnafirgociiklilfi def (187 m 

Si;hndcf» 87. ^ ^ ^ _ 

* Cwnn* ''F«idiaiiEcti m Gcbide ili™ VtHkcr-lni&ie (1871^ ** 
Schndo^ pv 89^ 

» Sm T*yt0f. OfiEra Arjan*,“ p. J&. , „ . „ t 

Aricfp Ein Bdtra$«ir hitforisciKil Aalliropolagw (l 5 ?S> In She 
majilko iSnak^ "llw fiwfHHncDiEiii of dcptiswwmMMi *r ftUimHi a of 
cxtrcTDcly coomou rpocnireanoc* ond H cImjI/ Eaarfcwl in Him, 
pUatv^ Mill ibH blonde ooioor ol UiikhEtuopewB- Muradw, 

^ lOQ. 
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the aid of anthropology and archaeology^ and propounded 
his theory that there was but one true Aryan race» a race 
tall, blue-eyed* fair-skinned, with a dolichocephalic skull, 
who&e ancestral home he assigned to a clime where plants, 
anImaH and men soon became bleached^ to the Rokitno 
sivamps of Russia*^ 

More plausible and fascinating was the theory* that 
Scandinavia was the original home of the typical Aryana; 
who arc now only to be found in North Germany and 
Scandinavia, language alone being left in other parts of 
Europe and in India as a sign of an Aryan conquest, the 
Aryan race itself having succumbed in Southern climes to 
climatic influences. That there did exist a people^ living 
united somewhere, probably in Europe:," known to us as 
Aryans, who spoke a language from which the modem 
Languages of Europe have diversified, as well as the languaget 
spoken by the Zend-speaking Iranians of Persia, and the 
Sanskrit-speaking peoples of Vedic times in India, admits of 
but little doubt That these A ryan-speaking people separated 
the one from the other in some ancient period, the ancestors 
of the tndo-Iranians travelling East to seek new pastures 
lands and homes, the Europeans holding together until they 
reached a halting ground, probably bordered on * the South 

^ Ttytor, "Origin of the Aijuis,” p, 43* 

■ Praki, OneiiKt Ariac»" (iSSj) i ** lIHe Htrkiin^ drf Aricr" 1 18S6]. 

"TTic Icc Ape dsm ibe toiycffily of the: homui mx licifil Otntr^ Emup^ 
The AiTiQi Tcmnincd, xad it u ^^thc ciLm^ of Ibc Ice Age, oad the sOlipgfc 
with their enmonment that they Iu.¥e to dnuik i3xii btohde ludr, Ust 
eyff, gipi4tic limbv and dnEkboccphilcKEs Sclmdcr, p. 103. 

^ilnKfey, NmtitfKrA CatiWTjt, rSi^ pp, JSO-jjji—*'Ai to the 'lioiOi' 
of the Aspi.n raoei it in Ean^pe, end Iaj chiefly ejst o£ the cenUml blj^ 
Unds and wHl of the Ural" Vgn den Gheyn haj in " L'Ori^c EufOp&flit 
det Aryaa " Mutlyxd aJl the»e theories. 

iL ™ IbcriEigiil **Tbc EFotulw of the Aryan” (fr, A. Drttcker, jS?7)i 
ItBA adopted " Ibc pietiiilinff opiEiiem ihut the oiigiiiiil }\iOBK of the AiyW 
was hi AnciefLt Eaclrai (CcniraJ Asu),” aol holds thaf ondcot 

Uyod m n hot tone " ism pp. 1, sh 

^ Sebmderp Pfehitfocic Antiquitijei,^ dup, p. 43^ 
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by the Danube, and on the West by the Carpathians^ where 
they evolved the elcmeiits of their future civilLsadon, seems 
now the most reliable conjectiire^ From the Celts who 
followed their ever-waning fortunes towards the Main and 
Rhine; from the Teutons who stolidly marched along the 
Vistula and Oder; from the Greeks who found a resting- 
place at the foot of Mount Olympus, thence to send Soudi 
tribes of lonians^j^olians^ Acha^ans and Dorians; from the 
Latin, Slav and Lithuanian races, the Indolranians parted 
for ever^ to carry to the East the intellectual vigour and 
physical energy they inheritedp in common with all races 
bred and nurtured amid the harsh necessities of a northern 
clime. Of the tong pilgnmagc of these eastward-travelling 
tribes, along the pasture-lands of ihc Oxus and Jaxartes— 
the only natural route—^neither archaeology nor philology 
can throw any lighL On this long march the eastern-going 
tribes first became known as Aryans, 

Speaking some language^ older in its primitive fom than 
Zend or Sanskrit, the I ndo -1 ran fans held long together, unltl 
at length a feud, probably religious^ arose and divided them 
forever. All that certainly known is, that one division 
of the tribes, the Iranian^ sought a home in Persia* the other, 
the Indo-Aryans, passed onwards towards the InduSi* to seek 
new homes In the sunht plains of India, 


CHAPTER IL 


THE GREV DAWN MISTS, 

For long tt was hoped that the Scicncd of Compaii* 
live Philology might weave out a history of the pcHod 
before the Aryan people separated to build up their own 
distinctive languages and dvilbations. In spite of the 
bnlliant results at first obtained^^ it is now recognised that 
only here and there a few faint cl ues can be found as to the 
mode of life of these Aryans before the time when their 
literary records rise from out the dim nli&ts of the pre^ 
historic days. 

The Science of Language, in the words of Dr Schrader* 
'* can only give us a skeleton, and to cover the dry bones 
with fiesh and blood is the prerogative of the Comparative 
History of Culture. That the [ndo-Europcans did possas 
the notion of a house the philologists show us, for the 
Sans, damd, Lat Greek SqpK, Slav, derH^j cone* 

spond; but how these houses were constituted the historiaa 
of primitive culture alone can ascertain."* 

For thcconstniction of such a skeleton, the strict rules of 
philological research demand, in order that a word may be 

^ Tbe ^3]^ illiit oT commoa Aryan wordi viA by Cdkbfdoke {[Sdijji ^ 
Max Mtllkr** " oF W^rdfl^ * pL 1 aS j SehfAcler, ** Piebiaiuck 

14^ 

* Schniltt, pi 149. 
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taken as a fossil of prehistoric life, that it should nist only 
be represented m at least one section of the European and 
one of the Asiatic ^ups^ but that it should also agree in 
suffix as w^cll as root^ Care must also be taken to 
eliminate from consideration such concepts as may possibly 
have been borrowed by one language from another* 

Allowing for alL these and similar restrictions, which hold 
the imagination ruthlessly bound to the dry accuracy of 
scientifically-proved facttsonie flickering gleam of light can 
still be shed on the dim past of the Indo-Aryans—before 
history dawns in the Vcdic Hymns—as they cmeige on the 
North-West passes, thence to descend down the river- 
valleys of the Ganges and Jumna, t^ke up Uieir abodes in 
the h^rtile plains, send their warriors and missionaries 
across the Vindhya range of mountains^ only to see their 
vaunted pride droop before the eternal decrees of Fate, 
which ever bid the Aryan succumb, as he drifts further 
from the cold realms wherein bis warlike manhood was 
first nurturecL 

Philology, however, affords but vague and uncertain 
evidence respecting the thoughts, beliefs, and ideals of 
the primitive Ary^ans before they left their cold northern 
homes. It may be assumed that, as human beings* they 
had their own aspirations to^vards the ideal, and longings 
for a knowledge of the Divine. It may be held for certain 
that they had not sunk their heritage as reason ing 
creatures to the level of the brute instincts of the fliOclcs 
they pastured. 

The chilling hand of science, however, lies heavy on 
those who lain would paint a brilliant sunlit background 
to light up the simple picture of the life and homes of our 
earliest historic forefathers, 

^ SchraU<f, p. 3(0; RcnUall. "Cmdlt of the AjywB,'* F ^ 

* Sa ** Csitiuilialiooi the Sdrac® of 
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It hafi even been held^ that the early Aiya^ns were 
devoid of ail religious ideas. Again diey are dcclarsl 
merely to have ''believed in a multitude of ghosts and 
goblins^ making offerings to the dead and seeing in the 
bright sky a potent deity,"^* 

Professor Max Mill ler, however, still contends ■ that not 
only had the Aryans, before their arrival in India, gods who 
were the personified represen tat tons of the phenomena of 
r^atyre,but that th^jin common with the undivided branches 
of the Aryan family^ had an abiding faith in deities known 
as ** asnras/' or " devas/'* These were the gods of whom the 
myths w^rc tolck chief of Ihem all being the supreme deity 
of the sky^ for, as the same auLliority says: *^Even tlie 
most stubborn opponents of all attempts at tracing Greek 
and Indian gods back to a common source seem to have 
yielded an unwilling assent * to the relationship between 
the Gii?ek the Vedic Djaus/i-pi/ar^ the Latin 

and the Teutonic ^ 

Yet in India in the first utterances of the Vedic Hymns, 
Dyaiis appears merely as a designation of the visible sky, 
his personality as a supreme god having faded before Ihe 
purely Vedic devils,” or bright ones*^ According to Dr 

* Otto Gntppcp Gfiwhaebeii Kolie tuid Mytheo.'* .5^ 5cbni4oT| 

p. 41& 

* Sayoe^ p. 89a, British Awdotbn (iSSrK 

■ Max Miyier, ContribulioriJ td SdefKC of vd. i. p. ^4. 

* /Aid.^ Tot ii p, 44S, ft™ Lat. ct&* *'ilae hk* of 

mwA hm Im dfi. Si*, hdwfw, SchnijcT^ p. 

|iS* 

* Many eqitatkHU of OAmB anoi tWndc in the fint enthltabLUitr ^ dhcdrefr 

■nd grtirraity acccptf4r lt«n TrjtKfH, flivd Tciy f«t of these ihit 

Tvmun, resL on a firm fcandnlidn. -Zf 1*5, i*l the fmly cm* wliich mO ** 

»^tobebeyondlh* rwiEtf df do A. Macdoftetl, Vtdk MphulogS^ 

* Mm Mallrr, " CariiiiiutklU Id Juinitt of Ctunfi, Myliologjt” «•- ■- 
p. ^98, 

T Saiu. [ii. ifttit, O. N, /iinfr Md Lat. JldMfa, Sji» 

vonhippii^. Scbftfkr, " FfthlitDrii: AjQtiqiiiljES,'' p. 4tCi, 
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Schrader,^ “ the persoiiificalion of the sky cannot have fone 
v^iy far hi that prehistoric period, else it would \jc iliflicult 
to sec why the meaning of' sky * should have got the upper 
hand again in later times.'' The Aryans^ in fact^ pne&ent 
in their Vedic Jlymns the first literary landmarks in 
the hii^tojf>' of [ndia, and beyond those same Vedk liymns^ 
little can be definitely asserted as to their mythology or 
their beliefs in God or the after lift 

Philology can, however, tell that the Ary'ans came from a 
land where the climate was, for the most part, cold ^although 
a summer known.^ Time wa'i there mcasuitd by the 
moon; the year w^as hmar, unadjusted to a solar year, 
and time itself ivas computed by the night, a reminis¬ 
cence of w^hich computation still lives in the English 
fortnight and sennight.* 

That they had made some advance towards civilisation 
is cleaj*^ Copper w'as probably known, but it is doubtful 
if iron, gold, or silver were in use.* 

The people were grouped together in clans; each fnember 
within the separate clans bearing, as a distinctive appellation, 
the name of some common ancestor or father, under whose 
patriarchal authonty the " sib,'^ or clan would have remained 
if he were living.® The clans united together for wniriarc, 
defence, or corporate managementj formed the tribe. 
Strangers were held as enemies, so that with them no trade 
or commerce was possible Inside the tribe, c.^change 

* ** rrcLhistonC Adli^uiEUi^^ p« 4^7+ 

* "Tlial tlw did Ofl* CMWP (tom m. nrf soiaElicTil dimr ho ImC 

tiM krvwn, since they poMMcd cOoiidoci mitn^-s fut wuiier, tneh a* 

l£m4^ Greek, Otd SlftVi ii'jwrf, Iraki 

MnUcf, “ BiogT*phS« of Words,** p. lOj, ft vr 

* Sm Sd>r«der, " Aiit^nUieip” p. in : Tadiii^ 0™." XL i 

MttMumm W UKfijm Sit SckmiLEfF dap- Sayce, 

BrfEiEh AsjbocMioti IjSS?), p, 314 . 

* Millie, of WtKiK'*P^ RcnMI, ^ the 

J2. 

■ SdinilCT, “ IVeh4«Uirk Aph^aitk^" pp^ 19S*9 l 
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was cairied oix by barter^ the standard of value being the 
cow. Marriage was as a rale monogamous, the bride beii^ 
purchased from a neighbouring tribep or captured by force 
from a hostile tribe- On entering her new homCj the wifr 
fell absolutely under the dominion of the patriarchal 
of the household* The term "daughlcr" may be dcriv^ 
fmm a common root, which, according to one view^ would 
pleasantly depict her as filling up the outlines of an idyllic 
picture, as the milkmaid of the household,^ oPp according 
to the more probable, though more prosaic, rendering 
would view her as nothing more tl^ji a mcio noiiHsbs 
of offspring*^ How'over this may bo» the husband^s power 
over his uife was absolute. He had the right to decide 
if her offspring should be allowed to live, or, in consequence 
of inirmity or sex, be exposed to die. In the wrords of 
Dr Schrader^ ‘*the wife belongs to the man, body and 
soul, and what she produced is his property, as much as 
the calf of his cow and crop of his fields,"' Philolt® 
affords no evidence of any matriarchate system under 
which the children and property would belong to the 
mother, the father bdng a subsidiary element in the fanuly 
life* 

The word "father** itself may be traced back through 
a series of equations which would represent him as the 
protector of the family, and the word " mother" ^ through a 
parallel series, rcpresentiiig her as a mere maker or fashions 
of children, or, according to Sir John Lubbock and othd^ 
those very terms "Pa" and “Ma," which denote protection 
and fostering, may have been evolved from the earliest spoo- 

^ Grhnn], ^'Geschichtt dcr DnUiebieii SpUC^ke,” p 694 s Max 
L, p. 174. 

" niaidaU, p. lit ''The derinUfla Onm ^MiI, ' luck/ bu. nUlcr bdttf 
phoDclic wxrnLaE.^ 

* Sdirft^, p, j©, 

* Max Muller, “ Ukigirapliief cif Wafdi,^ p. 

■ SduBUer, p. 3.71; Max MUllcr, nki^pliio of p. jwi 
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tancotis utterances of a child by i^ere labial or dental 
suppression of its breath 

In their original habitat the early Arj^ans were, for 
the most pari, pastoral, though agriculture* 'A'as practised 
to same extent The ploughs, howcverp were primitive 
and slmplcp being made of bent wood shod with stone. 
Seeds were sowrip the cereal rye at least was grown, the 
reaping-hook and milestone were osedp as was the yoke 
for oxeru Cows w^ere milked; oxen drew such rude 
waggons as lyvere fashioned. Horses were kept in droves 
for milk or foodp but not until Vedic and Homeric times 
were they riddeji. 

The tribcsp for the most part pastoral nomads, drove their 
flocks from grazing-ground to grazing-groundt ever ready 
to migrate and seek more favoured pastuie-landsi Thcir 
houses were domedp of basket-workp daubed with mud^or 
else the family lived underground- Scraped skins sewn 
together by bone-needlcs, or wool dose pressed together 
and made w^ith glutinous fat into feltp’ formed their doth' 
ing, while a mead made from honey w^as an intoxicating 
beverage to which they seem to have been addicted. 

Such is the main outline of the meagre skeleton which 
philology builds up of the life lived in common by the 
primitive ancestors of the European peoples^ and by tJiose 
of the first Aryan invaders of India. It shows them tied 
down to a neolithic primitiveness, preparing for an advance 
to an Age of Bronza 

At what period these Ar3^ns entered India is unknown. 

* LtibLotk* Of^ oT atriUHliW),'* |3. 437 1 Wslmauckp HuImj oi 

Haniaji p. 8& 

*■ Wben wc u^f tlut me Avft* before UwiT ^epumlion »t« ngTM^Imip 
wc nacnit no dwre lhao tJuil ihef did mol dcpcod ferdlrir food ^ mictvductp 
Ir£ c^l^[cd thff iolI And Ckw ■am« lutid of ”—Mu '^£lkci£ra|ihki 

orWofdj,*^p, 134 

* aU l!bo otber wbicb we UCtfbe lo rbe Ancknt Arymoip Rich u 

iewiik^. must iTt be oiWJ«l«d u nmt mmpk wd 

Mu Muller, *■ Uk^nphivi of WonK*' IJS* 
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Fndc of race* and pride of birthright still hold the imagina^ 
lion of the pious and orthodox Brahman of to-day to the 
Fond belief that the Vedic Hymns ivem a revelation from 
before all time* Even though this be considered no longer 
worthy of credence, yet the Brahman views, w ith impassive 
face» the efforts of historic enquiry to pierce through the 
mists of an antiquity he still feds to be beyond the ken of 
mar. To the unbiassed enquirer the period of civillsatioar 
which witn^sed the composition of the Vedic Hymns, 
seems to fade further into distant time* instead of, as might 
be hoped, drawing nearer to such historic dates as fall within 
the limits even of Homeric time. From 1200 to i; 500 yean * 
before the Christian era was for long held the earliest 
period to w'hich, with safety* the composition of the Vedk 
Hymns could be assigned," Should the latest theories, based 
on astronomical data^ fail to win adherents to the con¬ 
clusion that the period of Vedic civilisation extended back 
as far as 4500 years and the Hymns themselves to 
7500 RC.p ft seems daily to grow more probable that the 
whole period of early Sanskrit literature must be placed 
at a much earlier date than that to which it has until laldjf 
been allotted." 

Be the date w hat it may* it is in these Hymns that 
be sought the evidences as to what were the hopes and 
ideals of the times, for in them is contained all that the 
tribe* sib, or family of the poets who composed theta 
deemed worthy of being preserved as a record of the best 
the age knew, as a record of the literature of their race: 

* MftJt MlOler, What Qm It Tenth TJj*” p. M (rSO& B-tl; 

KaiJgi* "Rig Veda,'" p, n (ejoo |o 1500 i.c.); Ilaug, " Jmrod. to AR 

L 4^ {34001430 

* Mm Mliller, Blogniphua of Wofdt,^ p, 153 " Wichid a«ht of fl* 

Ifvdlii its EribntaniB* the nftdindHi ^Ui-Cuiem AtytM ft 

trtore pREuilivc than Sui&trit ci( Zrod, ahout aooq m.cJ' 

■ Su Biurth, "• [od. AdL*” Scpleidbej 
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On the first dawn of Vedic history, the Atyanj app^ 
amid the bleak mountain ranges in the north-west of India, 
where the Swat, Kabul* Kumar, and Kuram rivers find thdr 
way through unfrequeut fertile valleys to the lowland piaius 
and land of the Five Rtveis of the Panjab. These rivers 
the Aryans had to cross before they cotild set aside their 
conquering arms, and, beyond the sacred Sarasvatl, seek 
rest in the holy land of Brahmavarta,^ thence to 5pmd 
their dvilistng mission down the rich river-valleys of the 
Ganges and Jumnap and claim all India north of the 
Vindhya as the abode o( thdr race—as the renowned 
Aryavarta.^ For weary centuries the tribes had journeyed 
on towards the rising stin, their hopes buoyed up by stories 
told of the warmx sunlit plains. These once gained, 
no longer would the sacred and first duty of each head 
of a femily be to nourish and cherish, as the chief great 
friend of thdr race, the hcavcn-^nt Che God 

of Fira 

^ ii^ ij -—*■ ihc iwft rhw, mnd Driili' 

lia Uit tTMCt of land, which the ^cj hare vanetl 
a Ku ruT^Dcnicd liy eDdi."*—«. C 

tl, aa:—“Afi Ikr ai iht astem, biuI m I'm u iJtc wnttfll 
llif two JaindCaim, KuoiUfwand Vln^^ I49 llie limct w^ai^ 
w wiie luii% lufflcd Off ffbodf of lli« kiJiiocL'* 

B 
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Then there would be time for peaee, and rest, and slotft 
and tbouEht; for once the dark aborigines were conqueral 
or propitiated, to them could be allotted all manual labotm 
No wonder that the imagination of the Vedic poet wa* 
stirred to its deepest depths as he stood amid the movipf 
times. From the shadowed recesses of the silent forests 
bordering the mountain rangeSt mtinnuringechoes answered 
back the poet's exulting song of joy and the tribes men'j 
fiercer notea of warlike might From the far-off plains the 
rain-clouds rolied on towards the mountain passes^ m black 
and heaving btllow^s, while from out them dashed the vivid 
gleam of an Indian lightning as the thunder sent its 
from mountain peak to peak. It was down in the arid, 
lowland plains that Indra, the God of Rain, became ihc 
Aryan tribesmen's champion^—the god who w^on thor 
battles, broke open the heav'enly fortresses, and let tin 
waters forth to cool the parched fields. It was Nature^ dut 
held spcll-botind the imagination of the new-come Aryans 
and it was to glorify her, and seek the aid of her powers- 
vaguely personified as “devas," "deities/* or “bright ones/— 
that the Vedic poets composed their songs of praise: Of 
history^ pure and simple, the hymns tell but iittl& Tbt 
comings and goings of the people, the trivial life of mankfod 
appeared but as a breath when compared to the mysterj^ ^ 
the unchanging v'ault of Heaven, the depths of the dfisf' 
starlit nights ever soothing to rest, the sad rise and waiJfi 
of the moon, the glad, red blush of the dawn as it aweb 
all Nature to life, the unchanging passings of the ssfl 
in its three steps across the sky, until, in the silenced 
eventide, it descends towards the land of the fathers^ 
to abide until it again rises towards mom over the 
of the living. 

^ St 4 p. 64, fot Ibe itcoiy that the adoralion af Niture in 

liiMS WAS cal]r ah illtition produced by [he pbuucokgff or nliwi ^ 
ffuloriu d' ihf hf miLk 
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To thcjse whose cai^ are not attuned to the sotind of the 
niu:>ic that throbs through carer>' stan^ of the Vedic 
the whole secret of the power they held over the hearts of 
the people will be lost Held as sacred treasures of the race, 
they have been handed down from generation to generatJon, 
as all that has been deemed worthy of preservation, as the 
best the age brought fortk In verses full of the sound of the 
rush of moving waters, the poet tells, ivith swelling prldc^ 
the glories of the new-found land his race had come to 
claim and make its own, as far as from the Sindhu or 
Indus in the West, away to the distant Ganges in the 
then unknown East:^ 

Let * nuw the poet, here wailidg m the place or^s^icHfcei idlg O nvcTs, 
ytmr chieT glones. The Rivers have come foTth by and seven 
frcan three quiutcri^ the Sindhu surpasHing nli in her ^lory. Fmin 
the meuntain^ onward lov^-anU the sea, ibe Sindhu ha^teneth Jn her 
strength* rushing in the path that Vanm^ had smoothed out f eager 
for the prlic, she lurpusses in ihs nice all Ui&i mL Abon: the earth, 
in the heavens, U heard the jound af her roUing vraten f the 
glcatn of bright light lengihcns oni her imtnding course; Front the 
mountain-iiidc the Sindhu comei roaring like a bull^^s frotn the douds 
ihe Water? rush atn id the roll of thunilcr+ The oEher rUers run to 
pour iheir waters into thee. 

•^Ffom both sides thou djmw c?! on. the flowing si reams like lo a 
cftuquering king mthisg lu the front, leading hii following hosts. 
O CaageSi JucatiU| SanuvalV SuiEcj, and Ravi, and you alipj O 
Asiknl, Mamdvndhl, hearken O VitasUl and Arjfld^ with the 
Soshoma, listen nertf to this my praiic. Flashing, sparkling, gleatn- 
mg, in her majesty the onetinque^ble, the most abundant of stream?, 
beautllul as a handsome, spotted marc, the Sindhu rolls her waters 
over the Lands. 

Mlitres? of a charlnti with noble horses ikhly diessfid, golden, 
ademed, yielding nutriment^ abounding in woo^ youthfuL gracieua, 
ahe traverses a land fidi of si^^eetness. May site grant ws vigour in this 
struggle j for gristly cdlcbraied i? the glory of that unconqncredi 
illustrious, and much-lauded Sindhu.’ 

* Re Trsn-slfl'ctl ttie aid of IfuLi'i T<:aT%” tut t, p, J4JJ 

R.V..,, 73, „n.l lfa« Millkr, • ladh : What Citi riTeKhUir pp^ S 

(isgal: Griiiiii,, h, v., p. 351, 

* Waif, ^ V, p. J44, 
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It waa in theexttemE north-west of India that the Aryans 
first made their homes. Thence tribes spread South k far 
as the junction t>f the Indus, with the rivers of the Panjab;' 
Yet all those who rernained thcre^ ^ ^ those who 

formed alliances, matrimonial or political, with the aboripnal 
inhabitants, werft held by the orthodox Aryan of later times 
as impure. They were considered as having fallen from the 
ranks of those Aryans who left the plain-land of the Five 
Rivers behind them, and passed onwards to the Sarasv^ 
and Jumnaj there to rest and collect the tre^tirad 
hymns of their forefathers into what iis now known as the 
Sanhita of Vedk Hymn£, Centuries, not years, represent 
the period of the composition of these verseSp but 1017 or 
IQ2S > in number, which conUin 1 vtotds, and now hold 
all that will ever be known of the past of the Aryan fore¬ 
fathers of the great priestly families of India- 

Of the aboriginal inhabitants w-hom the Ar>"ans found in 
possession of the land history has preserved no record. The 
Vedic Hymns merely mention their cxisience in order to 
re vile them as Dasyus * ^ slaves. T o the fatr-ski nned 

Aiy^ans these dark aborigines were no-nosed and fierce, 
caters of raw flesh, and godless. Yet of their forts and castles 
there is mention, and of their wealth thEre are clear indiea- 
tionSp^ while there b ample evidence that with many of 
them the Aryans made matrimonial connections, and that 
the offspring formed a new class, considered as of more or 
purft blood and social position. The Aryans, howeverp 

* In ttue ^icrrtlii in Kashmir^ tiibct krwwn W thfi Kom-Kiwii 

liter lima ttnvmcd u ihe IVficMktt), m Jield to Tmtit t^eii up rb«f itode ■ 
to the- fnrtlucr WbH, ifl the of l>e Kibol mnd Kurwn* Lbc Ifsbc# 

mM lb* Gindbifi found n Imhm i while even *t South u Si ad* 

lelli uf the tnbe kEwwn M the VjiiU™ Uh Badcn-Powell* " Ind- Vilt 
Coni.,^p^ ?7; Mid Zimmer* ’*Alt. ImL Lcben.,'' pp. I32-1?4}. 

* Mas *’ Hihbeit Lccinreip’' pb 1^3, ^ 

* Aa Muif^ O.S.T., woL i. p. 174 led. '"AIl loA Leb^^f^^ 

fp- 

* R-V** 
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for thii moHt part lived as joint famtlles* united m their 
ancient sibSp or clans^ into settlements * under a common 
chief.* When the clans or settlemenLs joined together for 
war or defence, they formed the tribe,® The king, or “ rija^” 
was elected from among the chieftains/ as their chosen 
lepresentative, though the office soon became practically 
hereditary. 

By the king's side stood his priestly counterpart, the 
^purohita,"^ who, by his solemn invocations and charms 
of noted potencyi hold his position secure On the 
election of a chieftain to be king, the chosen poet of the 
people poured forth his benediction in flowing verse, such as 
has been so aptly translated by Mr Griflith 

“ Be with us f 1 have chosen thee ; stand sfeadf?^ and imifiorable. 

Let all the people wish for thee : let not thy kingdoin away^ 

Be even here i fall not away: be like h mountain anreiDoved. 
Sundsteadfasl heiiehke Inctia^siself, and bold the kingship inthygnisp, 

Finn h the sky, and firm ihe earth, and steads aJ^ ^ these hilli 
Steadfasi is aJl this living world, and sieadfait is itib king of men, 

+ . ^ ^ - , . . • - 
On cnnstani Soma let os think with constwt sacrificial gift 
And then may Indra make the bring tribute unto thee alone.** 

Other verses tell of the power and iiifitiencc of the kings 
* purohita," or domestic chaplain 

" May this prayer of mine be successful; may the strength 

^ " Vii,* Sehndcr, ppi 395, 40J. 

■ '* VU pad," Alt, Ind, Lebefu," ^ 171. 

* “Ind. Vilt Oral.,® p, ^ {c/. R.V., 3^ ^ 3K »" ^Wch 

^ tribe, ekii, or niiniir clan, or coimcclrd iifigle fanaJliei hekl logcth^ by 
■twe tie of deimL Rohertsofl Smith, RelSG:k.it of Um Srmito," Jt 3 + 

" Intiodaciinn to Hirtory of Religion,” £w leporiii:™ &f kin^y J™ 
rriatlj FnQctiwu, edgfoaUy uiaJlcd, p* 375. 

Plotmbiy, flj g njkv an Albam picat ** Yajaertlkji^'* L 3l*h BkHtn- 
S.EE,p toL 42 ,pl itlvi, aim IriiL 
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b., may ihe te urtdccayin^ and 

Iliosc of «hum I Pint the priest {/>urv^uta). . ., >lny all 
fight afiiinst our wise and pTmperoiis (prince) sinlt downward, and 
prwlmteA With my praye/ 1 destroy Ids enemies, and raise up his 
^enda. May those of whom I am dw priest be sba^r than, an ^ 
sharper than Grt. sharper than Indra’s thunderboit. 1 slTMglhcn ihtw 
weapons i 1 prosper iheii kiafidom riitii in heroiw. , . - Ye with the 
eharpanowa smite those whose bows are powerless; ye who^ wc-ipoM 
Md arms are terrible (smite) the fceblts When discharK«l Ay ^ 
O arrow, sped by prayer. Vaniiutsb iht foes^ assail, sky all the choicest 
of them i let not one escape.* ‘ 


To Uidr kings the people rendered obedience The 
ofiTerlngs or tribute to the chosen chief were held to be 
voluntary, though there are verses* that liken a king unto a 
fire that bums up the forest, in the way he sweeps up the 
goods of tlie rich. There me also hymns,* which tell hnw 
the king sat, decked with gold and jeweU, in what is described 
as a palace, with a thousand pillars and a thousand doora. 
Headed by thetr chosen king or chieftain, the tribe 
adt^nced to battle, and, as they marched, the proud song of 
the king’s elected “purohitaor poet-priest, rang in their ears. 
Not by the king's valour nor by his well-known hefoic 
might, not by the impetuous rush of the conquering tribes 
was the victory to be gained, tt was the incantations uf 
the haughty purohita who summoned the gods to horef 
near and win the day, that cheered on the clansmen and 
made them sure of victory. The knowledge tliat the gods 
fought on their side, added to the war-chant of the chesefl 
poet-laureate, Inspired the god-intoxicated enthwsia.'iC' 
all ranks alike, and held the Aryans united against their 
darker foe. The weird influence of the magic O'f ths 
priestly spell, the sound of the blast of the tempest, and the 

) Uiur, O.S.T., pp. AduiravTcda,” Ml, ISi, ■. 
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howl of battle-rage subtly miniileti in the insplruig chant of 
the purohkAp who proudly sings the song of warji— 

" fnciTMd ii now this pray-cr Uic msiiliti the power. In- 

erta^ ttw warrior sway of which I aiu the conquering Puiohita- 
I lengthen out the lordly mle with heaven ascending smoke-inceose^ 

I hew asunder the foemen's anoi. Let those who mge against our 
mighty king sink low, with this my piayer t vanquish aU 

whn art not friends and nrise up those near. Advance and conqncr, 
httoci 1 Let now ynur arms be fierce. Slrlke dawn wElh pointed arrows 
the weJik howmea^ strike with fierce weapon!^ the powerless fot" 

No translation could giva the ftiU force of these lineSp 
changing as they do in the original from sound to sound to 
suit the sense. In the last verse, calling on the tribea to 
advance and conqucti the fierce passion of battle strife 
seems to shake the utterances of the inspired poet, as he 
repeats again and again the harsh sounds which thrill 
through the last two sounding lines,* calling on the Aryans 
to strike down the foe. 

Though them were kings and pnrohitas and saertfid^ 
priests (praitmam ); though there were Tvarriors and the 
gn^t body of the people, cultivators, ariiisans, or dealers 
in articles of food, in grain or merchandise, there is no 
evidence that anywhere were the people tied down to 
the rigidity of a caste* system where a fixed hereditary 
occupation was allotted to the members. 

The composers of the Vedie Hymns, or BraAmaaSt as 
they were called, belonged to no one dass or order- He 
on whom the gift of song had fallen became the poet- 
priest One poet* tells how that, although he is a maker 

^ III* 

* Fieti layruiEA nan Tib sintil Mh^v^b. 

dab dbftnvaxw hflUs Ugri , 

^ U ^ ^itrs^n wuid^ twl it bu waomptalclr patmalM lO 

ipdk tbat Ebc n^^aeocsi of its mnalu^ Eo \a.f^ fcaCted ofl luiivc 

tkc Samkrit wxd fot CtM il lit-cfaJJy "cototff cx rafi, 
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of the hymn he sings, yet his father was a physician, whik 
hi!^ mother ground grain between milbtoncrs. Ei.'ery one, , 
he say's, has a different occupation and varied opinions—the j 
carpenter seeks something to mend, the physician some | 
one in distress, the prrest one who has an ofTcring to maize j 
Al! in the world stand waiting for wealthj even as the cow- I 
herd stands watching hb cattle. The horse tongs for a ; 
cart that runs smoothly^ those who love talking long far | 
those who talk; frogs long for water, and desire roameth | 
wild after that which it desireth* In one well-known hymn,^ 
of which the language and tenor la modern,^ compared 
with the rest of the coilcction^ the people are described 
a.s divided into four distinctive classes- 
The hymn tdls of the creation of all things from the 
sacrihee of a fabulous monster-man^or '*Purushar his se^-ered 
limbs giving birth to the world- As is pointed out by 
Andrew Lang^® the same pTimttive mode of accounting for 
creation is found in the Norse legend, where the cartht the 
stag, water, mountains, clouds, and firmament, arc formed 
by dividing up the body of the Giant Ymir, So abo in the 
Chalda^an story' a monster woman is divided in tivain by 
Bel, to form the heavens and earth- The same stoiy' 
through the myths of the Iroquois in North America, 
as well as through those of Eg>'pt and Greece. In the 
Vedic legend the monster Purtisha has a thousand heads, 
a thousand eyes, and a thousand feet So great was this 
primeval being, that he spread over the earth and yet ten 
fingers* breadth beyond. By the gods ho vms offered up in 
sacrifice. From him sprang forth dl the creatures of the 
afr and alt animals, ^ild or tamcj also the three Vedas—the 
** Rig,"* "Szlraan,” and " Yajur"*—horses, and all creatures 
having two rows of teeih, goats, and sheep. 

So far the story runs close to those of other folk- “The 

^ R,V., 5ft 
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conception points back to a very early phase of thoughtp 
almost to the childhood of mankind. The Vedic account, 
howeverp goes on to add that ffciri Pufushai. also i>pra‘n:g' 
four castes or classes of the |3Cople. There is no escape 
from the conclusion that this is an attempt to fom an 
antiquity for a modem social system by connecting it with 
an undeniably ancient legend. The four castes are held to 
have existed from before all time The Brahmans, as a 
distinct class of priests who recited the or "pra>nerp 

are said to have been created from the mouth of P urusha; 
the ‘'Rajanya,^ o-r warrior^ to have sprung from his arms ^ the 
“ Vaiiyap^ or main body of the Aryan people, agriculturists or 
tradesmen, were bom from his thighs^ while last and lowest 
bom were the SOdras^ the servile conquered foM^ create! 
from the feet of Punisha. The Braliman priesthood were 
thus held to have been divinely created, according to the 
revealed evidence of the Vedic text, as supreme above 
kingSt warriors, or irervile workers* All alike were made 
to feel the power thus placed in the hands of the 
Br^mans. 

In the ** Atharva-veda," where much more of the life- 
throb of the people is felt than in the more dignified 
and stately **Rig Veda/ clear evidence is given of the 
unrelenting vengeance of the Brahman priests towards 
those who intrigued against them or sought to take that 
wealth 


** He who ihrn]^ itws Bnihnian inild,"tleclares one s ^ 

him, he who reviles ihe god?, lusls after wealth without ihmigh!, m hifl 
heart India kindles a fire i him bath heaven and earth hate while 
he 


Mam fierce than this is the inviecb've poured forth 
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against those unbelieving oppressors of the priest sriw 
holds the magic spell;— 


"The Brahman's toiipnc [ums into a bnwalriiijf, his vpS« inje ili* 
«ttlc of an arrow; hii wiivdpipc, his tctib are bedaubed with Injljrfire; 
wiUi these the Brahmin itrihe* those who rtvile the gods, hy mail 
nf bow* that hare the itrength to hurt, discharEtd by the 

“TIh! BitUmtanas have sharp anmws, are armed with missiHOie 
arrow trhich they hurl jjries net in vain, pttrsuin;; bitn with their huly 
fire and their wrath, even ftem atar da they pierce him,'' 


The earlier Vedk Hymns show the Ao’aos free from a! 
Caste restraint, prinsslly aggression or kingly oppressiem. 
The poet Or maber of the Vedle Hymns merely, calls upon 
the king and people to be liberal in gifts,' for those who 
are liberal sink not iijto sin nor sorrow; they abide for cvn 
gbrtous, living Jong lives and reaping rich rewards hms 
after. One poet praises the Utwrality of a chieftain who 
dwelt on the bank of the Sindhu, or Indus, from whoai 
one hundred horses, sixty thousand klne, eight cows, 

a good milkers, and one hundrod necklaces had heeii 
received. 


BetwMn the two famed poct-priests, Vasisbta an£ 
of whotn every Hindu household in Inbi! 
^ ay 0 ds legends, the rivalry was groat to secun 
the favour of the renowned king Sud3s, who led du 

^ttle against ten other kings 
who had raised the standard of revqlL* 

V^amltra at length was obliged to retire before his rid 
ftsis w o remained to sing the praise of his p(itroii,tlK 
corHjuerrng udis, it was Vasishta who, by his ciystk 
prayers, roijght the aid of Indra to the king, and hurlri 
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back Visvamitra and hist vvarJikc friends Uic BhimtaJ* To 
Vasishla ti'talth and honuuj' were pomred forth ; two 
chariots with marcs were given hjmp along with four horses 
decked with pearls, so that the seven rivers of the Panjiib 
might spread abroad the liberality of Sud^. Ko greater 
glory could the devout Aryan win than to bestow his 
wealth on the tribal laureate,^ Those who gave rich 
garments lived long; those who gave gold enjoyed 
yndyingness; * liberality was held the best armour for a 
wise man to w^ear. The coming of the rich man is awaited 
w ith joy by maidens gleaming in fine garments; the abode 
of the liberal man is a lake of enjoyment spread with lotus 
leaves. The or maker of the prayerj became, as 

dme rolled on and Uie sacrifices to the gida more frequent, 
complicated^ and relied on, of greater importance. The 
"purohtta/' or domestic chaplain^ swayed the policy of the 
tribe and ruled the king's thoughts. The purohita w^as 
elected from among the ranks of the poet-priests* or 
llifthmans, who knew or had composed hymns honoured 
as of special merit or potenej*. In course of as the 
ritual developed^ other sacrificing priests vi'cre appointed to 
chant the hymnst perform the sacrifice, or assist in various 
subsidiary duties. 

The Brahfuanas or Brahmans, sons or descendants of the 
oarly pOet-pri<!iscs, w ore trained to hold in their family the 
general supervision over the entire sacrificial system- 

Changes such as these came not until the Arj'acs had 
advanced far into India, and found time* leisure* and 
opportunity" to develop the primitive sysieto of worship of 
ihdr deities by mystic prayersi. 

In the early hymns of the Rig Veda” the Aryans are. 

* fiuv,, ig, t 
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for the part, pa!;toral tribes. ThciSc tribes are often 
referred to as five in number,^ references that, however, can 
hardly be taken to denote any special division of the 
people, since the word " live is olten used to press any 
indefinite numben Although the pastoral habits of the 
tribes are often described—^horses, kine, sheep and ewes* 
being frequently mentioned—yet was common. 

Wheat and barley were scnvti and reaped, though, strange 
to say, there h no reference to rice. Watercourses are 
mentioned, and it seems as though they had been speeWh^ 
constructed for the purpose of irrigatiori. In course of 
time the Aryans allowed a 1 ] direct agricultural operations 
to lapse, for the greater part, into the hands of the 
aboriginal darker race, becoming themselves landlords * and 
co-sharera df the lands where they found a home, the 
darker races being then, as the DravJdians are to-day 
skilled builders of Irrigation reservoirs or "tanks/* and apt 
in terracing sloping land for cultivation. In the Veda the 
plough and ploughshare arc addressed as objects of Divine 
worship. One hymn® is addressed to a deity, vaguely 
personified aa the lord who pr«ides over the fields^ he 
being prayed to direct the plough straight in the furrow, or i 
to keep the land sweet, so that the husbandman I 
may cheerfully drive the oxen with his goad. 

Trade was carried on by barter*and although the medium 
of exchange was the cow, gold pieci^ are referred to, as aie 
also usurers, yet there ivas no recogtibed system of coinage- j 

I 

^ Oiigiiul S»osfeift T«ti (^zd cd.}* wA, L p> ij?. 
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Weaving and working in leather were welUknown« garments 
being made from the wool of sheep,^ Women are described 
well adorned, as wearing jewels, having their hair braJdedp 
and well^iled. The white-robed tribe of the Tritsus adorn 
their hair in special coils, as do also the deities, Rndra 
and Pushan. 

The raging storm “deities* arc described as having gold 
breastplates and anklets, and as wearing gold crowns, while 
their white horses * are depicted as caparisoned with gold 
chains and trappings^ 

Like unto a barber shaving a beard,* so fire is said to 
clear the stubbie from the earthy while the pious pray that 
they may be sharpened even as a razor^ or fair of scissors 
is sharpened by a barber. 

It Ls doubtful if the early Aryansever knew of the ocean. 
The seas of water they mention may have referred to the 
vdde-strelching Indus. Ships, however, are frequently 
referred to^ and one oft-queted incident records how 
Ti^ra abandoned in the midst of the waters his son 
Bhujyu, who was rescued by the Alvins in a ship with a 
hundred oars^^ 

From the earliest Vcdic Hymn^, making all allowances 
for poetic exaggeration, a picture of social life is seen, far 
removed from primitive simplicity. The Aryans, in fact, 
emerge on thehorision of Indian histojy as entering through 
the North-west Passes^ in welborganised tribes* holding 
their popular assemblies* ted by renowned chieftains or 
Wjigs^ honouring their bards and priests^ free from social 
distinction, and possessing many of the arts and refinements 
of ctidl isation. Even physicians ® are men tionei who collect 
herbs for the curing of disease* magic spells being recited 
when the herbs were applied to the patient^ 

^ Sm Hfliir, O.S.T., ^ /^pW* ™L 4 , i 6 t s. 143, f 
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To the ASvins Jaud is given, for that when, in the 
time of battle, a leg 'ivas severed like a wild bird’s pinion, 

St^g'bt gave VtspaM a leg of imn tliat she mivb t move wbii 
lime the conflict opened.'^' 


Stranger still, the Aivins restore the eyesight of oiw 
bljndcd for hia evil deeds. 

Otter tiai^, however, both social and religious, are to be 
found, recalling faint reminiscencea from a distant past 
T, fforlorn and deserted, and their property 
divided, a custom not far removed from that of the ancient 
mansj where the useless father, when over sixty, was 
cither killed or turned to menial work by hig son, who took 
pws«ston of his property; or from that of the Romani 
T , \ ^sged into the Tiber* The position of woman 
m many respecU improved from that of the Indo- 
Germanic period, when she ivas treated as a chattel, the 
absolute property of her lord and master. Possibly the 
many bi^hi^ encountered during the Jong march of the 
^ans ow s India, the losses and opposition met with 

have given woman time and 
work out her owp individuality, whilst hcf 
rs must have gained for her a consideratioa 
she would not otherwise have received. The further feet 

IhtM. '"^de Slaves.* must havt gisen 

fnrl u ^ ^lyan tiibca a dominant posiitimij 

mde^dent of household drudgery, the full benefit of 

'>'oa \6 not be slow to avail them- 
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Polygamy was, no doubt, common in Vedic times, 
yet the pncral custom seems to have favoured moiuK 
gamy, either from necessity or from the growth of a 
reined aeRtfmenL 

The woman who was handsome is rroorded to have been 
allowed to choose her own friend or lover and the hymn 
which records the custom, states, with dry humour, that no 
one would object to a man carrying off the blind daughter 

of Jinothtr. 

Thtrt b no evidence to show that wonoen were in these 
early times curtailed of their fieedom or confined to the 
solitude of their own homes, as Is the custom now in India 
aincng the respectable Hindu families* a custom pnmaiily 
due Co the fear of insult from foreign conquerors. In one 
Vedic hymnn the story is told of the wrath of the wife of 
ndra, who^e path was obstructed by an offending demon^ 
e goddess rails that, great as were her swelling charms^ 
ereat as her joy in Inclra^s love, the demon had checked 
her course, although she uqges that it the custom for 
^omen to go openly to the festival, and to the place of 

sacnfice. 

Again the Dawn Is depicted as coming forth, as women 
ttg to a festal meeting, while in many cases it was the 
custom for husband and wife to perform the necessary 
^cri CM together Not only was thb so; but one hymn 
gni* is ascribed to a poetess ViivavSra, in ^ikhich she 

the deity to maintain the welUknit bonds of wife 
^<3 htisband* 

More suggestive of the true position held by woman in 
13 early period are the verses* recited at the wedding of 
otnaand the Moon and Suntan idealised type of 

ones. For the bride and bridegroom fortune^ 
Perity, and sous are besought; for the bride it ts 

^ K, 17^ la, 
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prayed that she may rule over her household and bear 
aflectioni to her husband. The assembled people are 
prayed to bid the bride pwd fortune, and as the bride¬ 
groom Ukes her by the hand, he declares that the pds 
have appointed her head of his household, to share his jo>'s, 
to twine her arms around him, and love him fitly, so that 
thej' both may reach old age together. At the threshold 
her new home the bride is bidden to enter, and bring 
down a blessing on all who dwell there, so that the home 
may grow full of happiness, full of joy and mirth, full of 
sons and grandsons. 

In some respects the life in these archaic hmes seems to 
have been not far diflemint from that to be seen in many 
parts of India to-day. One hymn > tells of the vintner's 
house, and of the wine-skins kept within. The Aryans 
then ate flesh and drank deep.* The intoxicating juice 
of the Soma plant was poured out at the sacrifice until it 
came to be worshipped as a loved deity. The I ndo-Aryans, 
wandering in search of new homes and goda, may well 
have crirsi out in the words of the Fersian poet;*— 

” YestflTtLay iTsi* Da/* madness did preparc^ 

Tfrmorrtw'i SUente, Triumph, or Dtipair^ 

Drink E fpr you know nni whence you come, not «hyi 
Drink [ for know not why you go^ nor where-” 


Drinking, fighting, and living free, despising the darker 
skinned aborigines^ the Vedit Aryans, except for thek 
belief in their gods and sacrifices, stand out as a race in 
many points akin to the Greeks of Homeric daya No 
gloomy speculations arc to be found over the mystery 
of the soul and terrors of an hereafter. To the Aryan, 
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Nature was instinct with joy, while lave was boid and 
untamed. 

Gambling in ancient, as in tnodem, India, was a favourite 
Wet One despairing gambler pours forth his Jament in 
tcims which, in spite of their archaic setting, might well 
find an echo in many a modern Rijput household. He 
bemoans^ how, though hb wife had uev'er shamed hiri?* 
had never blamed him^ had never turned away from him 
or from his friends, but had been ever gentle, yet for one 
throw of tfie dice he had for ever turned his face from her. 
He then continues My nnothcr-in-Iaw detests me, my 
wife rejects me, I cannot discover what is the enjoyment of 
the gambler* Others pay court to the wife of the man 
whose wealth is coveted by the impotuous dice* Yet as 
soon as the browm dice when they are thrown make a 
Sound, 1 hasten to their rendezvous like a w^oman to her 
paramonr. Hooking, piercing, deceitful vexatious, delight¬ 
ing to torment, the dice dispense transient gifts, and again 
niin the winners. They appear to the gambier oovered 
with honqi^p They roll downward^ they bound upward, 
having no hands, they overcome him who hasi The 
destitute wife of the gambler is distressed, and so, too, is 
the mother of a son who goes she knows not whither, it 
'^es the gambler to see his own wife, and then to observe 
the wives and happy homes of others. In the morning he 
yekes the brown horses (the dice); by the time when 
the fire goes out he has sunk into a degraded wretch, 
Never play with dice^ practise husbandly; rejoice in thy 
P^P^/i esteeming it sufficieoL" 

There fe no doubt evidence,* for those who care to pursue 
^ subject^ that women's vows were as frail in ancient 
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Vedic times as they are today, and that monogamy, the 
ideal bond of earthly noion, carried in its wake some far 
from submissive swains. Charms against rival wives, 
charms to hold the flickering love of man or woman, arc 
given in the hymns of the “ Atharva-veda," which evidently 
goes back in its underlying basis as far as do the hymns of 
the more stately “Rig Veda." Bloomfield, in his recent 
translation of the Atharvan Hymns, has given a numher 
of these spells, some of which are said in the spells 
themselves to have travelled from distant places. One of 
these spells^ is as followsFrom folk belonging to all 
kinds of people, from the Sindhu thou hast been fetch^ 
the very remedy for jealousy. As if a fire b burning him, 
as if the forest fire bums in various directions, this jealousy 
of him do thou quench, as a lire is quenched by water” 

More pleasing is the love-charm for a bride and bride' | 
groom, as translated by Griffith: ^ 1 

" Swed !uc till: glances of oer eyes, oui faces are as seioath as balm, ) 
Within thy bosom harbour tne, one spirit dwell in both ef us-* ] 

Another potent charm tells how to bind the love of a | 
reluctant maiden I 

** My tongtus hath honey at iht and sweetest haney at Uie Ttrt 4 i 

Thou yiddtst to nay wiih and wili itnd shall be mint asid cmly mint 
My in Is lionty sweet, and honey sweet my going forth ; j 

My voice and woids are iweet: 1 fmn would bo lake honey if-J j 

Look 

Around thee have I girt a sone oi 5tigar<ane to banish hate- ^ 

That iboo may^st be in love with me, my dulingp never to depcurL 

There are verses of the *' Ri^ Veda"* which allude to the 
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sons of unwedded women, sometimes to the birth of 
children in secret The union of a widow m 

muma^e^with her brother-in-law, for the purpoise 
of raising up offspring to the deceased husband, gives 
evidence in itwlf of, at least, the non-universality of the 
aneient Ar>'an ctLstom of the widow being put to death 
on the decease of her husband. On death the body 
of the deceased w^as burned,* though burial was also in 
vogue In one hymn* it is prayed that both those who 
are humed and those W'ho are not burned may here¬ 
after gain the perfect path* and a body such as they 
desire. One hymn gives the entire funeral surroundings 
when the tribe brings forth its deceased kinsman to 
TOtore hint to mother earth. Round the burial-place the 
friends and relarives of the deceased assemble and 
coEumcnce their wail to death 
From amid the throng the cry of the bard goes forth to 
Death:— 

*'■ Gq thou niii'w fat away, 1 speak to ihee who secsi not, and hearest 
not, iiijiire thm not our cbildnm norOnr fighting men. These all 
vts&ding here are now divided from the dead. We look to dance and 
we long to leagthen emt otir days. Let all here Iwe a himclied 
ycari. Betwisen titose living and him now dead we heap up stonee; let 
none adviioce beyond tbem ; by tbla stone we now set op, let deatli be 
kept away. Let first the women not yet widowed, those with noble 
hoshandf go hence, weeping not, fllroog, adorned wiili jewels, let them 
go &ret towurtls the hemst* Now let ihe wifie of the dead man arisen 
Lei her go m the world of the living, Yoar husband's life ls fled, you 
Jire now the widow of him who gmspa yo^ir hand and leads loitb.^ 
Take now ihe bow from the hand of him who lies deodL- Eoter, O 

^Zinmvcr, AlL tnd, Lcbem ™pL Jif. 

'LfccBtetWBHiy, fL s, HrV.p K, 40, 2- 
Oldcaberg^ " Kct dea V«ki^*' p, 570, 

I jannyo yonim agre.*^ 

^ttiia deisen gcwocdeni derjetit ddne llwd ergreift nod dkb 
•afriBhen imdat ”-^Jdenb«g, m. d» Vedas,'’ 57i 
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llfeteH cmet mother earthi the wtdespread earthy sort as a mauiEii; in 
her armi rest free fr^im sitL Let now the earth gentljr close artwiMi yoa,, 
even ns a mothtr gently wmpt her infant child in soft robes^ Lei now 
ihe fibers keep safe thy resting-place^ and let Yama, the Srst manal 
who passed the poitals of dealhp prepare for thee a new abiding^pUccu’ 

It would bo rash to affirm from this hymn that widow- 
burning was totaily unknonm in Vcdic times. The custom 
was an old one* and survived in India down to vciy recent 
days. In the Atharva-vedap"' * it is referred to as an ancient 
custom, so that it will be safer ® to accept the conclusion that 
the custom w-as not one belonging to the family or tribe of 
the poet who composed the Vedic Hyntm The fact* too, 
that the bow was taken from the hand of the deceased and 
gold substituted, shows an advance on the older custoffif 
where the belongings of the dead man were burned with 
him," and may tend to support the sugg^tton that the 
widow was simtlarly rescued by a spedai rite. 

The one great perplexing question for all mankind— the 
question as to what becomes of man after death—still 
remained to perplex the IndcnAiy'an mtndjf haply it might 
find some solution, and then hand on the weary quest a$ 
a heritage to occupy the subtle thought and untiring efforts 
of succeeding generations. Dcathp so far as can be Icamod 
from the Vcdic literature, was held to be Uie gotng-rprth 
from the living of his breathp^ or of the thinking part* the 
mindp which was held to reside in the heart Yama was 
the first mortal to find the after world. 

Those who had done good in thU w'orld; those who had 

* A-V.p niU. 3 , I. 

^"I>biiriii4 puii^lu *idi tinll£ nue.'”— Ziiatiicrp Ind. Lebtsa.*** 

PP- 339 - 31 - 

’ Nicht irtUrfi richt cn mil dcr Wimre^—lie bcstcigt 
luEEfoi^ aivi ei beduf q^cq riEueHea Acts tun » rcn iJoft mr Wdt 
der Lebi»4Efi niTUdkwItObrtii."—Oldcnbefg, Rd. Uci ytUu,** p* ^ 7 - 

* For thfal, tbe *Wp Of phjxkml bnalbr m Oldimbcj^ pu 5a| aji 

ibf v^fwfnT, ibe iobtle body of the SKObby*, ELV., x. x^t Buth ^of ^ 

n. X^, 4 , 
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jwfonncd sacnfices, been Liberal. TOirlors or ascetic saints, 
gained the happy heaven where dwell Yama, the fathers^ 
and the gods who have passed to the land siEnllar to that 
described in the Odyssey :* 

""To ihc plaia Elysian, where light-haiied Rhadamanihesdath dwclL 
Where restTiil is life and ever with men It goeLb ftdl welL^ 

There they met with Yama. who was guarded by two 
four-eyed brindled dogs^ with broad nostrils^ Death's 
niesseiigera among men, though again the Dove* is men¬ 
tioned as Death's envoy. They dwell with Yama as the 
Fathers who have again gained spirit or breath * knowing 
right and returning to earth to eat the funeraJ oblations, to 
which they are periodically summoned These Fathers are 
prayed* not to injure the living. It b they,* who. with 
Soma, have stretched out the heavens and the earth, set 
tile stars in the firmament, and given the great light 
Ln thb happy after-life the body of the deceased, tliough 
tipt in the form it bore during life^ takes part, and pines for 
raiment and nourishmentp^ provided for it by devout sons at 
the funeral oblation. So when the deceased is cremated the 
deity of the Fire is besought • not to consume him entirelyi 
not to scatter his body or skinp but to give to the 
fathers, endowed with breath and clothed with a new body^ 
any portion that may have been injured by bird. ant. serpent 
or beast of prey, fully restored 

^ ** Aixslfir wortbip uadi tbc tvXx cf lihe dwi Luve cd ptuc la Uu llocscric 
wwid; ijsd huve ovat''—Schrvia* 

'Avb, Odyssey." 1, SCl, 

* I, 4 , 

K. 15, 11 ** Asum ye (Mdr^ v- 

iii 55 , i. 

tiii jj, 

^Oklcaibei^. '^RcL Vedai^** v* p. For k Uur idfi** m 

4f 4i wllmlluf decewd l»l^^UPUJ5 pmioftilp Hiafcn. *^SmL 
a, good ufd CTil doedi aie weired, wd recampeliic givea 

(“ SiL Brth.,” tL Si a, 57: X. 5, 4, 15). 

K-V. X, I, 
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The home of the dead is said to lie at the back of the 
sky ^ it b. again, a place where there is uncreated light.* a 
world vvherein the sun is placed ; it is within the sky's 
deepest depths. Again, it is in the third firmament * in the 
third sky, where there is joy and delight, attainment of all 
wishes, where one dwells immortal, and the fathers wander 
as they will. Another verse* tells how those, who have 
given rich offertngs to the priests during lifep go to the 
highest heaven; those who have given gifts of horses dwell 
by the sum Vet again the deceased Is addressed in a hymn* 
w hich telb the good deeds done by those who have wn 
the happy shoresj where a mead made from honey, or Soma, 
awaits those who, by their penance,® have become in vincible 
and gained the Kght There dwell warriors who in the 
fight have given up their bodies, and those who have on 


earth upheld the right 

Heaven, a happy hereafter, was all that was looked 
forward to by these Vedie Arj'ana. Throughout the 
hymns there Is no weariness of life, no pessimism. The 
day^s work had to be done, a new home woo witli sword 
in hand, and there wend friendly gods to cheer on the 
warriors. The time had yet to come, as come it docs to 
all. when the si^'crd is laid aside, and man shudders at 
the thought that in the fight for advance and progress he 
most take his weaker brother's life, and blast all the ideals 
which set peace and goodwill to all men as the prototype 


of heavenly mercy. 

As to the future of the evil-doer and the sinful, there ^ 


* R.V., L my 5 - 

* Xi i4i 7- 

* ICVk, ii. 11^ 9-: ibkd iphere drT lonnHt heai^i wbejc 

wchtMi anf fsJl ef liflbt (GrifliniK 

* X. 107, a. 

■ IT. 4. .... 

* Tipui, " dwth mtkat " tOldcnbME. S34). “ TliitpaeSi rel»E?«“ 

lien " (Mail. O.S.T., wL p. 3 lo^ " (a™™ " IGriEth). 
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bat faint allusion. In one verse ^ Indra and Soma arc 
{uayed to cast the wicked into the depths,* into a darkness 
{mfound, from which they emerge not. Again, in another 
verse, it» said that a deep place’ has been made for those 
maidens without brothers who wander about doing evil; 
&r women who deceive their husbands, who are sinful, 
unrighteous, and untruthrul. 

' ItV., lA 104 , ji 

■ “Ali^''tMur, p. juJi “lu den Kcrli«*(OMenbt«B> 1k 
•lLV„iv,S.S. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TWIUCIIT OF THE OI.DEE AND THE DAWN OF 
HEWER DEITIES. 

As the Aryan tribes wandered on throu^fh monntain passes^ 
gloomy Torests.and scantily cultivated river-valleys towards 
the lowland plains of India^ the sacred duty of each house¬ 
holder was to preserve bright within his homestead tlie 
Ducc-kindled spark of fire. In Greece, Hestia. the godded 
of the domegtic hearth, had the sacred fire ever kept lights 
in the Delphic Temple. Vesta had her temple at LaviniutOg 
and there the sacred fire brought first from Troy by iEneas 
was kept burning with pious cane. To-day, m Indta» when 
the sedate Hindu awakes to feci the cold^ grey dawn cte^p 
slowly through the early morning mists, he rbes* and from 
amid the ashes, carefully heaped together the night befort 
on the household hearth, unfolds the glowing sparkj and 
with his palm-leaf fan kindles again the friendly firt No 
defiling breath from his impure mautb js e%'er wafted do 
the sacred friend of man. No Hindu, however low or 
fiilkn, would dare to extingtiUh a huming light by pro¬ 
fanely blowing on it as do the foreigners. 

Should once the life go from the glcacning spark, a^d ft 
lie cold as man lieu cold in death, then the kindling sticks of 
Amni wood are brought forth, one twirling piece is pla«^ 
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in the bored“Dut hollow of the other, and twirled round 
so that the skilled hand of a nativic soon brin^ again to 
life the sacred fiama. Here to the primitive mind, untrained 
in scienti^c terminolo^, is an exact type of all birth and 
re-creation. To-day everywhere may be seen^ in households 
and by the roadside, emblems outwardly phallic in their 
fortti, yet symbolic of the wooden implements whereby a 
new birth takes place, whereby something is produced 
which is endowed with a vital life* The new'-bom fire 
has a will, a potency of its own, as much as has mam It 
is animated by a soul, it breathes, it goes free, rejoidng, 
laughing, crackling i it is a friend in the household, a friend 
as it rushes through the undergrowth, drives the foe from 
his hiding-places^ and bums down his strongholds. It is 
a god resembling, more or less, in the thoughts of the 
perplexed obscn.'er, something which must be human, 
endowed with human powers and attributes, the assistance 
of which must be courted^ the groat power of which must 
be won as an aid to the conquering Aryans* So ail the 
phenomena of Nature become more or less vaguely per- 
9oni5i:?d in one form or another, and prayers, charms, and 
incantations arc compcised and sung to sway these deities* 
to make them more propitious and extend their aid to- 
their worshippers. 

In times of danger from increasing foes, in times of 
victory or public rejoicing, io times of drought, m times 
when the storms burst forth, the thunder rolls, and the 
terror-striking lightriing gleams along the clouds, bursts 
through the heavens, and sends its thunderbolts to tear 
with heavy crash the sobbing earth asunder, then the people 
turn to their gods, and the tribal sacrifice Is made^ Those of 
the tribe on whom the gift of musk and of song have falJen 
^ then called forth to cany' out the sacrifice, so that the 
gods may be drawn near« 

In Vedic sacrificial times, an open space, or large thatched 


4 ^ 
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hall was first preparrf. Thcrrc the sacrificial altar w-as set 
upp aiid the posts, to which the sacrificial victims vrm 
bound, adorned Priest ^ move busy to and fra amid 
the scene. Seven officiating priests* arc named. The duty 
of the Bffihmanp who in later ritual becomfes the chief over¬ 
seeing priest of the entire sacrifice, is referred to as that of 
kindling* Che fire, and the recital of the h>rmns to Indra.* 
Three fires were the number to be prepared within fife 
sacrificial halL The first represented the household fh^ 
always lighted front fire obtained by drilling one piece of 
hard AninJ wood into another. It was the fire before 
which, in the private sacrifices;, each householder recited 
such Vedic Hymns as were held in hb family to haw* 
special potency to summon the deities, to w'hom chiefly the 
intoxicating Soma juice was ofTered, so that it might plea* 
and exhilarate them as it did man. The second, hnowu 
as the “ Sonthem Fire,'' stood to the eastward i it was kindW 
from the household fire. From the South were held tt 
come uncles spirits, malignant influences, and die spirits 
of the departed; these the “ Southern Fire was suppc^l 
ta ward oflf from the sacrifice held sacred to the gods alone 
The third fire stood yet further to the East It was the 
chief fire of the ceremony. 

First used and kept ready to destroy all of the ofTcnng 
not consumed by the gods, it came to be the place whcticc 
amid the flames and incense, nourishment was u.'afted 
towards the heavens and eager deities. Near at hand were 
placed scats of sacred grass, on which the gewis were prayrf 
to be seated, and partake of the ofiTering^ One strangP 
relic of bygone days was the ofieiing of human bicwi 

^ R.V, L l^t 5 (Griailhlh, for iktccn prk^ ^ 

»TiK **iroiirp" " Fo^p** Atnldh^" 

ukI ** BraliTiun “ {w K. 91, to; Ha^ 13 $ ** Aiu 

*R,V,p *, 52, a, 

* Oidaibere^ p« 39^1 buld* hfoa to be thf Er^muUodwuia- W« 
of SilbiBA£bi me meiuiaJiEd Ln dghl hynms^ 
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Only this yesu- the natives fled from Bombay m thousands, 
not for few of the plague, but because the whisper had 
gone forth ^ that theif forrfffo rulers had prepared a holo 
caust of human victims, to appease the divinity of the 
Qiiceo-Empress, whose sUtue in Bombay had been insulted. 
Among the Khonds of the wil d hill-tracts of Ganjam, human 
victims, purchased from the lowland tradem, were untU 
lately saciificedi and their blood and flesh given to the 
earth to ensure its fertility, and increase the redness of the 
turmeric by its magical and physical influence.' 

In the Vedic Hymn the story is told of how the youth 
Sunashepa was bound as a victtni to the sacrificial post, 
and by his supplications to the gods released from his fate. 
In another hymn * the order of procession, when a horse 
is led forward to be sacrificed, is detailed. The horse itself 
goes firsts then follows a cart* then a human being 
succeeded by cows and troops of maidens* 

In the more refined Vedic Hymns there are few traces 
to be found of human sacrifice^ the commonest form of all 
savage rites* In later days, when the details of the fully 
developed sacrificial system were set forth in the prolix 
aud wearisome prose manuals,* it is declared that in the 
banning the sacrifice most acceptable to the gods was 
man. The text then goes on to tell how, for the man a 
hoise was substituted, then an ox, then a sheep, then a 
goat, until at length it was found that the gods were most 
pleased with offerings of rice and barley* Here in the 

^ The cvidecicc for iMi is iboiMkd OCk iBdwpfuubl* aiuliorily* km refmfcl 
fo bf L«d Utskf b the &jm*t of reawlu «i Syffi;™-C*p*aiii Buiton * 
E^pw Ml Um R[i^ Afiutic SoQCty, cm the “ RBim of Plmapw' iWl* 

* ^ Fraicr, J.G., ** GoJdcti Bouflh." toI, L pjx 3S4 39 ^^ 

* L 163 ,« ; MwdoBdl, I.R.A.S. P 9^ ^ 

" d£f Vedau," p. 36s Wm mowA ftlT die Eiilucfli wsdiidwff 
•cteiopftf Mjjirfitllft wild, Bcbemt mfr frtehl jodcO Kwidfel aartfUJcEiiKwW-“ 
cf p, 35, for (be ofiermE* of melted butteTf 

miUt, rice^ rnttp*, ukd ■n4 Soai» raiied wmUx » milk* 

3, 5. 
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a^ncicnt manual, is clearly seE forth the gradual passii^ of 
mankind through the early stages of primitive culture 
First, they start as wild and savage hunters, then Eura 
to pasturagCh lending horses to be used for food and mill^ 
then to taming the wilder animalSj and at last settle dovii 
to agriculturCp from which laborious mode of life—the encist 
laborious of all save mining—they gained those habits rf 
perseverance and patient industry which led them onwanb 
to the invention of mechanical appliances. 

One other great ofTering to the deities was the intoxicatuig 
Soma juice, squeessed from the succulent stems of a 
now unknown in India. This offering of the Soma jewc 
became in tune the type of all true sacrifices.^ 

From the Vedic Hymns may be ima^ned the hall« 
open space strewn, with grass; the sacrificial stakes *dl 
decorated; the trembling animals led near; the alEan 
built and prepared ' the three fires llamEng upwards, The 
Soma plants are standing ready in a cart» to which ^ 
harnessed two goats; the officiating attendants prepare tbc 
straining presses and goat-hair strainer, through which tbt 
juice drops down like glistening rain i the sacrificing prifit 
waits ecstatic, he is already in communion with the 
he is Indeed a god Mmself The Vedic Hymns are briof 
murmured or chanted, every accent, stress, and inEonau® 
carefully marked, for the least mistake would vitiate the 
whole cemmonyi and bring danger to all present. 

The gods arc invited to take their places, eat of the 
viands or drink the Soma juice* yet nowhere can the 
of gods be seeiu There are no idols present* the 
yet to come when the sacrificial post, well-carved 8 ® 
ornamented, would be brought within a temple asthesld 
or form of the god* to be honoured, fed with ofTeriogs 
worshipped. Who then are the gods invoked by 
early Aryans at the domestic altar^ or before the ihp 
^ " Prtljife u thm VedA*' ” 
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Each gctd hAS his defined rank^ esxh has his allotted 
ritual. In the itiind of the Vcdic pricat there was no hazi¬ 
ness as to the god he adored.^ Yet the goda all move 
to and fio, so far aa the hytnns depict them, in nebulous 
anthropomorphic forms. The singer, as he recites the praise 
ef each god in turn, lauds and exaggerates the attributes 
of the deity he carries for the moment before him in his 
imagination. The deity at its highest is some person!Red 
phenomenon of Nature. It is addressed as if it were man¬ 
like; endowed with human will and potency, yet in the 
mystic utterances of the poet^ it never assumes the objective 
reality, with which it would have been endowed by a 
Semitic or Greek dramatic genius. 

So indistinct is the delineation of the gods^ as fashioned 
by the Vedic poet, that Professor Max MUllcr* with all 
his vivid imagination, has but been able to trace the 
shadowy forms of various gods, each rising in turn to be 
supreme and highest god. 

First of all the gods is Fire, or ** Agni-*^ He is the great 
loved god of the Aryans, to whom the opening hymn of the 
Vedas is addressed as the deity praised by new poets as 
well as by old. Yet though Agni is father of all the gods, 
he is but a younger deity,* for originally Fire merely con¬ 
sumed the offerings left from the repast of the other gods; 
K) fie is son * to all the other gods, and had no part in the 
drinking of the Soma juice. Thrice bom was Agnl 
From the heavens he fell to earth as lightning, on earth he 
is produced by the rubbing of the firesticksp in the water * 
also he Gods his birth as lightning in the cloudsi or as 
sprun^f from the wood which holds water as its essence.* 

* Oyci]bec]g, "Rcl. des Vedn,**!! lOJ (luA ijt 

^ Wai MlUlcf, Indi* = Wbai Dio Si T«ada Ui,” p, H7- 

■ Oklcniie^^ p. J04. 

* Mdr, ¥dL V. Hal ], p. 44 f R.V., viL f j uL r4i 

* 0 \daihttj^ p, 108. 
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He finds his place in the three sacrificial fires t and at the 
domestic hearth he is worshipped three times a day by aJi 
Hindus. Strong when bom* he ecver ages, he new® 
sleeps,* he is ever beautiful, he has ruddy limbs, yet he is 
not to be touched * for his locks are flames,* He is the 
guest in every dwelling; * be is the bearer of messae^; hla ; 
ears are ever listening, he carries the sacrificial food to the j 
gods. He is the charioteer of the worshipper. As he goo 
on his way, rich in splendour, and adorned with gold and ■ 
glittering omamenta, he carries his banner of smoke and 
his flames of war, " like the roruring waves of the Sindhu." 

His black trail is to be seen in the brush'ivood; he is never 
tired and ever greedy; when the butter is poured over him 
his back shines like that of an anointed youth who runs a 
lacfc* His jaws are fiery, his strength is as that of a buJl, 
he breaks down the stronghold of the Dasa fot* To win 
hm aid “ wise men fashion forth spells,” ^ for “ he upholds 
the sky by his efficacious spells.” To him “three hundi^ 
gods, and three thousand and thirty more did honour. ^ 

As the poet composes his best song he prays: “ May this 
well-composed prayer, O Agni, be more welcome than a 
badly composed out." « It is Agni who protects the man who 
speaks the right and the truth.** To Agni the sinner pray-s 
«\Vliale«r sin, O ymiiigissi jfod, wc have comniitted against tbM 
in ihnughtlusness, men as we are malte ihmi us sinless before AdiU J 
TiJ from on all stditi, O Ajjul” 


V. 3. j. 

10 , S- 

• /i^, T. 4, 5. 


^ Sir. 7| la * I T4J, 3- 

*/^^.p L ]4(> S. * rr- pp 

hrHiM fritiaa, ftiiMt wdCTMnc m the dwtlluig 


T T. 44, 11 Okknboi^ p. 3HJ, 

* Se* " VtilisdK Stodko.i" toJ. i. p. iSt. 


* R, V,, m izp a. 

»» s. 6 ?t 4 - 

» iiL ^ 9: X. 6, 

w QldchbtT^ RRE.* T 0 I. xln* p. I 4 J- 
M ^1- P* 3*^! it. a. 

“ R.V^, IT, [ 3 , 4 (fr- Oltknbcigp SuBlEs, vul 
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Agni IS four-«ycd^ he watches hb worshippers on all 
aides he accepts the praise pf the poorj to him the 
prayer goes up 

“ Have mercy ilpOB iis ; thou art preat ” ■ 

And again— 

** Forgive, O Aeti 3+ ihb oor look ^mciou^y tm the way which 

wt have wai3<Jercd from afar.^ * 

He b prayed to carry the sacrifice to the gods, for when- 
ever we sacrifice constantly to this or to that god,to theealone 
the sacrificial food b offered*"* He flames forth against all 
those who are wicked, and against all sorcerers,^ He drives 
away sickness, and ev^cr stays near his worshippers as a 
father stays near to a son ; and he is chief of all the 
clana. 

He is the god, indbtinc t, and clothed in all the subjec¬ 
tive mysticism of his worshippers, who b prayed to cotne 
to the sacrifice, and take hb place on the sacred graAs 
among the gods as Hotar, Priest and Purohit^ and giver of 
treasure. 

Sack are the Vodic gods of whom It may be said» in the 
chastened language of Andrew Lang:^ ^'The lights of 
rihialbric dogma, and of pantheistic and mystic and poetic 
emotion, fall in turn like the changeful hues of sunset, on 
figures as melting and shifting as the clouds of sunset" 

Id such forms the gods everywhere crowd through the 
three regions and hover round the aJlars* Some, abstract 
conceptions/ such as Wrath, Faitbt Speed, and Abund- 
ance^ others, the personifications of active agencies, 

> 31 , 13 . 

■ Qdenbci^ L sS, is; WL klv« t. 

■ R.V^, i 31 , 1 - 6 ; itl»i 

^OldnbcTK, I. 3 ^ d ^ dn. 

* EV., i* 13 , If S.RE., viiL 

* "Mjih. muuU Afid RcJtgioii,** «i L p* 161* 

» MwkiKll, J.R. AmS. {1695), P' 9 ^ 
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as Tvashtar, the lord 1 who forms all things, who f^iotis 
the sun in the hea^ns and the child in the motherj Pnsban, 
the Guide, who shows the path of death to the sacofiow. aid 
Savitai* the Quiekener or Inspircr. who with his ras^ arna 
holds forth his blessing and giveth hope to alL B 
or Brahiiiaiiaspati.the lord of the BrMhmdn, or prayer, tithes 
shape and form as does Prajapati, the lord of all c«atur^ 
for “the image of the Creator floats haeily among others in 
the great, grey, shapeless mUt which surrounds the world of 

creation.**^ , _ . - . 

As the imagination strives to pierce through the mists. 

and form out one by one the Vedic gods, a figure glidM 
gently out from amid the rest, rising, clothed in gwments 
of purest light, as the lo\'ed maiden-goddess, the glMitJing 
bride, the Dawn. As she draws near, the youth with 
niddy limbs and locks of flame, grows pale and fad« a^y. 
while the dark Night rises to make place for her loved sister, 
the glowing ever-wekome light, the first-bom daughter ot 
the Sky- Seated on her car she cometh; 
speed her over the land of her worshippers. At «« 
coming the birds fly up from their nests, and man 
from sleep to gar* in solemn wonder at the fair 
who steals forth as a dancer, never resting, her breasts 
bared, her garments adorned, for he remembereth how- 

“ All ibose who watched for ihcc of qU 
Are and tioiw his we who gilifi 
Qa ihf approach ; la future days 
ShcOl other mtn thy b^ams behold-'’ 

With the Dawn rise two horsemen^ the Afitfina* her twin 
brothers or husbands.^ sons of Dyaua. They arc ^ 
inseparable, like to the Dioscuri, sons of Zeus, who 

I Wftdli, "Cbiffloloey o\ the p^ 9^ 

» MocdoiKOp J.E-A.S. (i%s)p *- 

* Oldenhcigp n. 

* Hf^pkuu, *■ ftcL of traik,” pL fta 
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Attica freed their sister Helena from Theseus, They yet 
dwell ever apart; they are wonder-workers.^ of "golden 
brilliancy.” Swill as young falcons, wearing lotus garlands, 
their chariot is triple-wheeled and threefold in its parts, 
with golden reins and drawn by swift-flying birds.* The 
Ailvins arc the physidans of the gods, bringing health to 
all; thtg' arc the friends of all lovers.* Yet so indistinctly 
do they loom in their forms and attributes, that they have 
been held tO' be the morning and evening star,* and yet 
again the blending light and darkness of morning dawn, or 
else the Heaven and Earth, the Sun and Moon, or Day and 
NigliL* 

Before SQrya, the Sun-god, who supports the sky even 
as truth supports or upholds the earth, who springs from 
Aurora, hb mother,* and speeds forth on his chariot, drawn 
by seven swift steeds, the Dawn fades away:— 

'* But by tht aiDQTUfis Stmit 

Pursued and vaaquisbed in the ntccp 
Thoy socm iTt locked m hin embia{:e. 

And irith him bkndest mlo 

U IS as Savitajj the Quitk^ner^ the Inspirer*"^ that the Sun 
“ stands forth as the golden deity^ yellow4iairiedfc surroundefi 
a golden lustre® and with upraised arnis holds forth 
bleasmgs and hope to his worshipper^,"' As he arises the 
chant bursts forth!— 

* Mocfi VdL W* pL [. 

•Oldentwig* “^Kd. daVediSp-^p. aij 

* lUcdondl, J, JL, A.S, 953* fi wf-? Mtdn wl- Ji34- 

* at §1, 4; TO, j; IJciplttM,'' Ret of lodni,^ |fc 4Z« 

f Muifp waH t. p. 

* LILA,S. p, 951, 

^ toL T. pp. j6;i^ i6j_ 
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“ UpriBOT li Savlm, thii E«J 

T. 

G^,bT«d-k»d*d. spreads L« arm 

drcling r^oQs.'' * 

Iti later mythology the solar deity emeigcs ffom the 
brotherhcxid of all the Vedic 

ine aod of the world, who moves m three st^ over the 
universe,* bearing in his hand as symbol of his ^ 

Z« disc, and having by his side the heavenly bad. 

^^'^Rudra, the bearer of the thundertolt and of tl« 

« Manits " or Storm-gods, arising dear from the seething 
of changing thought, lives to-day in Indian “ 

dread god. Siva, the “ Auspicious,”* the potential D«^y 
of the Universe. In Vedic times he was ^ 

forests and in mountains, bearer of bis dreaded message 

fever and disease* 

From around the altars of the VediC Aryans older deiU® 
pass away and are forgotten : for them hymns ^ no more 
feshioned. Newer deities inspire the poets 
fulfilling new functions in the course of the 
ing life. Dyaos. the Sky. the Father of the Silent Heaven^ 
and Mother Earth herself early vanish from the 
also TriU sinks to rest, while the great encompassing say. 

* OrifFiihp R-V.p lEi jSp L 

* MMiofltll, J.R-A-S. (l 89 S)i pp. t?D, d «r. 

!SC'"B-i B-P. 

leiM fcMdlidw klMlthdllnilfiaide MBchl bf(t<liulrf m kUi. 
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thc^cient Vanina/ the Avestan Ahura Mazda, g:ives place 
as a popular deity to tndra, as the Sun-god Alitra, the 
Avestan Mithra, does to Savitar. Even the hymn^ to the 
Dawt^ pale before those to Agni and Soma when fire 
became the symbol of sacerdotal [wver, and Soma the 
personified deity of the intoxicating beverage from wlicnce 
tie seers derived their inspiration. 

Yet Varuna was the deity who rose nearest to the heights 
of monotheistic greatness as sole ruler of the universe. It 
was he who by hb magic measured out the earth with the 
stin, and he was the god who saw into the hearts of aU, 
knowing the guilty as they came trembling before him to 
cemiess their guilt^ 

If «i: have slmied agaJnst the Wan who to vet us, have e^er wrotiged 
t brother^ friend or c-amrode^ the neighbour ever wiih ^5^ or 
a stiong^^er 

0 Vamna, lemove frooi tu Use trerSpasB^ If we as gamesters cheat at 
pla7„ have cheated, done wrarg unirjtllngl; or siniiiedl of ptttpoae 
Cut oU these sms away like tooseoed fetterSi and Vanina, let its be 
thioHE Qn-ii beloved,” * 

The poet piatys to Varuna to forgive man for the laws 
broken day by day^ He seeks to bind the deity with a new 
as he wail-s sadly in soft, pleading tones, the futl sense 
of which lies only in the sound of the Sanskrit — 

^ Pari hi tile vimajiyavah palanti vaa^m ishtaye 
Vayo oq vnlanlir xipo-"' 

translation can give the full throb whkh beats 
flirecghoiit the lincs» Like all the rest of the Vedic Hymns 

fh^kuu, ittL of [adiB, p|t y yj. The et^iuitijao Vnratii (O^JMi'Ps) 
^ OkkflbcfS; tuft m J.R-iS, fv ; 

. Grtndnsi, d. Fldldlofl^ n. AJlfftuimkiLCide, '* Viedk kfylbolDgyp'' 

^MkfdoiKU (lS9?J-^"Tbc et^aikiD, cboiieb pfen^ndiag phenetk diJFi' 
MSTflii posiUik;» B«th, lUl of Indk," p. 1 ?. 
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the meaning alone oan be given Yet my 
hims onlyto thonghb of gainmg 

fli« to its msting-placfe" But the beauty and spmt 
of the Vedic Hymns can only be known or ;iidgrf 
when heard feelted in the land of thmr birth. Tha 
ooet having in the above lines attuned the sound of h.s 
to the lament of his soul over its own impotmt 
strivings to reach the ideals ho had ever set before ^rn. 
again bursts forth in a triumphant peal of ringing mdody, 
skilfully designed to echo forth the glory of the god on 
whom all efforts of man depend 


** Kada Kahatni sriyam tiarrBnaa Vaiunam KarSmaiw, 
Mriltkaya urocakshasanu" 

(" When shall we tom him the Lonl of Strength ihe Hero, 
the Beholder of Aik tke g«l Vamnn-T 

Or as the same idea is expressed Uter on in the trMS- 
lations» so often hem chosen for the fidelity with which they 
express the sense of the original:— 

"TbCrti,0 wise (jod, art Lard of all, thou art the hiag of earth 

a^d heaven: 

Hear, as ihmi goMt cm ihy w^fJ* ^ 

The great heroic deity of the conquering Aryans wm uol 
the passive Vamna. the judge of good and evil, the god who, 
with his gentler attributes toned down by philosophic 
ments, escaped the vulgar gajte; it was Indra, the god ^ 
battle and of storm, the Soma-drinking boon-companion 
rough-and-ready warriors Indra rose to pow^ w^ 
Dasyu foes had to be driven from their stronghold, w 
the Arjr’ans settled in the lowland plain, and prayed for m 
Thunderer to sound throughout the heavens, and bring _ 
rain-clouds near. When the lands were parched, and w 


I Griffith, ft-V,. L 35, A 
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cattle driv«n to the forest-clad mountains there to graze—as 
they are to-day in India in all villages during the long, hot 
weather, or when famine rages—the people longed to see 
the coming of the rain, and watch with glad joy the hods- 
men drive hack again their wctl-fed herds. Indra was the 
great deity who slew the dreaded Drought SushmS, which 
held back the light and waters. In heaven and on earth,’ 
the combat lag^. The Piinis were the robber chieftains, 
who held the clouds, or cows, deep hidden in the cave, 
where Vala,* the Demon of the Cave, had concealed them, 
and Sarama was the messenger sent by Indra to demand 
their release. As the combat rages, and the sacrificing 
priests call on Indra to take his seat before the altar and 
quaff the invigorating Soma juice, there grows to life no 
clear figure of this great deity. If Indra be sought amid the 
assembled throng of Vedic deities^ the first clue to his 
identity is his p-cat thirst How much more is t>'pical 
of Indra, as distinguished from the other gods, so that he 
might be painted as a diamatic figure of Hle-like interest, 
would be hard to say. So when ^arama gives her message 
to the Pinis, with doubting laughter they reply:— 

“ Who is he ? What does be look like^ this Indra, 

Whose hnalt! you have hastennl such a distance. 

Let him come here, well strike a friendaliip wilh him, 

He can become the herdsnian of our cattle;’ * 

In his band Indra carries the flaming lightning; he is 
seated upon a golden chariot, and by his side the Storm- 
ijods, or ** Maruts," ride through the heavens, with all the 
rash and foiy of tempests. As he advance to slay Sushmii 
d)e Drought, and Ahi the Snake, and Vritra the Demon, 

^ Oldeeberg. firi, da Ved«,- p. 1st, 

For coteoctnu oT Fkrii wilh the Rlftll, etc., at Onr Meyer, '■ QtDHtfnne* 
I'**®?)* n*. " ttf.; etio K*^, «Veda,"a. 137. 

K*(Ki,p,4a^,ar^ ^ 
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he shines with all the beauty of the dawn, with ail the 
glory of the sun; he “speats in thunderhe ‘'gleams 
like the lightning " 

** Yet not one form almso ht beara, 

Eot rarioui shJipa of gloiy nxarfi, 

Hb aspeti chang^tng at \m wLO, 

Trmi^atcd, yet rtspleadeDt stiD,^* 

By the side of Indni h^en the Maruts. with phantoiSp 
anthrapoinorphic shapes as created in the lyric effusions of 
the Vedk Socna-itispired bards. ' 

The cracking of their whips is heard as they advance to 
the hall of sacrifi ce The earth trembles as the roll of their [ 
chariot wheels is heard; they drive spatted deer* with a red i 
one for leader* They are slayers of demons^ tall and tnanly 
like unto giants.* They are seven, thrice seven, and again 
thrice sixty in'number** They are bom from thecloud?^ 
and Kudra was their father* They are like wild elephants 
who eat up the forests, yet they are handsome like gaaelles» 
and the golden tjTcs of their chariot gleam as they ghde 
down to take their seats before the sacrificial altar and 
drink the Soma juice. They have golden helmets on thdr 
heads, golden daggers in their handSp golden chains on 
their breasts, quivers on their shoulders and glittering 
garments. To few is their birth known; It is a secret* 
possessed, perhaps, only by the wbt* They are prayed lo 
grant strong sons to their worshippers, and to lead the way 
across the waters towards new lands, to be won by their 
conquering aid* The Soma juice they drink was the loii’^d . 
drink of all the deities and of men* As its drops fall to the 
ground, pressed forth from the straining pans by the gold- 

* HaptiOf, "Ret ar[ndk,^pi 91 

* ftlnir, " Metrhcxl Skddl of [□dift,” vot W. p. 

t R, V., I ^ J. 

* of IfldK" p. 93, 

■ E-V.p fii. ^ 1, 4:—** V^ty do dm Imowith wfaence they ipnal! w 
:ind Uiey wJy,^ know eicfa dilicr'it bUlh 
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adMod hands of the sacriiiciaJ priests, it fell to earth like 
the glistening rain, and so was held to induce the clouds 
to shed their moisture by the sympathetic magic of its 
charm, just as in our later days the frame of man h 
supposed to fade when his image was placed before 

3 fire and melted awa}". The rdysteiy of the Soma plant 
may never be disclosed No one knows whence it came 
no one knows truly how the intoxicating juice was 
fermented and prepared* although the great Soma sacri¬ 
fices are asserted to be still occasionally performed in 
India, as are other great fortnightly and four-monthly 
offerings before the three sacred fires,® As on earth the 
Sema juice was poured forth, so was it tn the heavens^ where 
the gods themselves were supposed to sacrifice. The yelJow 
moon, the resen.'oir of the dew, was held to be the source 
of the heavenly Soma juice* and as such to represent the 
earthly Soma,* Yet in the Ved!c Hymns this is a secret 
known only to the wise, so the identification of the Soma 
with the moon, alluded to in the later hytnns^^ can hardly be 
taken to signify that the moon, and not the earthly Soma 
plants personified as a deity, was the centre of the Vedic 
worshipL* 

E^h poet as he sang the praises of his favoured deity 
strove in his song to magnify its attributes. To him the 
main conception of each deity ivas determined and defined^ 
yet its glory was enhanced by ascribing to it universal powers 
and giving to it praises, couched in sounding words and 
sentences* applied equally to it and all the other deities, 
The entire worship is pervaded by a common and early 

^ Mai Mlilltr, d'Waidi,'* p. for a sugcatiop ihat "h&f» 

ud rtHLE*' Wm <me And liie liing 

* BltiDanfluLr, '*1114. Aul" p, 

* Hmebiandt, “ V^dijche h 

* OldAnbei^ Rfil, 4ct Vedu*“ pp. £$9-613. 
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pantheistic phase of thought Nature in all its phenojTiena 
was held to be endowed writh sou! li/e. 

With patient strife and long pondering the poets stroreto 
pierce the secret of the Universe^ tear from the moaning 
tempests the message they bore^ catch the whispered voices 
that stole, as the evening fell^ through the deepening still¬ 
ness of the forest:— 

*' Goddt$i of wild and forest who seemest to vanEsh from tht sl^lii, 

How im it thou scekesi not the village ? Art ihoti af^d? 

■■ * . *L ' * * * ‘ " 

Here one is callbig to the cows, anoOiet there has felled a tree. 

At eve the dweller ia the wood faitcles that somebody hnUs 
fc reamed.** 

This b Naltire worship; the expression of the vague 
unaided intuitions of the soul as it seeks for some solution 
of that which lies beneath the reality of things, it is 
expressed throughout the stately Vedic Flymns, the earliest 
recorded answer of man, in rhythmic UneSp which wail to us 
stilJ* with all their echoing charm of solemn and majestic 
resonance. 

To these poet-priests Nature had indeed manifested 
herself in all her solemnity, in all her gloiy and beau^, so 
that their voices burst forth in poetic raptures over thdr 
new deiries, and such of their old as had come to dwell 
in the new-found hofnes, with renewed brightness and 
vigour. 

Old deities fede away amid the moving times; the forms 
of others become more clear, while the faint outlines of 
gods, such as Rudra and Vbhmi, loom but barely recog- 
fiisable as the prototypes of those personifications of 
Destruction and Preservation, now worshipped ev'crywhere 
in Hindu India. At times, as the fervour of some singer 
bursts forth in the vague raptures of his Soma-inspired 
song, it -seems as if the many gods were about to blend into 

^ Cril^th, It,V+, t [46^ 1'^ 
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the qorsception of one sypremc goil ^ho for a time ±itand& 
forth ai sole dmty^ 

Thus one hymo tdls how 

“ They ca3l him iadm^ Mitra, Vartma* Affnh and be is the hea^'ealy 
wkDj'ed Carutmin. 

To what is cnae^ ihe Safics give inaiiy a title, they call it A^i, Yam.i 
MatailSvan,^ * 

And again when the question i$ asked 

** What pathiray leadeth to the goda ? Whoknoweih this of a injth, 
and who will sow declare it 

The answer quickly comes back : *— 

^Oae is Lord of wliat is fixedi and mDido}^^ ibai walk, that fliesj 
ihis multironn ortatkia-"^ 

Yet soon the souTs tritjniph ditis away in the moan of 
(Impair, as the Hymns declare that all the gods arc unreal, 
the Universe must have existed before the gods^ or 
My of the gods arose from out the mundane darkness, that 
^1 the weary search remains to find "k^mai devaya 
havisha vidhema" (" to what god shall we now offer our 
sacrifices ^ 

So in vague and mysterious fancies “ the thought of the 
wandered. Hymns there are ivhkh peal with the 
sound of fiercest battle-strife ^ others which tell in softer 
s^ns of the daily life of the people; others which coho with 
™ triumphant note of some new-born prophet who* in his 
pride, declarers the will of the gods and the secret of 
this and the aftcrdlfe. 

* Griffith, Rv.,i 

* iii S 4 ,1 (Griffith’i irKDilftiiixit 

■ W*llii^ “ CcwcieloEy of the Vedar p. JT- 

• Mob, K,V., jc, I; irel. it. pp. 15 ^ 

• Huth, *^RcL 2t 
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From the Vcdk Hymn^ of these I ndo^Aryans, proud 
in their intellectual power and subduing strength over 
alien foes, glorying in their conquests, standing cm the 
threshold of creating a philosophy which, In its metaphysfcaJ 
subtleties^ has seen as deep, though perhaps not so clear, 
as any Western philosophies, there arises the sad wad, set 
to sadder mnsic, of the soul's lament over the defeat of 
human hopes to pierce the secret of the Omniscient 
and Omnipotent Cause, which estisted from before all 
time 


** Thru tliere was not Beiuifi and Non'^Bem^ there was not; there was 
not Air* hot yet beynnd that Sky. 

VVhat covered ail? ^Vliat held all ^ 

Where was the deep aby^$ oC waters? 

There w^ nol: Death, and Non-Dcnih there was not, ainJ chalice 
neither of Day nor NighL 

One alone then breathed* calm and self-contained* naught else bejrvad 
nor oiher. 

Darkness first wai hid in darkness* aH this was one UnEvent 
tiuHea. 

What by vt»d and wrapt hi darkness, that by fervour grew. 

Dedre then in the bci^jiiuag aros^ the first germ of the mind 

The bond ^wurt Non-Being and Being, as knowledge wise men ^ 
hid in their hearts- 

The Bond that knit all things was it below or up above ? 

First source of life sprang forth, and ail was heaving unrest 

Who knows this? Who cm here tell whence a]I ihb issued forth? 

The gods themselves came atierwank. 

Who then known whence it all became? 

Who knows it all,^ if it was made or not? 

He who rules it all in the highest realms. He indeed know^ of 
peichaocc He knows it not-'' 


The gods were but crested in mobile anthropomorplw^ 
form out of the lyric raptures of the poet's heurt Nouc 
springs to birth instinct with the same dramatic reali^ 
with which the genius of a Hebrew prophet, a Homeq ^ 
/Esebylus or Sophocles would have endowed thdf buocs 
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U was the mystic ecstatic song, often poured forth under 
the JuRucnco of the intoxicating Soma juice, juat as the 
Delphic oracles were declared by the priestess “ maddcDed 
by mephitic vapours that, for weal or woe, held sway over 
the imagination of the people, who deemed that the cry 
went forth with power to influence even the gods themselves. 
The poet-priest was held to be in actual communion with 
the deity invoked. The Hymns were considered as prayers, 
which not only swayed the deities and held them bound, 
bill compelled them, when strengthened and invigorated 
by the sacriheial food, to hearken to the people's call, and 
do their bidding. Without the prayer the sacriflee was In 
v^n* The prayer, the brahmm {neuter) had to be intoned 
with exact precision by the brahman (masci.), or offerer of 
the prayer; one word wrongly pronounced or misplaced 
would vitiate its whole magic influence The prayer could 
be offered by any who kneW| or who composed the apdl, for 
though sons and descendants (brihmanas) of brahmans are 
mentioned, it b not until later times that the Br^mans 
became a hereditaiy and professional class of overseeing 
pdests. So words, when poured forth^ either in the rbap- 
flodics of a Delphic oracle; in the wuld broken accents of 
^ savage ehicftaiup who saerj flees all to emotiont that he 
niay raise his tribesmen^s tmtaincd instincts; in the mystic 
effusions of a Vedic seer; or in the chastened utterances 

an absolute poet, where the forms assimiJatc more and 
Dione to the “ concrete and artistic expression of the human 
nnud in emotional and rhythmical language,*** will ever 
cfisure to him who bolds the divine gift of poctiy and 
rio^uencej a eertaio power over the emolions and thoughts 
^ mao, 

* c. L DkketHon, The Gfttk Vkw trf ^ ^ 

* Uiir, ftjt L (1S7SJ, p. 141: m. py. izS 144 - V,. t laS, & 

* Ei»C7dop(villA ItriumUcm" 
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In the Vedk Hymna themsclvei, Speech bcuiDS 
personified as the goddess Vacj who dedares of her¬ 
self : ’— 

“ I atn the ffrtatest of nh deities.* [ aui the Queent tie first of all 
those worthy of worship. I aaa she to whom the gods haie 
girto many pbCM, set in many homesj and sent for nhTowh He 
who hears and breathcsi who listens to the spoken wotd, eats 
food. They know me not, and yet live near. Let the vise row 
bear. ] teU that which is to be believed. 

I sing myself the truth dear to gods and ment 

Whom I love 1 make mighty, I make him a Brahman, Seer amt 

WlMe 

1 for Rodra bend the how, so that the arrow may pierce the hater of 
the bytnn. 

t malro the pejtspl* jolfl tofg^ether^ I bflve enler^ berth Heaven and 
Earth. 

t have revealed xht heavens to its inm'CkSt depths, I dwe'l m walcn 
pud io 9^ 

Over all 1 stand, reaching by my mystic power to the height beyond. 

1 aho breathe out hlce the wind, 1 first of all bvmg things. 

Beyond the beaveni and this earth bcfO^ I have come to this 
power.* 

One mom hymn to Vic, or “ Spcechi" declares that when 
she waa first sent forth, all that wa£ hidden* ail tb^t was 
best and highest, became disclosed through love. Throngh 
sacrifice Speech was sought out and found, yet though 
some loofc^, they saw her not, and though some listened, 
they heard her not; her beauty she keeps dosed, as the 
loving wife shows her^ but to her lord alone. He wander 
about in vain delusion who knows not the flower and fniit 
of Speech. 

With the conscious pride and haughty tone of a natloft 
which has won its way to victory, these vague guesses 


*ELV., 1*5' 
' In the " Sat. 
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swell m solemn resonance through the stately periods of 
the VedTc Hymns : yet, under-lying all is no uncertaiii 
sound of the sad wail that ever and again murmurs from 
the seer's soul, declaring that man's proud answers but 
mock at its yearning ciy to know the invisible^ the un¬ 
bound The true end of the struggle is found in the one 
verse handed down from Vedie times^and murmured by all 
orthodox Hindus of to-day, as they wake to find the reality 
of the world rise up around them, and still know that 
beyond the reality b that which they still yearn to know. 
Like all the best of Vedic Hymns, thb hymn, known as the 
'‘ Gayatn,” has its form in its sound, and therefore remains 
untranslatable in words, even as does music which rouses, 
soothes, and satisfies in its passing moods. It still holds its 
sway over the millions who daily repeat it, as it also held 
entranced the religious fervour of countless miUions in the 
past- The birthright of the tw^ice-bom was to hear 
whispered in their ear by their spiritual preceptor^ thb 
sacred prayer of India — 

** Qm-^ Tat Saviiur varenyam bhar^o devasya dbimabi 
dhiyo yo nah pracodayat^ ^ 

Once heard in the land of its own hirtfi, once learned , 
from the lips of those whose proudest boast is that they 
can trace back their descent from the poets who first 
««ght the music which it holds tn every syllable, 
it rings for ever after as India's noblest tribute to the 
^ine, as an acknowledgment of submissive resigna¬ 
tion to the decrees which bid man keep liis soul in 
patience until the day dawns when all things shall be 
revealed- 

' Tlw ^lUblc h m fyUihk of permi^a, for whcpcver wc pamil anylBiii^ 

« uy, m, yci" TaitL ll p. I. 

■Let It mHiCate on tbe U>-bcvtq(|ig|iiJ-ror of tnipkef { mty it 

a£[! Bttf 
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As the life of the nation »tjaced in its literature^ it will be 
found that, down to the present day, the oeaMless cry, first 
heard in Vedk times, has ever since sent its echo down 
through the ages, so that now it sounds as dear as it dwl 
when first moaned sadly forth— 

“To wbal god "t now oUer up our sacdGi*?' ‘ 

» Ky-w K* Ui * i Wniff* rd* t#- 






CHAPTER V, 

BRAHMAKlSM. 

From the arid mountains and the interv'ening fertile 
valleys lying to the north-west of Indict the Aryans slowly 
nctade their way down to the plains of India* Along the 
nvers and dose to the oiountams they formed thetr settle^ 
raents^even as far South as Smd on the lower Indus Valley^ 
s^^etimes engaging In oonfljct, sometimes forming alliances 
the ruder raoes* In the Vodic Hymns those who 
Opposed the new-comers arc described as demons and 
eoblins. It was the god, Indm^ who conquered those 
ves, as they are also called, and who gave their land to 
^Afyan tribes. To the Aryans^ these darkp flat-notsed 
ahongines were without sacrificial rites or godsp they 
rcvllers and despiscrs of indra, haters of or 

Pray^a:*’; they were fierce foes and cannrbaJsL^ The colour, 
^ ^ma " of the aborigines, their " black skins " ^ became 
of servitude, and Tndra was prayed to drive it far 
from the sight of the fair-skinned invaders. There 
^ no valid grounds for holding that the dark-com- 
Pltxioncd and broad-nosed people^" whom the Aryans 
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found in possesion of the rivcr-vallcysi a^nd cultivating the 
cleared lands on the forest sides, differed in essentUl 
charaetcristics or in the fundamental framework of thetr 
sodaL relationships^ from the present Dravidian mccs ol 
t ndia. 

At the present day the proems whereby the rude 
aborigines who inhabit the highlands of Central In-diap the 
forest tracks above the ei^tem and western ghats, and the 
slopes of the more important mountain ranges, gradually 
receive the impress of dvilisatton from settlers whe 
immigrate from the lowland tracts ^ can be clearly traced 
and it cannot be far different from that of Vedic timea, 
AU traces of social intercourse with the darker races have 
in the Vedic Hymns been eliminated perhaps by the vaoi^ 
of the early Aryan immigiants. 

In the later literature evidence is everywhere forth¬ 
coming to show how a compromise was made between the 
more advanced religious notions of the Aryans and the 
more primitive cults of the earlier inhabitants.* 
disertminate now in how far the religious practices of 
modem Hinduism have been derived from the eleincnb 
introduced by the Aryan invaders, and how much is an 
accretion from the savage rites of the more primitive 
aborigines^ would be a task leading to but slight profit 
results^ except, perhaps, to the augmentation of we 
reputation of the enquirer for ingenuity. Even m W 
simple question as to the social position assumed by tw 
Aryans among the earlier inhabitants^ the evidence n 
equally evasive and delusive- 

In North India of the present day, where the Ary^ 
influence is more strongly marked than in the South, thas^ 

B Hennlt, EUca of Pcdllitortc HniOSi" p- 4^ 
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racKS who approach most to the typical Ar>’an type are 
found to be m landlord ^ posscssjoti of the villages, or to 
hold the land in joint-partnership, or under a Jate dei^eloped 
system of joint-family ownership** the actual cultivation 
of the soil being relegated to the dark-skinned folk. In 
the South of India* where the Aryan infusbn is of a 
relatively late date* the land remains, for the greater part, in 
tie hands of the Dravidian people, who themselves own it 
and cultivate it, acknowledging no over-right except that 
of the ruling power* to exact its share of the produce in 
exchange for its protecting rule* 

There are evidences that even in the Vedic times the 
alwiguies had attained to a considerable degree of material 
dvilisatlorL 

The ^ambara, a race living ajnid the mountains, against 
whom the Aryan chieftain, Divodasa, father of the re- 
iwwncd TriLsu king^ Sud^* waged many a war* are said to 
have possessed castles of stone, one hundred in number* 
Against the cities and castles of these ^ambara the Aryans 
advanced again and again, until Indra came to the aid of 
his chosen people, and broke in pieces the iron strongholds 
of the aboriginal foes with his thunderbolts,^ The Hymns 
tell how it Was to gain the land and cows ^ of these foes that 
Aryans advanced with their horses and chariots, and 
striking evidence still of the wealth of the aborigines 

vntigHa b-it b™ tmitd by Hewitt in E»ay Ji* pp. loC-iju 
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is an account given of how they possessed treasures of gold,' 
and of rich jewels. 

Across the Five Rivers of the Panjab the Aryans pressed 
until they reached the land to the Rast, renowned ever 
afterwards as Brahmavartaj and described as a land 
"created by the gods, lying between the two divine rivers, ^ 
the Sarasvati and DrishadvatT.”* There the Vedic Hymns | 
were collected tc^ether, and the entire sacrificial system 
elaborated. The land of tiie Five Rivers was then no longier 
looked to as a fit abiding-place for the Aryan race. The 
later literature of the Epic period declared that “in the 
region where the Five Rivers flow ... let no Aryan dwell \ 
there even for two days* . . • There they have no Vefic i 
ceremony nor any aacrafie&“" | 

The Pan jab evidefitly saw no extensive settlement of the I 
Aiyan tribes; it was in the land further to the East w 
Brabiaavarta and Kurukshetra, that the rise of 
Bnihmans to power* and the glorification of their pritsdK | 
office can be traced. The land left behind became aceursd. 
the abiding^place of impure tribeSp such as the Bahlkas^ 
who are outcasts from righteousness* who are shut out 
from the the Ganga* the Sarasvatl, tlie Yamur^ 

and Kurukshetra, and who dwell between the Five Rivers 
'^The women who dwell there are addicted to incestucrta 
practices^ and are without shame} ” * they are ** drunk and 
undressedp wearing garlandsp and perfumed with nngucri^ 
sing and dance in public places* and on the rampart^ 
thetown.^* 

As the Aryans advanced further into the plaio-coiin^ 
time was forgotten when they were designatedp as in 
Vedic Hymns, “ the five '* people/ or people of the five mbei 
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When they passed beyond the saev^ abode lying between 
the Sarasvati and Drisbadvatj, and reached the fertile land 
along the Jumna, praised* as the country where weakh in kine 
and wealth in steed was to be gained, and thence made 
their way onward to the high banks * of the Ganges, they 
no longer preserved their ancient tribal names. The Tritsus, 
kwed of Vasishta^ and the Bh^atas to whom Visvamitra 
turned in hia wrath, had united as friends, and with the 
third great Vedic tribe, the Pums—whose kmg, Kutsa, had 
led the Bharatas and allied ten tribes^ in Vedic war against 
Sud^ king of the Tritsus — fused together to form the great 
alliance of the Kurils,^ who dwelt in the plains ofKtirukshetra, 
and who afterwards built their renown^ capital at HastTna-- 
pnra on the Ganges, sixty^-five miles north-east of Delhu 
South-east of the land claimed by the Kurus,* a second 
Aryan tribe, who early in Vcdic time^ dwelt In the valleys 
of Kashmir, and was there known as the Krivi, took up 
its abode, and became renowned as the Fafichalas, with 
its capital at Kampilya cm the Ganges* Kurukshetra* 
became the great place of sacrifice for the Ary'ans, the place 
where the sacred literature was compiled and elaborated, 
tbe place where the Br^mans consolidated their power, 
established their schools of learning, and thence spread 
abroad their civilising influence 
From the Brihmanic famOies of the Kuru FanchiCas 
trained scholars went abroad to the outlying tracts where 
adventurous Aryans had made their settlements, until 
gradually the whole o-f India fell subdued to the sacerdotal 
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ordifianccs of their priestly guides. The su cceeding h istoiy &f 
India, as preserved in its literaturepis one unending straggle 
pf the Bmhmanic power to assert its supremacyp and to 
pronnilgate far a-nd wide the ordinances it laid clalni to 
rprmulate under Divine sanction. Never, since the Kuru 
Fanchatas first settled ou the upper reaches of the Ganges 
and Jumna, has the struggle ceased^ and never has the 
Brahman failed to take from the hands of his opposing foe 
the weapons they used, and add thein to his already 
skilfully-arranged armoury* Against the priestly ordmancea 
free thought and philcjsophy revolted s against the bag 
array of Vedic texts^ on which the existence of a soul to 
man and a Divine Ruler to the Universe was postubt(3d. 
the agnosticism of Buddhism strove in vain in its effocu 
to win the allegiance of man. bom to live in wonder and die 
in hope. 

The power of the Brahmans, temporal and spiritual, 
remained supreme, so that Manu t was able to declare that, 
from a Brahman bom in the plain of Kiirukshetra+ “ini* 
mediately after Brahmavaita/'where dwell the Kurus, ths 
Fanch^as, the MatsyaSi and the Surasenas, all men cmi 
earth should learn their duties, for it was the evcf-fiarncd 
abode of the Brahmarshis or Brahraanical sages* 

From the collection of hymns known as the “Rig 
Veda,” such hymns as wer* chanted by the Udga^■a^ 
priest at the sacrifices, where the clarified juice of dw 
Soma plant was offered to the deities, were collect^*! 
together into a “ Sanhita " or metrical text, known as the 
Veda**^ the verses of which were set to a tune of 
melody in ” Gana," or Song-books. The entire !acrifidfll 
system, with varied explanations of the significance 
act, were set forth in a third Veda, named the *' Bb ^ 
Yajur Veda,*^^ a text-book compiled for the instruction 
the Adhva.ry'u priests^ wbosc duties were connected with 
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performance of the prscticd details of the great Horse 
^dSoma sacKficcs. The “Black Yajur Veda" was later 
simplified and systematised in a clearer arrangement^ 
called the “ White Yajnr Veda'^ 

All this extensive literature was not considered sufHdent 
for the exposition of the religious history of the Aryans, 
and the elucidation of the mysteries of the sacrificial 
system. To each of the Vedas were attached, by 
succeeding generations of priestSi Jongt wearisome db- 
often in prpse^ de&cnbing in minute detail the 
entire Brahmanic rituaJ> so far as its origin could be traced, 
or its significance understood, by the sacrifioers themselves, 
whose minds were intent ixtore on its practical import at 
the time than on its historical purpose or development 
These treatises arc known as the "Bruhm anaa,^ 'Fhc centre 
of the period during which they were composed may be 
placed at somewhere tiot (kr removed from the tenth 
century' before our era.^ 

In these ” Brihmanas " it is found that not only had the 
Aryans spread across die Sarasvatf, and reached the banks 
of the Ganges and Jumna, but that adventuring bands had 
petietrated as far to the East as Oudh, Benares, and North 
Behar. The K^is had gone a$ an advance guard, and 
made the land around Benares their own, and the Magadhas 
bad gone even further East The Kot^las settled in Oudh^ 
and the Vidchas established themselves in North Behar:| 
where they were destined to take a prominent position in 
the history of India, though in the early period, when the 
Br^manic system was being developed in the homes of 
foe Kuru Paiichalaa to the W^t, they had no part in the 
Vedic culture or sacrificial ritci* 
louring the Brahmanic period the centre of Vedic culture 
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lay from the divine Sarasvatl beyond Kunikshetr^ to the 
Jumna in the East It was there that the Kurd Panchtlas 
and allied tribes had thciJ- homes j it ivas there that Vac^ or 
the divine ** Speech/^vas held to be purer than elsewhere; it 
was the place where the great VaidJh or i^ratita sacrifices 
were perfcimied before the three sacred fires. The full ^ 

number of these sacHfices reached to uj^wards of a thousand, j 

and some of the more important extended to long sessions [ 
of from ten to one hundred years in length.* I 

According to the classification of the " ^rauta Sutras” the 
shorter rules formed for the preservation of the Er^mank 
teachingp the chief sacrifices fall within three chief groups^ 
each of seven ^icai sacrifices. The first seven were ^e 
great Soma sacrifices^* performed with three fires, at one of 
which, the Vsjapeya, chariot races and games * took place, 
and the intoxicating “sura “ was dmnk. The next seven 
sacrifices consisted of oblations of butter, milk, rice* and 
meat. These were known as the Havir sacrifices. The 
first "was performed on the setting up of the sacred fires in ! 

the hon!c of a new householder^ This rite lasted for two i 

da}^, and required the presence of the four priests, the 
Br^man, Hotar^ Adhvaryu and Agnidh. The other six 
Havir sacrifices were those of daily obladon ; those on days 
of full and new moon; those in times of harvest; fonr 
monthly sacrifices; animal sacrifice^ and lastly, a special 
expiation for over-indulgence in drinking the Soma 

These fourt^n were the types of Vaidik ceremonyi 
The third group of seven sacrifices consisted of rita per¬ 
formed before the domestic hearth with oblation of cooked 
food. These sev^n were called the Paka^ sacrifices, 
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perronncd in winter, on new and full moon daySp at time^ 
of the ^raddhl, or funeral sacriflees^ and four falling due 
in specified months—^ravana, Agrahayanl* Cbaitra, and 

For all $acriGecs there had first to be a sacrificer, and by 
him were selected the priests to whom gifts and presents 
were given. The place of sacrifice was usually a room 
vithin a Erahman's house. For important sacrificeSp such as 
the Soma sacrifices, a large shed was erected in an open place, 
the floor in all cases being covered with the sacred Kusa 
grassp the favouHte food of the black antelope, The East, 
or Ahavanlya fire-place was square; the South, or Dak- 
diiu^ip was spherico-triangular,i the West, or Girhapatya, 
was round. The altar itself was a low wall running in a 
serpen ti ne cu r\'c from fire-place to fi re-place. One d irection * 
for the construction of an altar for a Havir sacrifice stated t 
“ Let the Altar measure a fathom across on the wc^ sidei 
the}* say that namely is the size of a man, and the Altar 
should be of the mau^s size. . * let him make it as long as 
he thinks fit in his own mind.” 

A significant description Is given as to the shape of the 
aJtar in the same text :* ^ The aitar should be broad on the 
west side, contracted in the middle, and broad again on the 
east side; for thus shaped they praise a iivoman, broad about 
the hips^ somewhat narrow about the shoulders, and con¬ 
tracted in the middle for about the waist), Tliereby he 
makes It (the altar) pleasing to the godA^ 

A further essential feature of the altar follows imme¬ 
diately after the above direction. ** It should be sloping 
towards east, for the east is the quarter of the gods ^ and 
ilso sloping towards north* for the north is the quarter of 
^cn. To the south side he sweeps the rubbish (loose soil)i 
for that is the quarter of the deceased ancestorsL If It (the 
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altar) were sloping towrard?; souths the sactificer would 
speedily go to yonder world.” 

In the case of the sacnfice of animals^ besides the three 
fires and altar* a sacrifitiaJ pillar, for the tying of the animal, 
has to be hewn and erected, for it is directed “There are 
both an animaJ and a sacriHcial stakes for never do th^ 
itnmoiate an aniDial without a stake. And as to why this 
b so—welh animals did not at first submit thereto that 
they should become food, as they are now become food; 
for just as man here walks two-footed and erect, so did they 
walk twc 3 -footed and ercct^ 

The pillar was hewn with an axe, care being taken to 
utter the incantation t *' O axe, hurt it not"*» 

As a further precaution, a blade of “ darbha” grass was 
placed between the axe and the tree, so that it might 
receive the first blow. When the tree, out of which the 
sacrificial part had to be hewn* was cut down, offerings were 
made upon the stump* “lest evil spirits should arise there- 
from.“* The sacrificial stake was then earthed eight-sided* 
ornamented with a top ring, anointed and dedicated to 
VishntL^ The Adhvaiyni priest then girds (the stake with 
a rope of Xu^ grass)^ Now it is to cover its nakedness 
that he gineb it, wherefore he girds it in this place (viaL on 
a level with the sacrificLal navel) for it is thus that this 
(nether) garment b (slung roaud). He thereby puts food 
into him* for it is there that the food settles; therefore he 
girds it at that place." ® One of the ch ips hewn off the post 
was then placed beneath the rope. Is the description of the 
ceremonies, as given in the ” Aitareya Brahmana,"® the Hotar 
priests recited the Vedk Hymn* and adored the sacrificial 
post as a youth ^ well robed, fastened by the sacrifice to the 
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earth, fashioned by the axe, as divine, as sUncling before 
the worshippers to grant them treasures and oflTspring* 

To the ancknt ErShmanic expounders of the sacrificial 
system the whole primitive significance of the sacrifice had 
been lost The protracted ceremonies are minutely 
describedp and laboured explanations of them are given, but 
nowhere Is there any clue given as to the true hi5to^ of 
their primitive origin. The altar itself was clearly but a 
developed table, or hearth, arising out of the primiljw 
iltar^ which, as " among the northern Semites as well as 
among the Arabs, was a great stone or cairn at which the 
blood of the victim was shed " ^ 

The importance of these details of the early sacnficlaJ 
system in the history of India is self-evident The ten¬ 
dency would have been for an advance from the worship 
of the Vedic deities to a grand conception of monotheism, 
if the Aryan tribes had remained combined into united and 
compact bodies^ with a commonly accepted Ideal of one 
tribal God- The actual result was a lapse into idolatry 
and tinrcstrained polytheism after the political forces 
Widened and weakened themselves by com promises with 
worshippers of strange idols and fetishes. Of peculiar 
significance are the words in which Jehovah directed Moses 
to deliver unto the children of Israel His ordinances as to 
the setting forth of the altar 

alur oirarth lhau shall malce up|o me* and shall saoiUcc ihereoti 
b^l-dtfenBgs^ajid thy peace-olTcnngs, thy and thy oxen.... 
i^d if thou wilt tnnke ma aa al tar of stone, thou shall not build it of 
stcroe: for Lf tbou lift up thy lool uf™ 11* thou hast poUuicd it“" 

In the Canaanite and Hebrew sanctuaries was the altar, 
also near at hand the pillar of stone, such as Jacob set 
up ^d anointed, so that it shall be Cod’s honsc.^' The 
sJtar Was the place on which the sacrificiitl blood was 
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drajficd, so that its sMetit>" should not paas ioto the earth, 
and the pillar on which the blood was sprinkled *^was 
a visible symbol or embed iment of the presence of the 
deity which, in process of timej came to be fashioned 
and carved in various ways^ until, ultimately* it became ^ a 
statue or anthropomorphic idol of stone* just as the sacred 
tree or post was ultimately developed into an image of 
wood/" * It can be traced “ how the pillar or post became 
gradually more artistically developed, was placed In a house, 
or temple, and became the idoL 

According to the Brahmanic theory, the sacrifice on earth 
took place merely as a counterpart of a divine sacrifice 
held periodjcaJly by the gods* PraJipatJK the Lord of all 
Creatures, was held ^ to have been the first sacrificer, the 
reason given for the motive which impelled him to sacrifiice 
being,that he “ having created living beings, felt himself, as 
it were, exhausted/’ Eleven were the sacrifices he oflered, 
so that * the creatures might then return to me j the 
cr^tures might abide vrith me* for my food and joy/ * 

In imitation of the sacrifice by Prajapati, all sacrificcfs 
were directed to offer eleven vietlms^ The first victim was 
sacrificed to Agni, chief of all the godSi the father of the 
gods, and by that sacrifice the ofTerer becomes reunited with 
AgfiL By a second sacrifice to Sarasvati, the goddess Vac, 
or Speech, the sacrificer ** becomes strong by speech^ ajid 
speech turns unto him^ and he makes speech subject unto 
himself”* By a third sacrifice to Soma, food beconies 
subject; by a fourth to Pushan cattle become subject; by a 
fifth to Brihaspadj the priesthood becomes subject \ by a 
sixth to the Vlive Devas^ or all the sacrlficef become^ 
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-strong by everything; cvejything lurtis to him, and he 
makes everything subject to himself." By a seventh 
sacrifice to Indra, the God of Warrior Might, the sacrificcr 
gained valour and power. By the eighth sacrifice, that to the 
Marnts,! who arc said to personify the clan and abundance, 
abundance was made subject; bya ninth to Indra and Agni 
the double energies of these gods were made subject; by a 
tenth to Savitri, the Impeller of the gods, all wishes were 
tnadesubjeetto the sacrificer, while by the eleventh and Jast 
sacrifice, that to Vanina, the sacriiicer freed himself “ from 
every noose of Vartiaa, from every guilt against Varuoa.” 

So far, it can be seen that the sacrifice of an animal was 
supposed to be efficadotis in endowing the sacrificer with 
both natural and supernatural powers, similar to those he 
sacrificed to obtain. There was but a slight advance on 
the primitive idea, generally found at some stage in the 
history of humanity, of the sacrifice of an animal, and the 
actual drinking of its blood and partaking of its flesh in 
urder that the sacrificer might become endowed with the 
SDpematura] powers of the animal he thus sought to 
hecoinc kin with. The phase of thought on which these 
ideas are based has risen naturally from the primitive 
of Society^ 

Everywhere pnmjtive mail J5 found to hold togEtfier in 
or clam, where the bond of blcKx! relationship is the 
^Security from attack or treachery. Should a stranger 
ttk to joiji the brotherhood, the blood of the adopted 
red must be made to flow in his veins by actual 
j^T^^lation.* This is the blood covenant* and outside its 
iraits there is tiefther fnendship nor kindred* Not only 
his brother man does primitive humanity in the early 
£gle for existence find himself al variance* but he is 
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confronted with the whole supernatural powers of Nature, 
with which he would w'illEngly he in alliances Man fitids 
himself stinrounded by strange manifestations of an ur. 
known power, over which his mind knows not how ta 
reason. The very animals have strange cunning^ and in 
all savage folk-tales they speak naturally as human beings^ 
For defence or attack animals unite together i their kinship 
within thdr own species is as that of man within tbc 
brotherhood Should an animal be slain, the enmity of its 
species is aroused against the slayer; it can be equally a 
friend or a foe, though diflerent from man, its powers are 
outside the reach of primitive intelligence. 

So the sav^e seeks to be on good terms with, and mn 
the friendship of, such animals as he is most brought inta 
contact with, or regards with special fear and reverence. 
To do this^ there La but one way, and that is to follow the 
analogy of the humari race and claim a blood relation-di^ 
The savage, therefore, w<ar9 the skin of some animal lov^ 
or feared of his sib; he decorates his head with its homs^ 
and, similarly to its body, he mutilates or paints his owti,» 
that he may become endowed with its virtues or super¬ 
natural powers. There b but one step further, and that b 
to cement a blood covenant with the clan ^ or species to 
which the animal bciongs* The animal or object whose 
alliance is thus sought, then becomes the “ Totem'** of the 
common brotherhood. A social bond has been made with 
the species. The animal and the human clan are regarded 
as having sprung from a common ancestor, the animal, and as 
being of one kindred* More important is the aspect of the 
religious bond which binds the human clan in afTcction to 

* J. C., ** Gc4dra pL afi, 

* 1:—"A Tntnn pi a cl&ts of natumJ objects wliici 
m savafic regards ifith xnp^rbliiiciiB rapoot, bcUenng UkiI dacfc cxiils 

lui^ mud mny member of the ckM ao iatinntc and altc^ethof Epodal rcUUfli.'' 

htfWv^tx^ Ffuer, J. C,j ^'GoIiIeq Bou^h,” tcL iL p. jSb mA 
CHtJUfi th&t Lbc Afyans. over bad Totemuia.^ 
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the animat supposed to be supematurally endowed There 
can be no more fitting way to cement these bonds than for 
the human clan perjodjcally to assimilate to themselves all 
the qualities of the animat, by actually ijortaklng of its flesh 
and biocxl. 

The animat is of necessity slain for this purpose, yet the 
act of killing is one arising from affection,’ not from lust or 
desire for food. The act itself is sacrilegious. The blood 
as it falls Is**taboo'; it is received on the altar, no part 
must touch the ground. Everywhere throughout the 
Brahmanic sacrifice, tracia are to be found of the repugn 
nance to shed the blood of the vietjin, and scrupulous care 
»taken to remove all traces of ft, the pillar being left as a 
sign that the ground Is to be avoided. One peculiar result 
is recorded in the “ Brahmanas "“ Now those who made 
oflerings In former times touched the altar and the 
oblations while they were sacrificing. They became 
more rinfut, and those who sacrifice not become righteous^ 
they said.” * 


ft was the sacrificer who struck the first blow and who 
partook of the flesh and blood that became endowed 
with the supernatural qualities of the animal alain. He 
became reborn with the powers of the animal slain. He 
emerged from the sacrifice as the god himself, of 

all the powers which the ailiaqce of the animal had brought 
JTie sacrifice in its primitive signification in no way 
indirated a gift or payment by the woishippeis to their 
deities. It was a bond, an act of cotmnumon* between 
the worshipper; and the animals, or any natural object they 
held possessed of supernatural powers^ wh(»e aid they 
sought to win for themselves. 


' ftnw. Un^gfi tocicd, WM ilniq for ctmEfB, 

feturtmnSmith, " Hiding cirili« Stmiio."ptk 365.44a‘■Theinerifiof 
W Do lei^ n ^pnent the Injt siniply aa »et of AiliUniiiuan of the 
^'**“W“* "ith OK uncidMr Mid ihdr god.” 
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The sacrifice had [ts foundation laid sctnirdy in t!tc 
mental stnictuie of alL majikincL It was the 
expression of religious instincts which at nil times and in 
all places impelled the individual to seek close union widi 
the ineflAble mystery of the Divine* in which no powers <hF 
reason wilJ ever persuade him he has no part With the 
forces which he sees imderlying all hiature—animals, treat 
and plants—he hopes at first to form a bond of friendship 
As the animals become domesticated^ and agriculture is 
introduced, the sacrifice assumes the form of a gift of 
an aniTnaf or harvest offerings to the god whose aid it w45 
sought to secure, the primitive idea of the necessity uf 
incorporating it as kin to the clan fading away.^ 

In India, even down to the time of Manu, it was betd 
that the land " where the black antelope naturally roa^m, 
one must know to be fit for the performance of sacrifice; 
the tract different from that is the country of the " Mlecchas' 
(barbarians)^* It would be hazardous* at present to 
assert that the Aryans in India held the black antelope 
for a Totem, or that it ever was a Totem for them, tnasmu^ 
aa they had for long passed beyond the early istage ef 
civilisation out of which the primitive ideas of sacrifice 
arise. Nevertheless, the place taken by the black antetupc 
during the Br^niank ceremony shows that it had asstim^ 
metaphorically at least, the position which would have been 
devoted to a tribal Totem. The great sacrifices were, in 
these Braiimanic times, performed for the benefit and at the 

^ Su Jevm^ Inlrod. lo the " niakory of p, 331, fof 

iotwiattiem info Gfwx m fh« lixth cwlHty b,c. of thE Nodh Sonitk 
tendency lo KtHodofm tUidcr cftluni(yp tb* afsicfite, 

to revert to liis pfioutiVE coac^Tdem of iLc meal beuf P 

Mtt**! pvtidpadoa of the ™«Ke of ttw gpd by tbe WonbiiSpcri. 

■ Hcwiit, RaliDH' ^ PiehiEiciflc TiniM,*' p, jSy j Mm 

” Mytlmlogj*" *oL L pp, tdlokn w»lld rtftiMr 

baiiAtti before reeEnf in Ladra ^ToiEni^ because b« ifcalled ^ bdL^ 

-Sm Oldenbci^* HeC da Veda*,” pp. S5, 415, 
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cost of some prous householder, who had first to prepare 
himself by a ceremony of initiation,! through which he 
became re-'born into a condition in which he was supposed 
to enter into actual communion with the deity worshipped 
The ceremony as described in the “ Brahmanas'' is conclusive 
on the subject The sacrificer is first sprinkled with water 
"for water is sced*“» He is then anointed with butter for 
by such anointing, “ they make him thrive." His q^es’are 
then darkened with colliyrium by which lustre is imparted 
and he becomes a "Dikshita." They then “rub him clean' 
with twenty-one handfuls of darbha gias^" they thus make 
him pure. He then enters a place prepared for him, which 
represents a place of birth; be is thus supposed to become 
an embrya “ fn this place, he sits as in a secure abode, 
Md thence he departs Therefore the embryos are placed 
in the womb as a secure place, and thence they are brought 
forth (as ftnit). Therefore the sun should neither rise nor 
set over him, finding him in any other place than the spot 
assigned to the DikshitUj nor should they speak to him." 
The succeeding portion of the ceremony is so clear as to 
the underlying significance of the rite, and points out so 
unmistakably the origin of the triple thread still worn by 
\ India to-day, who call themselves twice-bom, 

that it is quoted in fiiJ] from DrHaug's valuable translation, 
which unfortunately is now out of print The sacrificer 
temains in the pJace chosen for the new birth, while the 
h™ w ith a cloth. For this doth is the cowl 
« theDihshita (with which he is to be born like a child). 


Mjtbnjfigy." p. axj, owlwiduig afuiMt 

I - bcfpi iQn^vd XU iDlctCi^arH' wilis Bodi or ■Dm*- 

^ ^ Opinkffl tfali initwoiy coeiEiGiDv wii nmit 14 mi 

«,d aiictifiiiLMton; or. like u » fymtioilad 

r™ htrU, .hkb diitiDpriihci tlie lht« appa ctiuc. u 

“Alt. 8. 
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Outside (this cloth) there is (put by them) the skin of a 
bUck antelope. For outside the cowl there is the placenta. 
Then they cover him (symbolically by the skin of the 
antelope) with the placenta. Jle closes his hands. For 
with closed hands the child is bom. As he closes hk 
hands, he thus holds the sacriBce and all its deities in hU 
two hands closedn*" ^ 

The ceremony ends by the sacrificer removing the skin 
of the black antelope, and then, stTU wearing the cEoth, 
purifying hitnseir by bathEng. 

A similar account of the initiatory ceremony is given 
in the well-known ^^atapatha BrUimana,” * attached to tlie 
“ White Yajur Veda" 

Here the place of sacrifice is where the ground h higher 
than any surrounding ground, ** for it was thence that 
the gods ascended to heaven, and he who is consecrated 
indeed ascends to the gods,"* 

An enclosed shed is erected, with its beams running 
West and East, for the gixis come from the Easti and the 
sacrifice is to be performed facing Ea^t The sacrificer 
must be one of the Aryan race, a Br^man^ Kshairiya* or 
VaLAy^ for the gods have no commerce with Sudras* 

The sacriheer's hair and beard b shaved,* the hair being 
first touched with the sacred grass, both the hair and grasi 
being laid in water j his nails are cut, and he then balh^ 
so as to become pure. He then clothes himself in a new 
linen garment, and is anointed five times, for the five 

^ arigiEiiiJ CA rVa tii $irr|] ca mushEyD 

■‘'Sat. I, 1. 

* The AxplnnaUan, tq the qf tbe ^ 

rollqwi *^Tbei) m to tbe SocriBcrer aluviiig hli head All 
fns, indficdf &ces emj qcufter ■ it dxinVs up wtnteW isqiBiOie B dria ^ 
lisv; boicc Sacziiincr iBcrefa^ luts ctctv quntB, ai]*d a £oo- 

■Ampt of food.”—"iSaC tL 6, 3, An o^edor to thu Uwof? 

z&mjka Wh-M En (lie wofid haj fi to do with bfci ewn if he wore t® 
lhaw off aJL the hair ofT Mi heu) ? + » « let Mm tbccdfbre OOt trooble hlodtlf 
abenit ahavliif him hrnH ."—Brih-,^ Er ^ ^ [7. 
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sfiasoES, from b^d to foot with fresh butter; his eyes betde 
touched with a need stalk. When further purified by beinc 
stroked with one, seven, or twenty-one stalks of sacred 
^ass,he then enters the hall of sacrihee, and walks about at 
the teck of the Ahavanfya fire, which faces the cast door 
and in front of the Garhapat>'a fire, which faces the west 
door, the altar lying between these two fires, ■' The reason 
why this is his passage until the Soma pressing is this; the 
lirejs the womb of the sacrifice, and the consecrated is the 
embryo; and the embryo moves about in the ivomlx”' 

Two black antelope skins are then'spread on the ground, 
on which the saenficer sits do%vti with his hands folded, like 
unto an crobiya He then places round himself a triple 
hempM cord, in whichJs twined a reed ; he covers his head, 

r tfi* fiatment, and Jays hold of a 

s^of Udambara wood (Rtats ghmemta)* and so romains 
“ Thereupon someone calls out, ‘ Consecrated is this 
BiShman, consecrated is this Brahman,' him being thus 
announced, he thereby announces to the gods: 'Of great 
^ur is this one who has obtained the sacrifice- he has 
Kcome one of yours, protect him,’" • 

^e sacrificer remains silent until sunset, when he 
^omes reborn, a god himself, and is fed with milk and 
narlcy to which vegetables are sometimes added. The 
«ason why the food must be cooked is because "he who is 
(wswrated draws nigh to the gods and becomes one of 
the d&tjcs. But the sacrificial food of the gods must be 
looked, and not uncooked; hence they cook it, and he 
P^kea of that fast-milk and does not offer it in the 

It must be borne in mind that the speculations of the 


r 3* S.B.E., ToJ, iKii. tfaniliiionj. 

MCnficc, ut IJevrict, -‘Kuling^ Rb«* of rte-hutqde 

BraiL.” iiL 1, I, J5^ I 
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priestly compilers of the •‘Brahmanas" were csarrest ard 
sincere efforts to explain the hidden meaning of the 
complicated ritual that had in process of time grown up 
around the sacrifice. Not only are the roles which bear on 
the ceremony set forth, but every effort is made to give 
rational explanations of every step of the ritual 

Philosophic disquisitions abound as to the intention of 
the early sacrificers, and philolc^ical reasons are given for 
special uses of Vcdic texts. StoriM of ancieiit sacrificers 
and legends of former sacrifices arc introduced, with an 
evident intention of expounding, so far as it was underat^ 
the necessity for the due performance of the religious 
ceremonies in the new-found homes of the Aryans. In the 
course of ages the true meaning of much of the ritual had 
been lost to the priesthood, much remained obscure, and on 
many points iu the ceremony there were held varied 
oinnions and practtccs. 

At times the sacrifice is declared to be man; it is the 
representatioo of tlic sacrifioer himself; ‘ therefore the altar 
extends as far as a man's outstretched arms on the West 
side, and it is in human shape. Again the sacinfiefi is 
prayer, or speech,’ for it is handed down from priest to 
priest by speech. It was first taught by the gods to man. 
who handed it on from father to son * By the .sacrifice the 
gods gained their place in Heaven, and then fearing that 
man by the same means might conquer their celestial 
home, they concealed it until man found it again for 
himself.* 

The most striking and most important account of the 
ancient sacrifice is that given in connection with the 
legend of the Flood, as preserved in the “ Satapatha 
Brahmana." The account differs in so many respects from 

' "Sm. BrSh.," L 3, 2, I i l^tliii^ S.II.E,, vot xii- 

‘/Wr., i. S. S.7- »/»«£,! 4* 

* lAH,, iii. 4, I, 17; iiL 4, XL 
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the Biblical record of the deluge, that at present there h no 
ewdencc to connect the tndian with the S«nitie tradition. 

If] Brahmanic story. Mann> takes the part of 
N<^ tn ^e Old Testament, though ivith striking dissimi- 
lantifis The stoiy commences with a description of how 
when Mann was one day washing his hands he found 
that he had «ieed a small fish. To his surprise the fish 
^kc, and prayed to be saved from destruction, promising 
in fcturn that he would in time to come pitserve Manu 
ftom a ^t danger. The danger that was to come was 
,1 ^ * sh to be a flood, that would sweep away 

When the fish pw large it told Manu the year in which 
the flood would come It then counselled Manu to build 
*ntcr into it whtsn the waters ros^ saylne* 

1 will save thee from the flood." Manu accordingly built 
^ship. and as the fish had grown too big to remain in the 
p^e placed it m the sea. As the fish had foretold, the 
Mood came- When Manu entered into his ship the fish 
™ towpis him. and Manu tied the ship to a horn on 
OK fish s head, and was towed to the NorUicni Mountain 
where he tied the ship to a tree. Then the waters receded 
»u^anu was left alone. The narrative is simple, natural 
“«»Ming to pnmidve ideas, and, as annual floods are 
common in all tropical lands, there is at present no 
“ttssit> for holding that it contains more than the record 
01 a wide-spread catastrophe. The real interest of the 
s oiy IS not in the suggested connection of the words 

S“' ark. deluge, but in the side 

e which IS thrown on the primitive history of the 

* , ^ jji the steps taken by Manu 

cquire supematiiral power and reprodtice creation* 

Manu^ ‘"bein^ desirous of offspring, engaged 

* Sf4h./* L 8^ I, I, 
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in worshipping and austerities; during this time he also 
performed a sacrifice ; he ofTered up in the waters 

ciaiified butter, sour milk, whey, and curds. Thence 
a woman was produced in a year/" The woman then 
announced to Manu that she iras his daughter, that she 
had been produced tbrongh hLs oFTerings, declaring to him: 
" I am the blessing: make use of me * at the sacrifice; thou 
wik become rich in offeing, and cattlt'* With the woman 
"Manu went on worshipping and performing austerities. 
Through her ® he generated this race, which is the race of 
Manu ; and w hatever blessing he invoked through her, all 
that was granted to him.*** A further important reference 
to the position of the woman ^ in the sacriheiaJ ritual is the 
injunction given that after the rice had been pour^ from 
the winnowing basket into a mortar^ preparatory to its 
being ground between the two mil I -stones* as an ofleriog, 
the sacrificer should be summoned forward^ an injunction 
followed by the important remark, so full of significance in 
the history of the development of the rituah that, " now in 
former times it was no other than the wife of the sacrificer 
who rose at this call.” 

The ancient custoin of the participation of women ^ in 
harvest olTerings, as wdJ as harvest festivals—a custom to 
be traced in much of the folk-lore of India to-day—is in 

* I li Cw l^e Actual Socrificr irf 

VVIrna ihe hiul bceti Bflrt&ud Uic toIk venl of her, arvd ^ 

hUv t h 9 - 

■ "Ida, Hralu+"L 8, li. 

* "Sue EiiiJi.,” i. », I, la 

nilt, Use infe of ihc aacrifiMr wm prttcut, wiili hmcli i«Ekcd ifl kr 
kiabud" Brtji-," ii, 3, lo}. **Thi wife ha to coofeu il tk 

uoifin " iL 5 , ^ :^]i. 

TlFafi./i f, 4.Sw 

■ i, t, 4 , 13 , 

' ■'^Gcibhihi Clrihya i. ^ 15 If tbej like, hii wife em^ oAf U* 

mcuniiiijfl' auhJ creiuiig obbEknH over Ebc F« hU wife u (Ai h 
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the al»vc texts dearly referred t& as being remembered 
at the time of die Brabmanic sacrifice. akhDugb for piii^dy 
rcajiQns it was overlooked, or but obscorely hinted at. 

The explanation of this appearance of women on the scene 
arises from the fact* that in primitive times the duties of 
agriculture Jay, for the most part, in the hands of women. 

The historical development of thb portion of the sacri¬ 
fice is tersely summed up in the words of Mr jevons; “ It 
is ihererojTc an easy guess that the cultivation of plants 
was one of women's contributions to the development of 
civilisation; and it is in harmony with this conjcctnre that 
the cereal deities are usual !>% botli in the Old World and 
in the New, female," 

Agriculture, hou ever, when its benefits became thoroughly 
understood, was not allowed amongst civilised races toton-p 
tinue to be the exclusive prerogative of woman, and the 
Com Goddess, maidim or mother^ had to admit to the circle 
of her worshippers the men as well as the wives of the 
tribe, Xhe gradual transition from the early sacrifice of 
human beings, to the stage in whidi horses, kept in droves 
and tended by man during the pastoml stage, were sacri¬ 
ficed, thence on to tlic substihition of various animals as 
they became domesticated, ending with the offering of the 
fruits of the earth when agriculture became known, is set 
forth as a recognised fact in the “ Aitateya Brahmana^** The 
Account given is that man was the primitive form of sacri¬ 
fice. but that in time the sacrificial essenoo went out of man 
and passed into the horst- From the horse the sacrihdai 
essence went to the ox, which was sacrificed; in the same 
manner for the ox. sheep were substituted, for sheep^ goats, 
which remained the best suited for sacrifice From the 
goat the sacrificial essence passed into the earth, and so 


^ Ifitrod- t* ** The llLftOnr ef Rc]i];;iix],^ pp, 241D-1 r 

Fw thp jgfeat HofM SncrUI'at, JA “Taiu, lUrt'L.'" uL S. For tLc jV4r 
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RnaJty the sacrificjal part turned mtci rke.^ It is also laid 
down as an injunction that no one of these animals, out of 
which the sacrificial essence had gone, should be eaten. 
This speeid prohibition evidently indicated that the eating 
of flesh was a custom in ancient Indian In the ** ^atapatba 
Brahmana^' there is a direction that the flesh of cows or 
oxen should not be eaten, although Yajnavalkya declared: 
" I for one eat it, provided that it be tender." 

When the animal was killed for the sacrifice, every limb 
was preserved, the offal being buried in the earth 
According to the later custom, the antmal was killed by 
beating \l to death/ The priest during the slaying averted 
his eyes; * any blood that fell was received on the sacred 
grass, and considered an offering to the Rakshasas, of 
demons. To the offidating priest* and to the sacrificcr, 
allotted parts of the cooked food were presented. In the 
“ Aitarcya Brahmana"^ the animal had to be divided intu 
thirty-six portions^ for the priests, the saerificer, and his 
wife 

To those who thus divided the offering Into thJrty-six 
parts, the animal becomes the guide to Heaven. But 
those who make the division otherwbe, are like scoundrels 
and miscreants, who kill an animal merely for gratifying 
the Inst after flesh," 

The origin of human saerifice may be traced back 
to early Aryan times/ when a chieftain^s wives and at¬ 
tendants were slain^ in order that they might accompany 
him to the ait:er-wori(L Its introduction into the 
Br^manic ritua] as an atonement for the guilt of some 


* Hnugt ^Ail. Btih./ p. 91, ■ p- 

■ Brih.," lit ^ TSt “Then ibe^r Step hart id Uit aim and 

dawn—hal ibnUd be ere^irtlncua lo itt bt-tng 

* riai^ ^^AEl Bilb+,"p, 44|. 
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member of the community^ is indtcatenJ in the well- 
known story of !^uiiali.<epa, as narrated in the “AiLureya 
Brahmana.” 

The stoiy is one always to be recited with an accom- 
paniniciit of one hundred Vedic verses before a king, so 
that his blood-guiltiness as a warrior may be removed. 
The Hotar who recites it must be rewarded with a gift of 
a thousand cows and a silver ornamented carriage dmwn by 
mules. To the Adhvaryu priest who, during the recital 
makes the fitting responseSp a hundred must be given, and 
upon Adhvaiyu and Hotar, as an additional mward, a gold- 
embroidered carpet must be bestowed. To all who hear 
the story, the gods will allot locg days and oflspring. 
The story is as follows:— 

Hari^handra of the Ikshvaku race, mighty king though 
he wasp had no son* To his household priests he poured 
forth his sorrow, asking them why it was that every one 
had so great a desire for male oHspring, The answerp 
ancient though it may be, is one that would be given by 
all pious Hindus of modern EndU. A son is ever to be 
desired, for a son hands down his father's life; the wife who 
bears a son re-creates the father: a son shines as a light 
in HeaveUi He is the greatest of all earthly posses$ioi^ i 
he gains immortality for the father. A daugkitr ir but an 
o^tet of campasston.^" The holy advisers of the king told 
him that the desire was unconquerable^ that all wondered 
at such BrShmans as turn from a family Itfe, and go forth 
as wanderers over the earth to live as hermits in the forest^ 
or as religious mendicants. 

So the king prayed to Vanina, the god who fulfib; all 
wishes, and swore that were he but permitted to see the 
face of a sonp he would sacrifice the child when bom to 


wu p^bibly the ^ the raerfSer of bonun bejns to Uk 

Amtikwn it™ . . . 
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Va^rtina. The god granted the king’s and a child, 

Rohka, was boriL Tlie king put off from day to day the 
fulfilmciit of his tow; until Rohita grew to manhcHod^^d 
became a warrior* When his Mlier's vow was made knotty 
to Rohita^he fled into the wilderness,and there hid himself, 
whereupon Varuna caused a grievous illness to fall upon 
the king* Rohita remained concealed for the space of six 
years, at the end of which time he met a Endiman sage, 
who had three sons, the second of whom ms named 
^unah^pa. For a gift of one hundred cows* the Brahman 
gave his son Sunah^»epa as a ransom sacrifice to Vamns. 
The good god Vanina on hearing of this, bowed his head 
and accepted 3unah-^pa as a sacrifice in place of the king's 
son, for he knew that the offspring of a Br^man was of 
more value than the son of a king. 

At this time the great priest Vkvamitra was the Hotar 
to King HarRchandra, and the renowmed Vasishta was the 
" purohita," yet no one could be found to bind IsnnahAcpa to 
the sacrificial post. Then the father of Sunahiepa, on 
receiving a Airthcr gift of one hundred cows,^ consented to 
bind his own son to the $acrificial post* The i;a.crificml fim 
was preparedj the Vedic tex:ts ordained for such a sacrifice 
were duly recited, yet no one could be found to slay 
^unah^pa. For a fourth gift of one hundred cows^ the 
father of ^unah^pa agreed to slay his own son. 

When the sharpened knife was raised, ^unahSepa prayed 
to Prajlpati, to Agni^ to Savltri, to Varuna, to the AH 
Gods, to Indra, to the Asvins, and to the Dawn, and as he 
prayed, the fetters Vihkh bound him fell off one by one; 
and King Hari^handra was restored to health* 

The evidence for the actual existence of human sacrifice^ 

' Th* BrJiIi.” glviet a. 3£tt DfVarinu- nani and AWitiJiJfi fil Tijf sacriftce 

to one hEEQjJmJ Add BirraiEy’iyffce Bsrlh, ** RjcIL o| tnilLi, S7, SS. 
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during iKc finihinanic f^cnod, rests on accounts such ns 
that of ^unah-scpa, where, however, as in the Biblical ac* 
counts of Abraham and Isaac, the victim is released, show¬ 
ing that the rite tvas one then no longer in use. In the 
"iatapatha Brahmana " ‘ It is stated that the animals used 
for saenlice arc « a man, a horse, a ball, a ram and a hc-goat" 

With regard to these the direction to the sacrificer Is;* 
•Ixt him slaughter those very five victims as far as he 
may be able to do so ; for It tvas those Frajapati was the 
first to slaughter, and Syapama Sayal(a 3 'aita the last, and 
in the Interval also, people used to slaughter them. But 
nowadays only these two are slaughtered, the one for 
Prajapati, and the one for Vayt*." The two animals here 
referred to are he-goats* The fact that the compiler of 
the texts records the name of the last saniScer who per^ 
formed a human sacrifice, shows that the practice had died 
out in the home or family of the compljcr. 

It would be futile to seek for clear matter-of-fact state¬ 
ments or commonplace explanations of the sacrifidal system 
in the early Hrahmanlc literature. 


The entire ntual was a cult falling more and more Into 
the hands of a hereditary class of priests, determined to 
h^d tlie power they thus obtained free from outside 
^ticlsm Of attack. The commanding position the priest¬ 
hood obtained in the commnnity by their exclush-e know- 
of the complicated details of the sacrificial system, 
»hich so closely hemmed in the whole life of e\'ciy Aryan 
householder, would naturally Incline them to attach to thdr 
its duties not only an lisoteric sfgniRcancep 
further in every way to heij^hten aitd exuberate the 
^pematiiraj basb on which they were primitively founded, 
^ycr the whole eercinony the superiiitending Brahman 
^cst hovered, as a man possessed of divine Icrtowledge and 
divine powfir. 


1; i, 
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He was the central looming mysterious in his care¬ 

fully preserved silence, yet held to possess powers potent 
enough in theif overshadowing might never to tall f« 
their actual manifestation. For days or for years Ihc rites 
might drag on their mysterious ways; it was the Brahman 
alone who held the knowledge and power to set in motion 
the whole performance * his nod or word could break the 
thread of the ceremony^ and bring the direst results to al] 
engaged.* At the mortimg libation he gave permisstm 
that the Vedic Hymns might be chanted by uttering the 
words," Bhflr I ye may sing I" * So at the mid-day libation 
he muttered* “Bhuvah t ye may sing I"* and at the evening 
libation he says, "Svarl yo may sing I'" He gtfxxl over¬ 
seeing all as a ver>‘ god. " Verily there arc two kinds of 
gods, for indeed the gods are the gods, and the Brahmam 
who have studied and teach sacred lore arc the humaji 
gods. The sacrifice of these is divided into nvo kinds; 
oblations constitute the sacrifice to the gods; and gifts la 
the priests that to human gods," 

The Brahman wisely left all the outward signs of pottw 
in the hands of his serving priests. At the bidding of the 
Brahman, the reciting priest* the Hotar* a class from which 
the Brahmans were chiefly recruitedcommenced the 
rccitatiDfi of such Vedic Hymns as w'cre ordained for use 
As the slately music of the words, intoned by the Udgataf 
priest, rose and felJ, it cast around its spell of magic powCTp 
moving amid the people as though it subtly bound thrir 
souls to the gods who throngisd around them. Should thf 
Hotar desire to deprive a sacriRcer of life, orsensCi limU 
strength, or speech, he had but to omit a Vedic verse lu hh 

* A iptcial remark nude hy tlw imawflcrj Anml* who compel rallied 
the Borrifictfl l foTOukc, u u ftiHliym : \Whf itamald he wHai(k€ wbo 
ihlrtl t hamscir thi; fm ■ nLLSdftia^ of thf iff? 1 far oBC or* 1^ 

better for h labmni&g# of the ** s*t, Brik,** It. f* 7, 
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recitation^ or pronounce it confusedly, it was held that by 
his so doing the union of the sacrificcr with the gods would 
at Once be broken, and the whole sacrifice rendered futile,’- the 
wish of the Hotar alone resulting. To deprive a sacriliccr 
of his wealth, or a king of his subjects, the Hotar had but to 
TOite a hymn out of its proper order, and so great was the 
inherent power of the sacred word that the required result 
would inevitably follow. Should the priest desire to 
depriv-casacrificcr of the whole fruit of the sacrifice, he had 
but to pronounce a verse in a different tone from that in 
which it should be pronounced, and the sacriEee would fall 
usdess. Not only did the pnestly power reign supreme 
over the religious life of the people, but. politically it 
extended side by side with that of the tribal chieftain or 
fcmg,i ho king could succeed in deeds that were not 
founded on pnestiy advice, and the gods are said to turn 
away from the food of a king who has no " purohita * or 
Brahman guidcL 

^ It is Slid that a king who appoints no family priest or 
piuohiU" IS cast out from Heaven,* deprived of his heroism, 
of lus dignity, kingdom, and subjects. To the king who 
has a “purohita." Agni Vaiivanaru gives protection j he 
surrounds the king* as the sea surrounds the earth: such a 
king dies not before he has lived one hundred years: he 
not again, for he is not reborn; his subjects obey 

fora 'manimously and undivided."* 

Imprecations almost fiendish in their malignity are called 
(lawn on one who should curse the Hotar at any part of 
oerfimony, all btlrig finally sumixied up:* For in ■"like 


bluodm, ut gitwi the '• K.uilcllslti 

* F» 7- ‘ feet. - werf, or. kue..- 

J. G. 

1 p j ’ . Boneh," Toi. L pp. s, Mj. 
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mattner.a^ one undergrics sufiering^ on appTOichliijj the fire 
that has been kindled by mean^ of I he kindling vcises, so 
also does one undergo siifiering for cursing a priest 
(brahmana) who know^i and reciEes the kindling verses,” 

With die purohita ” swaying the coundb of the king by 
his sacerdotal poivcr^ backed as it was by an assumed 
knowledge of sorcery and Incantation ; with the priesthood 
enclosing the whole daily life of the people with com¬ 
plicated rdigioua rites, the efficacy of ivhich depended on 
the supposed sopematural influence of the brahmans over 
the gods thcmscivcs, the national independence of thought 
and exuberant free-play of imaginatroni which in earlier 
times had produced the poetry and visions of the" RSg 
Veda*" passed away for ever^ to give place to fatalism and 
the quiescence of pantheisfn. 

To their growing powers the priesthood failed not to add 
that of wealth. For each sacrifice the ofEdating priests 
demanded their " dakshina^*' or reward of gold and kinc l 
one text* mentions the liberality of a worshipper who gave 
S5*ooa white horses, lojcco elephants, and 3o,ooo slave 
girls adorned with ornaments, to the Bruhroan wtio 
performed the sacrifice. 

Throughout the early history of India^ tradition tells 
of fierce confiicta between the Brahmans and the w-arrior 
class* out from which the Brahmans ever emerged victorioia 
Pmjapati** the lord of all creatures, was held to bait 
created divine knowledge and the sacrifice for BrubU'^f'^ 
not for ivartiorsL At the inauguration of a kingi when he 
was anointed by the sprinkling of water and admitted to 

I anocoL mode or deittEiyiia^ ui oaein]f by maldi^ &it iimfc cf we^ 
pbcmif it bc&T^ b Sic is DSttBlcd ia Lhc *' Sl^TidhAiut B iAti mafla ^^ 
imHj^ prihe |iorti¥n lo Iw tlc^troyvd « Bfflicitfd is made of doi^i 
so mi lo CAAio iIm majsLure to ciod^ and then cut m pieces uid Atm tv 
SCrocr-er^^-^^Limell j'lDtnxI.} p. extL 

» Webcf, lud, Sttid,," X. im 54, S« mlM Bdltu," iL ^ 3 * 9 - 
]p iJ; Sv- 3. 4. tit. 13, 5, ii-ia+ 
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the drinking of the Soma juice, he had for the time being 
to lay aside the signs of hia wariiarhood,i his horse, his 
dianot, his armour, his bow and arrow, and take up the 
Signs of the saci^dotal power, the sacrificial impieiiients, 
and become a Brahman so long as the inauguration lasted. 
With the natural tendency of a class rising to almost 
supreme power, the priesthood sought Jn cverj- way to 
consolidate its position and enforce its rules and ordinances 
on those whom it could force to submit 
The king and his "purohita "originally holders of a joint 
office,* stood apart and separate in their functions, both a 
t)’pe of die class or caste division into nobles and priests 
of those who held power over the labouring community.* 
The agricultural or trading members of the Aryan clans 
held themselves proudly aloof from the despised black- 
skinned and broad-nosed aborigines, with whom for the most 

part they abstained from intermarriage or social inter¬ 
course. 

The road was gradually being prepared for the division 
or tte ^ople into distinctive classes, a system ultimately 
develop mto a modem theory of caste, founded on 
flill^ccs of colour, descent, occupation, or livelihood. 

c Aryans by the close of the Brahmanic period had 
sp^ ar to the East, where those tribes or clans, who were 
ur^t removed from the homes of the Kuru Panchalas 
c sacrifice, were to rise in opposition to the whole 
ty o<n which Brahmanic supremacy was founded, and 
augurate a revolt which culminated in the formulated 
doctrines of Buddhism. 

* Iliue, "Ait. Biih," p. 47 , 

• Fumsi, “ Gdaso VQatsfi," TOI. i p, 924. 

*Scikit, “Can** daw p, 145 , 




CHAPTER VI. 

FROM BRAHMANISM TO BUDDHISM. 

The "Brahraanas" tell how, fram the plains of Kurukshetra, 
from the abcxJes of the Kuru Panchiilas^ Brahman priests 
went to cany to the homesteads of those advcnturii^ 
warriors, who had gone further east to seek new fortuoesi 
the knowledge of the sacrificial mysteries^ the power they 
held to sway the gods, and to daini in return some share 
of the wealth that had fallen to the Aryan race. To the 
East, as far as to the banks of the SadanTra, or Modem 
Gandak, which flows into the Ganges near Patna, the 
KoiSlas had made their homes, while the Videhas had 
ventured to cross the cold water of the same stream, and 
take up their abode in the rich land beyond. 

The an dent literature of India still tells how once ih* 
land to the east of the Sadantra," she -who is always filW 
with water,” was for tong ” very uncultivated and very 
marshy,”* and how no Br^mans dwelt there. By the 
advancing Aryans the sacred fire was at length earned 
across the deep stream, and by it the undergrowth burned 
away and the forest trees cleared. The story as told in tht 
“Brahmana of One Hundred Paths," is one of the few facts 
regarding the people and thrir movements that the time* 
thought it worth while reeording, 

BillL,'i.4, I, IS. 
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‘Nowadays;’ namtes' the dironicler of the advance 
of the Aryans eastward to Videha, “ Uie land is very culti¬ 
vated, for the Brahmans have caused Agni to taste it 
through sacrifices. Even in winter that river, as it were^ 
rages along; so cold is it, not having been burned over 
by Agni Vaisvinarai" 

“ Madhava, the VIdegha, then said to Agni, 'Where am 
1 to abide? ‘ ‘To the cast of this river be thy abode,' said 
ha Even now this river forms the boundary of the 
Ko^alas and Vidchas j for these are the Mathavas or 
descendants of Madhava." 

The wandering course of tribes other than the Koialas 
and Videhas can also be traced in early Vcdic literature;. 

Tribes known as the E^is found an abiding-plaoe round 
the modem city of Benares, the sin-destroying Kui, within 
sight of whose itiyriad temples all who die are said to pass 
s^a^ht to the heavens of the Hindu gods. Beyond the 
K^is lived the Magadha;s and Angas, tribes who wandered 
far beyond the pale of Aryan civilisation * to venture their 
fortunes amid the fcvcr-smiltcn tracts,* w here they might 
live fn:e from the strict niles of sacerdotal orthodoxy. 

In the history of the times there is no avideticc that over 
wy of these tribes—far as they may have gone to t he East, 
» long as they may have settled in the fertile valleys of 
tw Ganges and Jumna—the enervating influence of 
dunale, sloth, or luxury, had cast its fatal spell. The wild 
ratiammcllcd play of fancy that had inspired the lyric out- 
btirst of early Vcdic song gave place, it is true, to the 
''casemed and more ordered train of thought, seen in the 
prose, diffuse and artificial though it be, of the “Brahinanas,” 


J i. 4. I. 

, ” " BwWha,” p, ^pa. 
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*"Aranyakas/' and UpaniBhack/' Full as the ” Brahfnana^ ^ 
are of evidences how the Kura Panchala Brahmans sought, 
for the purpose of their own aggrandisemefit^. to gain a 
temporal and Bpiritual dominion over the superstitious 
mass of the people, yet In Magadha, in the far East* the 
almost sublime figure of Buddha stands forth, not only as 
a personification of stately solf-reatraint, but also of berok 
protest against the usurpation by men of power over the 
etemai destinies of their fdlow-creatures. In the leading 
prindples of the ^“Upanishads,'' which contain the free and 
earnest speculations of a rising class of philosophers—priestsi 
kings, and waniom alike—who thronged to the courts of 
the chieftains of Ko^ala and Videha* there Is to be found 
the bursting forth of an advanced order of thought and 
though this may be pecuharly, and exclusively IndJan 
in the deeply religious and intensely subtle mode of ils 
expression, yet as a phase of thought, it was a natural 
growth from the preceding religious history'' of the people 
and as such shows nothing unworthy ol taking a forenioBt 
place in the intellectual history of the world at the period 
in which it arose. That the Aryans advanced into Indh 
in numbers sufficient to oust the aboriginal tribes^ and them¬ 
selves to colonuie the vast area over which their influeiars 
can be traced, has never been held as probablcp or evt® 
possible. The previous inhabitants were numerous, and 
more or less civilised. At the present day. tlie only evidcfl^ 
India affords of an invasion of Aryan people in Vedi^ 
times* outside the literary record and existence of tbe 
great group of northern Aryan languages^ derived from 
Sanskrit, is the presence of an upper stratu m of fair-skvniKd 
and refined families in the great mass of the dark-skmnpcdi 
and more Illiterate agricultural population.^ The vcit 

^ Tbt case nf SoBtla Tndra, -w hcie the Ajy^ii in SneilK ijKtad bEcf , ft- 

It faA» ofiea been abetted* atnl is uenr tbe geneml belief nf ctbanlecno, 
site of the Scuth m not pare Atpju* but ewt of nif«d . 
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denLnCiatbns in the early SansWt literature against 
matrimpnial relationship between members of the Aryan 
domniunity and those of the aboriginal tribes, as well as 
the relegation of any o^spring to despised or Inferior 
classes of mixed descent, show plainly that the intermingling 
of the newcomers with the earlier inhabibints was far from 
uncommon. Even though this may have been so, to a 
prater extmt than at present it would be safe to ksert 
It (3 certain that the Aryans, in the course of their 
migrations from the Sarasvati to the limits of \VesTeni 
kft the impress of their language and culture over 
the whole of this extensive area, assuming, as must t» 
done for the present, that Buddhism, In its primary slgnifi- 
^ce. was a legitimate outcome of Aryan thought Th«e 
Aoms, as they spread far and wide, remained, lor the most 
part, unit^ into elans and tribes, each under its own 
dueftmn. As in the earliest Vedic times so down to 
c tne of Buddha in the sixth century B.C., and even 
a er, th^ scattered tribes show no inability to push their 
amid opposing foes, or even, if opportunity aflbrded, to 
e possession of the territories of those of their own race 
whom they found themselves more powerful. The 

lalcflo N- irni^ of ShtfampolcH^jal rntesofciiKtitit 
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more the once-united and compact body of Aryans dif¬ 
fused themselves over the vast extent of Northern India, 
separating into groups under chieHains, each desirous of 
extending his possessions and influence by conquest over, 
or by alliances with, other rich and powerful chieftains, 
aboriginal or Aryan, the more their life-history becomes 
disseminated into devioos ooursesi, never again to re-unite 
into one combined nationality. 

Popular religious movements, such as those of Buddhum 
and Jainism, which appealed to the understanding and 
sympathies of the mass, had undoubtedly an influence in 
infosing the community with a common purpose and 
enthusiasm. 

Those movements had their results in ancient India, 
as similar popular religious movements have had, and 
undoubtedly will have in the future^ in modern Jodia, 
and were taken advantage of by chieftains anxious to saae 
the opportunity of extending their local influence Vet 
from their very nature they proved powerless to unite for 
long the diverse elements which went to make up the 
community into a combined body, powerful and cohcrtut 
enough to resist the disintegrating effects of a rude shock 
from foreign invasions. These movements left their own 
peculiar literary record, though the history of the phase of 
thought nut of which they arose, preserved as it is in the 
earlier “ Brahmanas " and " Upaniahads," b one of the most 
obscure in the whole range of Indian literature. 

While the Aryan people were bereft of all hope of ever 
seeing a great national Leader arise among them to combme 
the scattered element^ into which the people were driftie&i 
into one political unity, it would be as vain to seek, in th® 
history of the times, for Che growth of any tendency to 
evolve a clearly-defined conception of a monotheisuij as ft 
would be to seek for any great literary outburst in which 
could be read the national expression of the desire of thf 
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race fw expansion. At the most, it must be expected that 
the literaiy history of the period is one ia which aii that 
was left of the past was fostered and elaborated or developed 
along iU own inherent lines by the peculiar genius of a 
gifted race, able to preserve its intellecual power amid the 
emmbltog rains of its political career, fn the literature 
we find not the record of an intellectual raoveaent, sinking 
deeper into despondency and despair from cUmatic or 
pnestiy influences.! but rather the free discussion among 
the outlying ^ ^rtions of the community of the whole 
rel^ous tradition and new-founded claims of the priest- 
hoo^ tile enunciation of doctrines in many cases sub- 
versire of such claims, and, unhappily, in many cases 
slewing evidences of the incorporation of beliefs, super, 
stitions, and debasing cults of alien races, with whom the 
ojore Orthodox Aryans had entered into social and political 


The evidmecs for the changing order of things are to 
be sought in the philosophic disquisitions of the earlier 
■ Upanishads." * 

At the court of the renowned Janaka, the patron of ail 
wise men and chieftain of Videha, there stands forth the 
figure of a celebrated Brahman priest, Yajlnavalkya,* who 
was deeply versed in all the ritual of the sacrificial cult as 
practised in the hoiy land of the Kura PanchaJas. The 
fame YajnavaJkya brought to the land of the Videhas* 


Uic vhI >1. ^ *** EU'ViiioJ hf pried*, and 
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even aroused the anger and jeaJotisy of Ajatasatni, the 
chieftain of the distant Xisis. 

Janaka^ proud of the fame he had won* held a great 
sacrifieej^ and offered a reward of one thousand cow^ 
bearing each ten pieces of gold fastened to their homs^ to 
the wisest of all the assembled Brahmans, who had 
gathered together at his court from the western lands ef 
the Kura Panchalas. Then Yaj naval kya directed hU 
pupil to drive away the cows, for he held hiitiself to he 
the wisest of all wise men. Challenged as to his knowledge, 
he silenced all enquirers by repeating the whole sacrificial 
cult Yet there was one question put to him he would not 
answer before the assembled warriors, or in the bearing of 
those who placed their salvarion in the hands of the priest¬ 
hood and In the efficacy of the duly performed sacrifice. 
So Yajnavalk}^ turned to his enquirer with the remark: 
“Take my hand, O friend, we two alone shall know of 
this; let this question of ours not be discussed in ptiblit"'* 
The question Y&jnavalkya would not answer before the 
assembled crowd was for him a perplexing one* an answer 
to which it was the mission of Buddha to proclaim openly 
before all men. It was the que.st]on as to what became of 
man after he departed from this worlds in Che heavens 
had received the reward of all his labours. 

In the hands of the Brahmans the rites of the sacrifice 
tay^ It was solely on the efficacy of the sacrifice that the 
welfare* here and hereafter, of all depended. The practical 
result of the disquisitiou was that the two friends arrived 
at the conclusjon that^ from all good deeds, sacrifice 
included^ only good results would fiow, and froin bad deeds, 
non-$acrifice included, only bad results would fiow^ The 
words of the “ Upanishad” state ^“ Then th^ two went out 

i Blib.,” i 4, [p lot OJdenbeig, SiBLE., Tok iiS. aMit 
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and argued, and what they said was Karmati (“work 'll* what 
they praised was Kanaan ; vU, that a man becomes' eood 
by good work, and bad by bad work," 

The soul might pass after death into diflerant habitatfons 
according to Its acts; but the question referred to the 
position of those who had gained a knowledge that was to 
ead to the overthrow of the whoie sacriEctal system. It 
opened up the whole question of the knowledge which 
man possesses of the tme nature of the world as it Is 
presented by the sensesJncluding, as ft necessarily does, 
the relationship of man to the changing scene of birth and 
re-birth, of ever-ceaseless becoming and never-abidlng 

ing, in which he finds himself move as a factor in the 
great scheme of creation. 

The weary cry raised by the Vedic poets that their gods 
wm many, and that, amid them aii, they still wondered to 
god they should oifer their sacrifice, had died away In 
«^ing mumiure that though aj] the gods arc of equal 
might and majesty, yet no man knew where stood the tree, 
octf where grew the wood out from which the heavens and 
earth were faahioncd.i At the close of the eariy Vedic 
troa, when aii the sacerdotai learning of the priestly caste 
of Kurukshetra had been brought to the Eastern lands, 
where dwelt the Vidchas, Ko^as, Kisb, and Magadhas, , 
era to be sifted by the ruthless logic of more independent 
®inds, the triumphal answer came that " Brahman " was 

® “Brahman" was the wood out from which 

tJie world was hewn.’ 


V‘ri , again questioned at the court of 

' ^ y * proud woman, Gargf V^hakanavf: " Jn what 
^ worlds of Brahman woven, tike warp and woof?” 
answered: " O Gargi, do not ask too much lest thy head 

=*11 cnqww wiUlill Jftmpnk wbeiwn 
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should fall ofi: Thou askesl too much about a deity about 
which we are not to ask too much."' When the woman 
cried out against the learned priest" O Yaj'navalkya, as 
the son of a warrior from the K^is and Vldehas might 
string his loosened bow. take the pointed foe - piercing 
arrows in his handj and rise to battle. 1 have risen to 
fight thet” * He was forced to reply to the question she 
put to him: “ That of which they say that it is above 
the heavens, beneath the earth, embracing Heaven and 
earth, past, present, and future, tell me in what it is 
woven, like warp and woof? ^ The answer given forms 
the basis of the whole philosophic thought of the rime. 
The sacrificial system was once for all placed in a sub¬ 
sidiary position in relation to a new doctrine of salvarion 
which looked upon the performance of religious practices, 
and the doing of good deeds, merely as a basis whereon 
should be founded the true aim of mankind: the attain¬ 
ment of a true knowledge of the relationship of the Self 
to the Self of the Universe 

Yajnavalkya declared to of him who did uot 

this true knowledge, that “ though he offer oblations 
in this world, sacrifices, and perforins penances for a 
thousand years, his works will have an end," He “ departs 
this world; he is miserable^ like a slave" 

There remained but two simple concepts for the future 
of India to brood over with all the fervour and subtlety 
of its unrivalled powers of Insight into the true nature of 
things. First, the whole reality of the world, as pcKfli^ 
by the senses;, had to be pierced through, and that which 
underlay it, that which gave it being, ascertained and 
defined So when GSrgi questioned Yajnavalkya as » 
what underlay all objective rrality, what permeated ai, 
what wove all together, Hke warp and woof, there came 
the answer that there remained only " Brahman,” that whic 
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^is unseen but seeing; unheard but hearings unpercdved 
but perceiving ; unknown but knowing, Tbere is nothing 
that sees but it; nothing that hears but tt; nothing that 
peroeivns but it; nothing that knows but it"i 

So far there remained^ as the result of the earliest 
phase of philosophic thought in India, nothing but the 
[jDconscious Brahman, yet, aa the Indian sage himself 
asserts, he knew^ too, that he himself also exists^ for no 
man says, " I am not" 

Et was not given to the East to undettake an analysis of 
the human thinking facuJtieSp and see how far the external 
appearances of things were thereby conditioned. It therefore 
became necessary to explain in what relationship that whidr 
man postulates the existence of—his own Self, his own Soul 
--stood in regard to the Imperishable, the Brahman. The 
Indian mind had to seek for knowledge that was of more 
value than sacrifice or good deeds, the knowledge not only 
of Brahman, but of that which told all men that even if 
their perceptions of the objective reality of the world be 
founded on nescience, there yet remained, calling for some 
explanation, the subjective evidence man possesses of his 
own Sdf^ of his own existence. 

Whilst the Indian mind was thus searching for the Cause 
from which issued the objective form of the world, it was» 
at the same time, seeking out from the subjective reality 
the underlying Self or Soul by which man knows he 
exists. The answer respecting the Cause was dear. 

From ” Brahman proceeded the creation of the world, the 
form of whose arrangement no mind can grasp# where all 
becoming has its own time^ and pbcci and caust" The 
wid Brahman itself is formed from a root, signifying 
bursting forth, expanding, spreading:, growiag.* From &rik 

^ Uf.," dL !1 ; SEE., vbJ. 
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the word Brahman was first formed ; it was the prayer sent 
forth by the Vedk seer to invoke the near presence of the 
dcitie^i Brihaspati was the lord of prayer/ the lord of 
speech** From the prayer^ from the creative fervour of the 
poet's iroagination and aspiration, all the gods had sprung 
to birth, tlie triple “ Vedas,” on which all truth is founded, 
had sprung to life “ Brahman ” was that from which all the 
universe^ extended in name and form^ was issued forth 
It was the tree and the wood from which the heavens and 
earth were hewn; it ivas that in which all things are woveng 
like warp and woof. In its full definition, as later given/ 
" Rrahroau ” was held to be that Omniscient and Omnipotent 
Cause from which came the hirthg the stay, and the decay 
of this Creation, as seen spread Out by name and fonut 
wherein abide many actors and enjoyers, wherein arises 
the fruit of good and evil deeds, all having their own time, 
and place, and cause ; a Creation^ the planning of whotse 
form no mind can grasp. The answiu- respecting the Soul 
or Self had farther to be formulated. 

From earliest times the wonderiag powers of the 
primitive mind were set to fathom sleep and death, and 
their surrounding mysteries. In sleep are seen visioTtsof 
well-known faces; scenes are fancied forth ; joys and feais 
come and go; yet^ as man moves not, the first soluticn is 
that something^—^the breath, the spirit, or the soul—has gone 
forth to wander free. From death there is no awakening; 
the shade,* the breath, soul, or spirit has gone forth and 
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returns oot. The tifdcss body is stiJl loved by friends^’ 
and feared by those who were foes. EfTorta an* made by 
friends to recall the soul, to guide it to the place when; 
ft once dwelt, food is placed near, offerings made, and all 
the means so familiar to students of folk-lore, taken to 
hasten it on Its journey. To these spirits, pjtrls, or fathers, 
who had gone away *(“ preta ”) along the path Jirst trodden 
^ Yama, the Vedic Soma* was poured forth, and they 
were summoned to take their place* among the assembled 
gods, and partake of the sacrilice In the " Taittiriya 
Brahmana '* the souls of the deceased are said to dwell in 
the heavens above as stars,* and again* in the stars are 
“the lights of those rightconis man who go to the celestial 
world.” In the “datapatha Brahmana death is the suit 
whose rays attach to mortals their life breath, yet, as the 
“ Katha Upanlshad " • declares: " No mortal lives by the 
breath that goes up and the breath that goes down. VVe 
live by another in whom these two repose." 

There was something which went out of man in sleep 
and death; something underlying the Ego, the I, the vital 
breath, moiu subtle than life, 
la the “Rig Veda,"* the sun, though it holds the life 
bc^th of mortals, is something more. It is the Self, or the 
*■ Atman," of all that moves and moves not, of all that lilla 
heavens and the earth. So of man there is aha the 
Atman,^ " the Self| smaller than small, greater than great, 
hidden in the heart of that creature;'’ A man who is free 
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from desires and free from grief sees the majesty of the 
Se!f by tbe grace of the Cres^ton * 

U is this Atman, or Self, more abstract in its conceptioo 
than soulj Psyche, or "animap"* that becomes also the 
Universa) Self, the Self of the Worlds *' bhOmiy^ Stman.** 
of which the Veda ** ■ i^peaks: “ When that which had no 
bones bore hixn who ha$ bones, when that which was 
formless took shape and form." 

The Indian sage, seeking out tbe primal cause of 
motion, had Brst to sweep away all that which had bm 
produced, even the gods themselves, and to hb gaze there 
remained but the neuter essence, Brahman, from which 
all things issued forth, and into which alJ things 
themselves. There remained also the Self, the Soul, the 
Atman of man. There was but one step further to be 
reached by the Indian mind, and that was taken when aU 
duality vanished, and the Brahman became the Great Sdf» 
the Paramatman." the Universal Seif, into which w$s 
merged the Atmatij or Self, of man. 

In the closing scenes of the teachings of the priest, 
Yajnavalkya, at the court of Videha, this docbrinc of the 
Atman, which was to have so great an influence on the 
future of India^ ts set forth in clear and plain language 
Maitreyl, the wife of Yajnavalkya, appi^red and prayed 
her husbandj who was preparing to go forth from his hocoe 
and end hb days, according to the custom of the tjjne, 
as a hermit rn the forest, to expound unto her the secret 
of death and immortality. YajnavaJkya replied to hb wife: 
"Thou art. indeed, dear to me; therefore 1 will expbin it to 
you, and mark well what 1 aay.”" 

So he told her that to all the world was dear; that wiv^ 
and sons were dear ; wealth, the gods, sacrifice, and know- 
ledge; for the simple reason that they were all held la the 
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Sdf, that they were all permeated by the Sel^ that they 
were all one in the Selt "Verily, the Self is to be seeu. 
to be heard, to be perceived, to be marked, O Maitreyl I 
When the Sdf has been seen, heard, perceived, and known, 
then all this is known." ^ 

The futility of the elTorts to inculcate these philosophic 
speculationa among the people, so that they might become 
potential principles of a new religioiis movementi a coo- 
summation oniy effected by Buddha with respect to the 
doctrines he taught, is dramatically set forth and artistically 
foreshadowed by generally putting forth women such as 
Gargf and Maitreyl to receive instruction. This can be 
seen in the answer made to YSjnavalkya by his wife; 
Then Maitreyl said: * Here; sir, thou hast landed me in 
bewilderment Indeed, I do not understand.*** 

The remark gave Yajnavalkya the opportunity for setting 
forth, in the simplest language^ the doctrine of the unity 
of the Self of Man ano the Self of the Universe, the peculiar 
Eastern mode of expressing “the Monistic doctrine of the 
All m One which has had the greatest influence on the 
inteliectual life of modem timesi.'** fn the answer of 
Yajnavalkya there is no exulting cry of one seeking, by 
the keenness of his intellect, to overthrow rival creeds; 
there is no vaunting boast that the riddle of existence had 
been solved ; there is but the sad wail that the mind had 
pierced as keenly into the nature of things as it was able, 
and that even then there was room for wonder-—room not 
Only for wonder, but room for doubt that any reasoned 
thought of man would ever satisfy the eager thirst of 
hut^ity to seek out a living faith in keeping with the 
iostincts which make its manhood. Nowhere in the 
history of the world's thought can there be found more 
«mest efforts to seek out for suffering mankind some 
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solution of the perplexing qti^tions which surround bu 
life than in those sedately and reverently-expressed specu- 
ladona of the awakened thought of India, Yet, strange to 
say, these speculations never toudiEd the hearts of the 
people. They worked no such revoLution as did the crude 
agnoaticism of Buddha. 

From the sedate and learned priest* prepared as he was 
to leave AvcaJth and fame, wives and sons, and end his days 
in subdued subniission to the scheme of things which held 
him powerless, and was soon to daim his ILfep came the 
gentle answer to his wife Maitreyl 

I 

"O MaJtreyf, I sAf nothing that is bewildering; Verily^ I 

that Self is imperisbahte and of an indestmctible narart For whcB 
ihm U, as it were* duality, tbe one sms the other, one ^meEEi the 
other, one tastes the other, one salutes the other, one heui ik 
other, one perceives the other, one touches the other, one knovi 
the other ^ but when the Self alone is all this, how should oat see 
another^ how should oue smell another* how should one taste an- 
other* how should one salute another, how should one hear tn- 
other* how should ope touch another* how diould be know anothet? [ 
How should he know him by whom he knows all this? That 
Self is to be desenbed by no, no! He 1$ bcomprchduible fbr 
he cannot be compreheiided ^ he is imperisbable for he esnoot 
perish; he is unattached for he does nni attach himself; imfetleredt \ 
he does not suffer, he does net faiL How, O beloved, sbouid he 
know the Imower? Thus, O MaitrtyT* thou hast been instmeted. 

^11$ Imr goes ItiiiTiortality. Having said go Yljiiavalltya went amir 
into the forest" 

The Indian mind had* bowever* long to wait befoit it 
clearly saw its course to Monism, notwithstanding thfi , 
answer here given by YajnavaJkya as the last result of hi® 
long eflbrts to rest within the dreamy depths whence thfl 
reality of the world fades away into the Universal Sdi; 
outside of which there is no duality. 

As yet this Self is but that which pervades and undff- 
lies aJ] things j it stands apart, yet from out it springs 
Creation. Close to a pure ide^distic conception of tho 
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Universe and the anreaffty of everything, the pereeptioa 
ol which by oar senses j*s mere delusion, comes the well- 
known teaching of Uddaiaka to his son Svetaketu in the 
"C^ndogya Upanishad''^ where ft is declared: “In the 
beginning, my dear, there was that only which is (ti fir\ 
one only withont a second. Others say, in the beginning 
there was that only which is not (rJ ^ ir),one only without 
a second, and from that which is not, that which is, was 
born." 

"But how could it be thus, my dear?" the father eon- 
hnued, '■ How could that which is, be bom of that which 
is not? Noi my dear, only that which is, was in the 
banning, one only without a second.’^ 

So far it might seem as if there could exist no reality 
nor duality from which the creation of anything ou tside the 
One Universal Self could rise; Yet the teaching goes on 
to declare that what in the beginning was one only without 
a second thought, " may I be many, may I grow forth. 

It sent forth fire." 

It remains still that Self out of which the heavens 
earth were made* it is stilJ, as the one piece of clay 
gives Its name to the whole piece of clay,* that from which 
all creation derives its name and form. It still has thought,* 
and from its thought plurality springs forth, first 6 k, then 
"2^. food, and earth. It is still the Self which Death 
^ares to Nachiketas. who had gone to the realms of Yama 
TO ^eem a vow made by his father.* From Yama 
Nachiketas claimed a boon, for Death, who had been busy 
among mortal.^, had kept him waiting, and the boon he 
r ed Was, that Yama should declare to him what was 
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the great secret beyond the grave. In vain Death prayed* 
oot ta be a^ked the question. He offers to Nachiketas fair 
maidens^ and chariots, and song. Yet of them Nachiketas 
cried : ‘*They Jast till to-morroWp O Death ; they wear out 
the vigour of all the senses. Even the whole of life h 
short Keep thy horses; keep dance and song to thyself'* 
Nachiketas but desired to know the mystery of death. & 
Death told him all that the mind of man had been able 
to fathom of the unknown the portals of which bad been 
fashioned out from fantastic dreams of evanescent faniry, 
still more dear to the mystic mind of the East than the 
stately portals of Western constructive thought wheie each 
hue is laboriously laid down to serve a purpose. So Death 
weaves a web through which one may seek the infinite, 
fine-spun and vague as the thread of thought which 
stretched from Vedic times towards Buddha's feet 
** Fools and blind leaders of the blind ” “ Death says^ ''are 
they who fall into my hands. They are those wbo deecn i 

there is no world but theirs^ who know not the truth af I 

Sdf The Self is not to be known by the ^ Veda,' nor by 
the teaching, it is not horn; it dies not; it sprang ftom ! 

nothing; nothing sprang from it^ It is hidden in the heart | 

of every creature. The wise who knows the Self as bodDe$$ 
within the bodies, as unchanging among changing things^* 
as great and omnipreseotp does never grieve, hut he who has 
not turned away from his wickeduc&s, who is not tranquil 
and subdued, or whose mind is not at rest, he can never 
obtain the Self (even) by knowledge." Amid all these 
strange guesses which the enquiring mind of the Indian 
philosopher hazarded respecting the nature of Sod and 1 
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Syprcme Being:, thdr connj^fon. In which all of the 
old is held fast, for as yet the sage is not satisfied that he has 
pierced to the truth, there «3mes one belief stranger to ouf 
cars than all others, declared as follows:^ "Self cannot be 
gained by the * Veda,Vnor by understanding^ nor by much 
learning. He whom the Self chooses, by him the Self 
can be gained The Self chooses him (bis body as his owny 
So from thought to thought the mind wandered on tn ft 5 
own course, over the an scions questions never to be solved 
yet never silenccA ‘‘Breath to air, and to the immortal"* 
cnes the dying sonl; '^then this my bddy ends in ashes. 
OtnJ mind, remember 1 Remember thy deeds. Mind; 
remember I Remember thy 

He who knows at the same time both the cause and the 
destruction of the perishable body^ overcome death by 
destruction, and obtains immortality through knowledge of 
the true caust'" 

* When to a man who understands the Self has become 
all things, what sorrow^ what trwble can there be to him 
who once bchdd that unity ? " And he who beholds all 

bdngs m the Self^ and the Self in all beings, he never turns 
away from it*'* "All who word] ip what Is not the true 
^use ents" into blind darkness; those who delight in the 
hue cause enter^ as it were, into greater darkness.*'* 

The full doctnne of the '* Brahman" and the "Atman" is 
Kt forth in the well-known “ Sandilyavidyi,"^ or sayings 
of the sage, ^indiJya, so often quoted in succeeding 
diaquisitjous 


Ail thii (netuer). Let a man medltale on that [visible 
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trorld, 5D will he be when he has departed tbis LiJe. Let him tlierefbie 
have this will and belief. 

The inleUigeat^ whose body h whose form is light, whose 
iboughtfl are tnie^ whose nature is like elhet (otunipresenl aad 
invisible}^ from whom mil works, all desires, all sweet odcHui 
and tastes pnxieed; he who emhirarea all thL$, who never speak?, 
and is never suiprised; he is my Self within the hearty ssullei 
than ft cam of rice, smaller than a ram of barley, smalJer ihan 
a mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel of i canary 
seed^ He also is my Self within the heart, E^reater than the e^rtb, 
greater than the aky, greaier iliaii Heaven, greator than all these worlds^ 

He from whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours and tastef 
proceed, who embraces ail this, who never speaks, and who ii oever 
surprised—hc^ my self within Lhe heart, la that BmAmaa {neuter), Wben 
] shall have departed from hence, t shall ohlain him {that EelQi He 
who has thia foitb has no doubt; thus said S^diiya, yoo^ he 
said^ 

This is the teaching which has ever had the deepest 
fascination for all succeeding thought in India. It wa$ the 
teaching in which Ajatasatni, King of the Videhai^ 
instructed the proud Brahman, Gargya Balaki, reiuarldng 
as he did so: Verily, it is unnatural that a Brahmaiiii 
should come to a Ksbatriya hoping that he should tell him 
the Brahman/'^ 

It was the knowledge of the Self and its oneness with 
Brahman that inspired Brahmans to give up all d^im for 
sons, for wealth, and a life amid the gods, to go forth from 
their homes and wander as mendreants.* The knowledge ^ 
was not one to be obtained by argument** and he who has 
not first ttimcd away from his wickeduti^ss, who is cot 
tranquil and subdued, or whose mind is not at resl^ he 
never obtain the Self even by knowledge." * The path iu 
the Self IS difficult to pass over; it is sharp as the edge of a 
razon^^ The Self is seated lU the body as if in a chariot; the 
intellect drives, the mind becomes the reins^ yet the scrts» 
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a« as vicious horses which speoJ it along, ovet a road 
strewn with the objects of sen$e.^ 

The Agnihotia, the new moon, the full moon, the four- 
monthly, the harvest sacrifices* lead to the heaven of the 
gods. They lead the sacrificer," ^ sua ray^* to where the one 
Lord of the Devas dwells; they lead him to where there is 
rejoicing * over his good deeds." But they are * " fools who 
praw this as the highest good; (they) are subject again and 
again to old age and death.” 

"Fools, dwelling in darkness, wise in their own conceit, 
and puffed up with vain knowledge, go round and rtjund, 
stag^ring to and fro like blind men led by the blind, 
wnsidcfing sacrifice and good works as the best—these fools 
Imow no higher—and having enjoyed (their reward) in the 
hoght of heaven, gained by good works, they enter again 
this world or a lower one." 

Vet, before the teaching of the" Vedas" and " LTpanishads" 
was s^ematised in the " Brahma Satr^," and coitnnented 
Upon y the greatest of ail conunentators, ^ankarichaiya, a 
s^nge belief had arisen in India, which for upw'ards of one 
thousand ye^ set its impress on the history of the land, 
and gave to its literature a rich wealth of treasurev the full 
vaJue of which is but now dawning on the nations of the 
The belief was that known as Buddhism, claiming 
w 1 ounder the Sakya chief, Siddartha, greater than 
* m there came but One other among the sons of tnen to 
preach the gospel of peace and goodwill unto all 
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The sacnfictal fires still burned in India. From the three 
altars still arose to the gods the inccnse-bearing smoke. 
The Brahmans still chanted their Vedic Hymns, and pre¬ 
served the ancient traditions of their race; atiU stroTiC to 
hold their place amid the couneils of the local chieftaia^ 
and gain rich laJids^ kine^ and wealth. 

The sacrificial victims were stiJI slain, harvest-offerings 
made to all the godsL Priestly ordinances hemmed in die 
life of each Aryan householder to fixed and immovable 
rites, to customs all bearing a divine sanction. There 
were Brahmans and laity^ men and women atikci who had, 
however, turned their gasse from the sacred fires, and iw 3 
longer saw their gods personified as in days of yore. 
Beyond the heavens, txyond the gods^ beneath the throb 
of life, there lay, not one great persorml God, Creator of 
the World, but the Imperishable Brahman, “ the Unconsciewi 
Self of the Universe,^ " never contaminated by the misery 
of the world-"* * Deeper than the transmigratory soul, which 
reaped the reward of good and evil deeds, lay the Self of 
man, that moved free, undivided from the Self of the 
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CdsQiw, when ihaii rests tn dfcamtcss sleep,• when he no 
longer distresses himself with the thought: Why did I 
do what is good? Why did I do what is bad?” By a 
knowledge of the true nature of Brahman, and Self, all 
duality vanishes ;■ the Self of man recognises itself as but 
temporarily separate from the Self of the Universa ** All 
die world is animated by the supersensible. This h true ■ 
this is Self That art thou." * 

The mystic charm of idealistic Montsin stole over the 
minds of many with aJI the soothing nut of a mid-day 
liu/a in a tropical clime, where the heavens, the watem, the 
earth, and all that it contains, the very air itself, seems to 
rest profound and calm in the unison of sleep. 

From the earliest Vedic times ' there had been ascetic 
sages who had cut themselves adrift * from all the cares 
of life to wander free from observance of sacrificial rites 
Of priEsiiy ordinances. In the laws^* set forth by the 
Brahmans for all the Aryan community, the poritidn of 
tb^ ascetic dreamers had to be considcfed, and their 
claims to sever themselves from the duties of a house¬ 
holder acknowledged. 

So It was held ^ that the ascetic might leare his home, 
and discontinue the performance of all religious ceremonies, 
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j, , Sdbat dcB tndiViduimte eiai Ul mit jtnrr alks dmEtL ddngendei 

I **!."' •*** 'iitj."- 04 rte. « ^librm Philo*ei)iiJ^“ tv 109. 

1 1> « Upaniihufc," p. $0. 

1 tjt, ij I. 69, ,, MisBartJ,, »IleLoftndHl,"p, 34 , 
fw ^e «4t^ qf wuDwn Murtics. tn OldenbcJBi ■'Bnddha,” pp. fa, 

ii rJj- a'*'- ' ®°dale Giiederuofi in St.O. Indio,'’ p. ^ *t Airuii^ 
™k*, m* E, 5 , 

111 #* ^ ^ ffani the l4i*i laid dawn rmpcctu^ thcan^ thp£ 

tad • rtatpmti positiua nbottt the cifihlh senliuy ao” tJecilalL 
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‘‘but never let him discontinue the recitation of the 'Veda.* 
By neglecting the ' Veda* he becomes a Sudra, thciefote be 
shall not neglect it" 

There were other rules laid down, even before the time 
of Buddha,^ for these wanderers from village to village and 
hermit-dwellers in the forest Those who chose to wander 
free from all bondage or restraint, from all Vedic observ¬ 
ances, had first to take five great vows. The first great 
vow was not to injure any living thing. The other four 
vows were to be truthful, to abstain from the property of 
others, to be content and liberal. Besides these five chief 
vows there were five lesser for all these saddened sagts 
who withdrew themselves from the busy ways of men, snd 
turned their backs for ever on the blind struggle to live as 
others lived, preferring to go to the forest and dream out 
their own lives apart, or wander from land to land sedng if 
any knew w had heard the truth of the Brahman and tlie 
Self. Many of these wandering fol k were, no doubt, corrupt 
and vicious, given to the practice of unholy rites, hopuiE 
to obtain Insight into the unknown and gain supernatural 
powers by self-imposed tortures, by mesmeric trances, and 
by all the varied means so common in later India. Fw 
the guidance of these strict rules were necessary, so it wai 
held that a true ascetic should take the vmra to be fi« 
from all anger, to be obedient,* not rash, cleanly, and pu** 
in eating. 

The ground had been well prepared for the growth of 
new beliefs* and new doctrines outside the orwodo* 
bulwarks of Brahmanism. 

' " He win) hai rmiibed Ui MwIclittUp way bcoone an urttk 
nusdiatelr.'*—“ Baudhiyiiia,'' ii. to, ty. 

* TohiiiJ*™. 

> Sti BChlir, “Ini AflU" f iSjHil, p. 448:—F« tbe wmhJp of Knijo** 
taught by tb* Ehagovatu OI ffeiK^nu, boi) taken Imt. » nilt 
dcnlcvp in[i^ ^ lirifiralkin fifliic hK>[»ic Kruiios- Fof refEreftCB 
ud dnanjitjc i¥prcsent*t3dtiJ oi tciua in hia Iqf PuinjiJi ■■ 

raLtiry BhandfitkAT^ lad» Anta” p. 
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It was amid this changing flu* of thought that Buddha 
moved, and wove out for hfmscif the solution of the riddle 
of the Cosmos, which placed man’s fate, for weal or woe, 
here and hereafter, in man’s own bands, and taught him to 
look not beyond himself for hope or aid. 

The birthplace of Buddha has lately been sought and 
ftmnd in the now forest-grown and fever-laden tract of 
country lying along the southern slopes of the Himilayas, 
almost aoo miles to the northward of Benares.^ Burial 
topes and mounds. Inscriptions carved on stones, all still 
lie burled beyond the dense Jungle that, during the last 
fifteen hundred years,* has crept over the rich land where 
once the Buddha lived happily. 

According to the account of the Chinese traveller, 
Hiotien Tsang who left his own country in 639 a.©., to 
Icam In India the tenets of Buddhism, the country of 
the Sakya people, among whom Buddha was bom, “is 
about 4000 Li (sixty-four miles) in circuit There are 
some ten deserted cities ia this country, wholly desolate 
^ ruined. The capital, Kapllavastu, is overthrown and 
in ruins. The foundation walls are still strong and high. 
It has been long deserted. The people and villages are 
rew and waste. . . , The ground is rich and fertile, 
is cnitivated according to the regular season. The 
diinate b uniform, the manners of the people soft and 
obliging." • 

DiSerent from the account of the Chinese travellor is 
Ihil recorded in the Fall Scriptures by a Brihmati, 

'■ Bahltr, (Maicti 6, ll^) i—tVlicni KiclM to plued *3 “'It* 

hdBu, the (jte of Boildlu’t Uftl^ 8 Dultr from KapIUnmii. 
“rtli (/«^. At Seoatut, Felk. 1S97J pliaa Niglln *'l 37 «ito an nord- 
de h OihtE dn North Jtulmy, pu 8j’ £. cfCrccnwieh’* 

Hfcolt time, libcnrt A.&. 4», tfao enndry wianlrendf a wililtraw, 
wiy iahabitanti, uh] full of uulat woundi and raiiu,"—iwblcr, 
fMajdl 6, rSsff). 

“Budd. Rec. ofWtst. WorW," nd. it. {l [4. 
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AmbatLlm,^ who visited KapiJav^lu, and there fourri 
that the rude warrior clan had no respect for the lofty 
claims advanced by the haughty priest. "The Sikyan 
race/’the young Brahman angrily complained, « is ficftft 
violent, hasty, and long-tongued. Though they are naught 
but men of substance, yet they pay no respect, honour, or 
reverence to Brihmans,^ 

More full of interest is the Buddha's recorded reply to 
the Brahman, pointing out that there was no occasiofi for 
wrath* for it was well known that the Sakjms, as Kshatriyas^ 
held themselv'es aloof from the Brahmam^ j that they refused 
to acknowledge the offspring of one of their class and a 
Brahman as a true Sakyait, while the Er^mans accepted 
such as pure Bmhrnansi In the import^t article by Mr 
Chalmer$ here quoted, it h further pointed out that ‘*tbe 
young Brahman is forced to admit that, if a Kshatriya is 
expelled by his fellows, the Brahmans will welcome him as 
one of themselves, and he will rank * as a full Brahman * 
whereas^ an expelled Br^man is never received by the 
Kshatri3ms." The position of Brahmanism in relation m 
Buddhism is clearly indicated in the words of the ”Sutta,"> 
where it is declared that " it is mere empty words to 
give It out among the people that the Brahmans are the 
best cast^ and every other caste is inferior; that die 
Br^mans are the white caste, every other caste is black; 
that only the Brahmans are pure, not the non-Br^mans; 
that the Brahmans are the legitimate sons of Brahma, bom 
from his mouthy Brahma bom, Brahma made, heirs of 
Brahma-'^ 

The land of the Sakyas lies within the Nepalese Toai. 
north of the district of Gorakhpur. To the south of it lay. 

J.iLA^S. (ApffE, 1*94);—Wheit h* qtifliM 
bJkpfc e™ ihc ** AabutliA Snltm of the Di^ 

*Str Rhya Dand% "Hlbbcrt LectVrta" flSSlh 24j "Ifl ViOcr 
Canifem ” l — No KiJulnjli CDnJd iny Ihh^ir' lir rapwi a 
* Quliiscn, J.iLA.S. [I^J, |l 
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in the time of Buddha, the land of the Ko 4 i]as, befotc whose 
power it was soon to fall subject The Sakyas themselves 
were a warrior clan, and if of Aryan desoait, had, in their 
distant retreat, mingled their blood with non-Aryan folk, 
and accepted many of their habits. They refrained from 
intermarriage with other Ar>-an families, being forced from 
Uicir isolation “to develop the un-Aryan and un-Indian 
custom of edde^amy.''> The tradition, however, still 
remains that they claimed decent from Ikshviku,* the 
fabled first king of Oudh, the son of Manu, and pr<^Enitor 
of Pumkutsa, the king of the Purus. With the Vedic sage, 
Gotama, they also claimed alliance^ sa that the great glory 
of their race was known not only as Buddha, "The 
Enlightened," and Siddaitba, "one whose aim has been 
accomplished,” bat as the ascetic Gautama, the descendant 
of Gotama, the reputed founder of his family. 

In the land of the Sakyas, the father of Buddha owned 
some part of the fertile lands that now lie waste, and there 
he became renowned as Suddhodhaua, ** the possessor of 
pore rice." These are but dull facts. Better tradition with 
its imagination, its romance, and poetry, that tells how the 
Buddha's father was a king, and hotv the queen, Mayadev^ 
conceived miraciilously. Facts seem now to support 
tradition so far that in the middle of the sixth century 
B.C the Buddha was born to Mayadevi Jn the garden 
Lumbini. The route to this spot was marked out towards 
the close of the srxiond century by a row of pillars stretching 
north from Patna, the capital of Asoka, the Constantino of 
Buddhism, who journeyed to Kapilavastu, there to see for 
himself the place where the Sakya prince was bonu 
It was to the West, with all its stem love for lealisin, 
that the honour fdl of discovering the long-febled garden 

* fiUUcr, (Marcb fi, iSgj). 

^ *ZiDBicr, “AJt. InU. Lcben.," p. ijg- OMcflbng, ‘'Buttdht,” p. 403; 
Sol, Biih.," ijii j, 4j. 
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where Mayadevi housed on her journey to her father's 
homfi, and where the Buddha was bom. The news caaie 
to England in a brief telegram of the Times of December 
28, 1896, and there it passed unnoticed and unremarked 
From the time when Hiouiso Tsang and Fa Hian visited 
the spot, the fmasma of the forest had warded off all 
stray travellers, and left the deserted mins a grasing-pEace 
for cattle until, in the strange vicissitudes of time, the 
mystery was unravelled that had so long hung round the 
birthplace of the sage, whose teaching held India spellbound 
for one thousand years, and b now accepted, in more or 
less perverted forms, by so large a proportion of the human 
race in Ceylon, Siam, Burma, Nepal, Tibet, China, and 
Japan,^ 

^AsoIcBywho visited the spot in his own day, erected a 
pillar there, engraved with an inscription. This pillar was 
siM and described by Hfouen Tsang during his tfavels. 
Since then all memory of the pillar and its inscription faded 
away from memory until it was found by Dr FiJhrer, and 
the inscription thereon interpreted by Hofrath Professor 
BUhler as follows; “King Piyadasi (or Asoka), belovrd 
of the gods, having beem anointed twenty years, himself 
came and worshipped, saying: 'Here Buddha Sakyacinni 
was bora, , , . and he caused a stone pillar to be 
erected, which declares, 'Here the worshipful one was 
bom.'" * 

In his father^s homo the future Buddha must, like all 
other Kshatriya^ have been trained to take hia part in 
defend of his homo and homestead. All had to joio In 
the tribal fights against surrounding clans or encroaching 
princi^ities, Hiotien Tsang states that when he visited 
the rums of Kapllavastu, “within the easteni gate of the 
dty, on the left of the road, is a stupa (burial moundj ; 


* Sa MJlx " Cliipi. a Gcteomii WockiiupL^ 

* Buhkr» Aiktnaum 
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thcs » the Prince Sfddirtha practised athletic sports 
and competitive arts.” i The tribe, not able to hold its o«m 
^ subdpcd by another more powerful, and the 
^dibon tells how the KshatHyas murmured because 
Siddartha neglected to train himsdf as a wamw and 
himself to fight in case of war. Thus challeaccd 
Sidd^ carte forth and "contended with SakyaT in 
athletic sports, and pierced with his arrows the iron 
targets. 

Round all the early life of the Buddha, tradition loves 
to set a halo of mysteiy and miracle; Hiouen Tsang 

^ fountain, the clear watera 

of which had miraculous powers of healing the sick, for 
« e saj>s, there it was, during the athletic contest, that 

P«totrating the target^ fell 
and buru^ itself up to the foathcf in the ground, causing a 
cear spring of water to spring forth.”* So succeeding 
8 g« hare woven into the early life of Buddha a fantastk 
we of legend^ which find their source tci the poetic and 
Fous imagination of those who saw in all the deeds of the 
ascetic sage something more than human. 

From aJJ this Jegend may be siRed out the fact that, at 
of sixteen, the Buddha was married to his cousin, 

ten years 

later a child, Rahula, was bom. The story has been 
,n fancy of how, to Buddha, tbe woes 

te were borne home by visions of decrepitude, of 
ati ^k'*^ palsied sickness, and of death. Buddha 
^gth saw a means to escape these haunting temws 
foitfc \ of an ascetic sage who had wandered 

rom his home, resolved that never more should 
behold the unaided sulferings of those to whom 
« told knit his sotiL So Buddha rose and in the 

* *' Hkncfl TsMsg," ml, {{, p; n. 

voi it III, 
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night-time passed forth from hb wife and child^ from his 
home and homestead^ to find if. amid the fair villages 
and peaceful groves of India^ where sedate and learned 
Brahmans^ ascetic hermits, and strange rcduscs dwelt, 
there were any who knemv the secret of the mystery of Hfc 
and deaths of sorrow and suflering. 

The time was one when strange unrest and strange fore¬ 
bodings had everywhere been borne to the soul of mm 
Near at hand in Persia, Zoroaster had proclaimed, as some 
solution of the bitter wail of mankiad, the existence of 
the two ever<Dnfiicting principles of good and cvlL In 
Palestine, Jeremiah poured forth his lament ^that all his 
days arc sorrow, and hb travail grief That which befalJeth 
the sons of men befalkth beasts/' At Ephesus, Thales 
had struck the first note of independent thought and un¬ 
orthodox belief by declaring that water was the primal 
germ of all things* to be followed by Hcraclitijs, who saw 
everywhere evidences of unresting change* the mere glow 
and fading away* like unto fire, of aJJ things, an eternal 
becoming, and a never-existing Being* as of flowing water, 
wherein no firm resting-place remained for man but in 
some negation of changei^ some cessation of the entire 
scheme of Creation. 

So to the soul of Buddha crept the sad murmur of the 
bitter wail that “the millions slept, but a hushed and wcaiy 
sound told that the wheel of life still revolved.'** There 
was a question Buddha had perforce to face—a questton 
to which if there came no answ^er, to the soul of manaU 
Joys and pleasures fade as transient dreams. What 0 
Buddha* what to all men, are the rewards of life, the lovt 
of wife* of parents* offspring, the fond metnoiy of tho« 
who ha^^ passed the chitling gates of death; what the 
hopes and aspirations that hover round life if they aJ* ^ 

^ Hndcy, " RacmiBei LccUiiic,™ p. 29 ij- 

* E. Cftroetiv “An Inkigcd World*" p. 
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bat mockeries of man’s vain efforts to raise himself 
above the brute beasts ? AU had better be relinquished 
than be retained at the relentless nod of a jeering 
destiny, than grow bright only to be severed by the 
decrees of an impotent Cosmos, that answers back the 
moan of suffering with the cold stare of nescience, wherem 
can be read no gidain of purpose working to an omniscient 
end. Better for Buddha that he should have east from him 
all ti« which daily grew ctoaer round him, and made life 
more dear, than that they should clasp him tighter and 
drag him down to a darkness prolbund amid his unavailing 
cries for help, when neither from Brahmans nor from burned- 
offerings could he find the aid for which his soul cried out 
For Buddha, and for all men in whom reasoned thought 
had risen, the religious systems of the time held forth no 
hope The Vcdic gods were gods for a conquering folk 
whose future bad but dawned. They were friendly gods 
who led the way to vietory, and so long as victory was 
assured, a united people sang their praise. 

The S£kyan land was far removed from homes where 
the Aryan brotherhood held its traditions firm amid alien 
foes. The echoes of an Ar>'axi past that came to its 
borders were vague and uncertain ere they fell on Buddha's 
cars. He may have heard of the doctrines of the early 
" Upanishada,"' how rest was to be sought by knowledge of 
the Brahman and Self, His efforts, after he bad left his 
wife, and child, and fatherland, seem to have been to gain, 
by asceticism, morbid fanci^ and religious austerities, 
some Supernatural or mystie power whereby his soul might 
rise free from all the trammels of the desires of tbe body, 
and be no longer subject to the dotnaio of death. If 
Buddha was versed in Brthmanic lorci* as many have 

1«Ancilcin bKtUKI^” p, 39. 

‘°*T •*■*“ tlttl Baddha, ia hit rtjljf ptobadgiii *t Rljagriha, 
WCIV^ a tcadaug c« ibc problenu '’^diKuaHd bf uieh tttir Kfaooti u Ui« 
“Oktya ud Vcdlnia,'* Ht conUnuci; tl b certainly clidctil tlat Gotiiiia, 
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sought to prove, he must have been appalled not only by the 
visions of a hereafterp which confronted himself and those 
he held dear* but by the drear future which lay before all 
mankinds Long before his days the weird doctrine of the 
transmigration of the soul through endless births and re¬ 
births had crept its way into the beliefs of the people. 

In the early Vedic times there seems to have been no 
gloom or despair surrounding the idea of death or the 
hereafter. 

Agni * was besought to bear those who died to the abode 
of the FatherSp where there was joy and happiness. Later* 
Agni was declared to be the bond, the bridge leading to 
the gods, with whom the dead dwell in friendship. The 
man who sacHRces goes * after death to abide with the gnds 
The more be sacrificed, the greater was his piety, the 
closer he became in bis nature to that of the godi"* As 
the thought grew* it was with his own true body^ that 
man gained immortality, and great became the care* in 
Indian hfe that none of the bones of the deceased wer« 
missing when his funeral rites were performed. 

There were some who sacrificed, and ^me who neglected 
the saeted duty, some who gave rich rewards to the priestSp 
some who were niggardly, against whom the sacred texts 
are vehement in their denunciations. So for the Aryan 

«±hff or tMi pedstd, nsost late tlaroufi^i» veiy 

■lid cofUioued ocnix of *iid]f in mW tlie d«|xA pkElsMc^j ot lie taflc-* ^ 
BgEtB with Uic IcflJiKd FruTcwK, wilii tbo oeeptwa IliAt i do BOt tee d“t 
u forthooraiog thal Buddhe hed my iuch Imowledge wheo 
K4j^™iu ; beobtuMdJim MjsBdht. EmUtlieSAiithrA, ase 
exlsccd befotc tihe lime oJ Beditlu, Uieft b no ondcoet ttnit U tri5 kflcw^ ^ 
or lofluctJCedi E|mH£h- Sii Oldcnbcr^ ^4! RhJ* 

^^AnsenM Lecmreii," p. jund for 0|ipas[le Tiew, Grjbe* 

FMlooppBe”: luad Hux.1^* ” Romiau LotiiLitt^" p* 17- 
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householder there grew to be the rewards and ptinlshmeats 
in the next wttfJd aceordlng to how he performed his 
duties in this world, according as he cojnpJeted the full 
course of the stated sacrihoca Theldea was that in the 
world his deeds were weighed in a balance,t and according 
to the result his award was meted out, for he ** is bom into 
the world which he has made" ■ 

So die thought wanders haeily along The whole world, 
to the ^imitive mind, is animated with soul life. The trees, 
animals, the running brook and solitary mountain, the 
petrified fossil over v^hieh man wonders, the dreaded snake 
and abhorred reptile, are a)] endowed equally with soiil^ 
or spirits; there is no broad line drawn between man and 
the rest of that into which the Divine has breathed life. So 
the bewildering idea is set forth—bewildering only to the 
learned, not to those who love to watch the flowers in the 
changing warmth and cold of Spring-time, who conjure up 
the eager contest between St George and the dragon, and 
who dread to see in May the "Three Great Ice Kings." 
"Now the Spring assuredly comes into life again out of 
the Winter, for out of the one the other is bom again; 
therefore, he who knows this ts, indeed, bom again in this 
world,"* 

Not in modes of formal thought, but in the dreamy fancy 
of one who loves to walk in the ralJacious paths of specious 
analt^, comes the reasoning over the soul of hun who has 
not won by his acts release from the common course of 
Nature’s working. " Whoever goes to yonder world not 
having escaped Death, him he causes to die again and 
again in yonder world" * Of all good acts that man could 
do, ^e performance of the sacriiioe was highest, and of all 
sacrifices the Agnihotra sacrifice was best. So “verily he 

‘ Brth.," kL *.7, 33, li 7. ^ 

■ tba., Ti a, a, 27 s—■< Slm b bom iata Uic Mrld nude by him.*' 

I* 

*swiiiQ^, a, 3, j, L 
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that knows that release from death b the Agotholi^ h 
freed from death again and agam."* ^ 

The full tragedy of thb phase of thought, of thb des¬ 
tiny of mankind—a desdny to which the direst of Greek 
tragedies^ pursuing to its relentlesa end the result of act or 
omission, presents but a pale and colourless contrast—b 
summed up in the appalling words of the “Chandogya 
Upanishad/' * beljoined not only in Buddha’s time, hut also 
in India to-day: Those whose conduct here has been 
good will quickly attain some good birth—the birth of a 
Brahman, or of a Kshatriya, Or a Vajiya, But those whose 
conduct here has been evil wuJl quickly attain an evil birth 
—the birth of a dog, or a hog^ or a eAartj^/a,*^ ^ Artother 
“ U pan ishadi^'having allotted the place of the Soul to the 
M oon, sets forth the same idea of transmigration^ in mote 
laboured fashion: "According to his deeds he is bora 
again here as a worm^ or as an insect, or as a fish, or as a 
bird, or as a lion, or as a boar, or as a serpent, or as a 
tiger, or as a man, or as a something else in difFcrent 
places." 

Probably no scholar has shown more dogged deter¬ 
mination to view Buddhism from a purely historical and 
philosophic slmdpoint than Professor Rhys Davids^ yet, 
when he approaches the realms of metempsychosiSp be 
seems almost to shudder at the monstrous aberrations of 
thought which beset man in his cherished beliefs over the 
soul theory: ^ Thus is the soul tossed about from life to 
life, from billow to billow, in the great ocean of trans¬ 
migration. And there is no escape save for the very 
whoj during their birth as men, obtain to a right knowledge 
of the Great Spirit and then enter into immortalityp eras 

■ * '* S*L Etih.," u_ 3, ^ iL 3, 3, $ Wtujcra to jwftdcf 

itprld oal haiin^ caaped him be C4iuei to dlf efiua Asd 

rOfbdcT world." 

* Up.,** V. 10^ 7 s S.B. E., vol i 
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phriosophJes taught, are absorbed into the Divide 

Some such doctrin« the Buddha must have learned 

Sha* Tt the capS? 7 f 

.k ^ ®'«JOn to view with his own master- 

mind all the current phases of thought that were struggling 
forth among ^e scattered people, as the expression of whaf 
^ ages had produc^, and combine Siem into 
^cture known as Buddhism. This master-work of 

? tJiatthe Eastern world had, for the time closcxf 
of knowledge of the Divint It b well 
2 S ‘>f Sanchi, Bharhut, 

Buddhist to reverence, the relics of the Sakya prince, 
ih remain the outward form of Buddhist 

oug , just as Ae Parthenon and the meiaoiy of Pallas 
the memorials of Grecian ideals of beauty 
^ a[ thought; just as Shah Jahan's Taj Mah^ 

“ Mughal time^ only to fade away in 

w^oTth 

of the far-stretching Jumna. 

of Sll'l!- *"0“"*^* ^ndia, left as memorials 

sm™ T B“'«‘Iha-s mission, tell their own 

hca^= from the 

above and entombed hb soul, so that never more 

be roused to fancied dreams by 
tely minarets ©r soaring spires. 

from a h®‘i been bom into the world to view, 

the thr.i°*kl^ standpoint, and weave into an artistic whole, 
thoughts the age had brought forth. From the earliest 

* Jyiys Dirid*, '■ Hibbert Leedaci,'* p. S 6 . 
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Vcdic times there were those who had denied the exbtcnqe 
of even the Vedic deities.^ 

The Vedas themselves had been denoiinced^ reviled, and 
held as unworthj^ the consideration of wise men.* Atheists 
{ndsliA^as=-Ha asiit i-^ aon est) flourished and spread 
abroad their unbelief, A worldly sect known as die 
Lokayatas had freely declared: *— 

" There is no heaven, no final liberation^ nor any soul in 
world 

Nor do iho actions of the four costa, or orders, produce Any red 
effect. 


Whde life remains let man Uve happily, Id him feed OD^!<br Evci 
tboof h ho rujis in debt 

When once the body becomes ashes^ how can if ever return a^oin f 

Ef he who departs from the body goes to another worlds 

How if it t^t he comes not back resU-ess for love of fau 

kindred ? 

Hence it ts only as a means of UvcEihood the Bmboiani han 
esoiblished here 

.Ml LhcM cerefflQQLes for the deod^-tiiet^ Is no other frntt any^rheit 

The three authors of the * Vedas^ were buffoens, knaves and denwpt* 

There is yet another phase of thought which must be 
considered in connection with the underlying factors out of 
Tvhich grew Buddhism. 

In the sixth century E.C+ a great rcroriiLing pre^heft 
Mahavtra, had spread abroad the doctrines of Pir^va, the 
founder of the JaJna sect, who had lived in the righdi 
century B.c^ He, like Buddha, was a KshatriyaL Ha 
father is said to have been named Siddartha, a chieftain d 
the Kundagratna village^ his mother being a sister of the 
chieftain of Vaisali^ the chief town of the Licchavis^ and 
also related to Bimbblra, King of Magadha. At the age d 

* R.V++ it IS, 5 1 —** Tbcy sUf, Whem ii He? Of mily tJwy «y ^ 

^^Boddhkm," p. & 

> Cowell txd Guogh, ** Sam DarkiM Siiifrahaj*’ p. uk 

* IiuL AcLi” Pi 2 ^ (SepL t894)L 
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twenty-eight he set tbrth on his mission, and became 
known as the Jina," The Conqueror," and his Inching as 
Jainism, just as Buddha is knoum as " The Enlightened " 
and his teaching properly as Bauddhism. 

By the Jains the world is held to be eternal, and made 
up of atoms. Time revolves in two ever-reeuriing cycles 
of fabulous age^ in the first of which goodness increases only 
to decrease in the next. Twenty-four Jiuas appeared iu 
the past cycle; they are now reigning as gods; twenty- 
four have appeared in the present cycle—a cycle in which 
goodnea is ever decreasing—and twenty*fonr are yet to 
appear in a future <^cle. 

The great object of the Jain b to attain victory over alt 
worldly desires; to free hts soul and so become divine like 
unto the Jinas. These were known as Niigranthas,* “ those 
who have no bonds "and in the middle of the fourth century 
RC they parted into two great sects, those known as the 
Sve^mbaras, “ who are attired in white raiment," and those 
known as the Di^mbaras, or "sky-cladwho show how they 
have cast off from themselves evcry'thing of the world by 
wandering about unclothed. The Jains are still numerous in 
India,* the faith being followed by the wealthy Seths, the 
great banking lamilies. The costly Jaina temples, where 
the images of the Jinas live in Jonely bolation on the 
summit of Mount Abu, still preserve the highest ideals of 
pure Hindu architecture, in many points the history of 
Jainism closely resembles that of Jluddhbm, a .system from 
tvhicb it was for long considered an olTshoot. The Jains, like 
the Buddhists, have lay mcmbers,‘'Sri.vakas,” who are in and 
of the world, and also ascetic monks," Yatis," who live apart 
io monasteries. For the Jaina generally there were three 
gems " by which the soul obtained liberation, or " Moksha." 

I Z.O.M.G., zisTiii. 17 i Hopkiti*, Rel of Indii," fk aSf. 

Jiijw now nuoibw 409,711 i Bttddhist* mb 
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These three were, right insight right knowledge, 

and right conduct In the observance of the last injuaction 
the monastic Jaina monks were vowed never to tell lies; 
never to steal; never to be iminoderate in thought^ word or 
deed; never to desire too much; but above all, never to IdO 
or injure any living thing. So the Jaina monk to-day up¬ 
holds hospitals for the care of all animals, even for the 
nurture of foul insei±s. The water they drink they first 
strain m hopes of removing all life ; they sweep the groimd 
before them as they walk, so that their feet may rwt fall 
on any living thing; they evon wear veils over their mouths 
that nothing with life may be drawn in by thdr breath 

Even if Buddha had not heard in his own home of any 
of these doctrines of the Vcdanric or ^ankhyan philosopbie^r 
of Jainism^ of agnosticism, or of the Brahman and Atmati, 
nevertheless, the spirit of the times was moving towards 
them^ and the practical success of his mission shows that 
he had. With true insight, set forth an ideal which in the 
East received assent from wondering myriads of men and 
■women who lived and died in simple and devout reverence 
of his teaching and his Order. The force he sent forth 
ivas suiBcient for a time to overshadow that on which the 
rising power of Brahmanism was based. 

Inasmuch as Buddhism found ita truest abiding home 
in Scythian or Turanian lands, it might be held that it was 
not the true outcome of Aryan thought* yet a paialld is to 
be seen in the spread of Christianity amongTeutonic races. 

When Buddha, at the age of twenty-nine, departed front 
the northern home of the SIkyas, he made his way towaitb 
Rl|agriha, ^vhere ruled Bimbisira, the chiel\aiii of tfie 
Magadhas,ovcr a district extending over one hundred miles 
south of the GangieSp and one hundred miles eiist of the 
Son. To the north of the Ganges were the Liediaris^ 
whose chieftain, Kataka^ ruling at his capital, Vabali, 
brother to Trisali, the mother of the Jaina saint, Mahivtra 
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Stril further to the v 9 St of Magadha was the land of the 
Angas, with their capital at Chompa, while away to the 
north-west lay the Ko^alas, whose king, Prasenajit, ruled 
at Sravasti, whither the ancient capital had been removed 
from Ayodhya. At Rijagriha Buddha met two Brahmans,^ 
Udmka and AlSra, and from them he learned the means 
whereby thy sought to vanquish all that held them bound 
to take their part in life^-a part which at its best, many of 
to^ay would say, is not worth taking unless some hrm 
faith or trust in its Divine purpose be the guiding light 
From the two Brahmans Buddha could have obtained 
no such light They could but point to their wasted frames, 
to ^cir own sunken eyes. They could but have told him of 
thejf austerities, of their hopes that light might some day 
come, when the mystciy which shrouded their lives would 

away, and they become as gods with insight more 
than human. 

From the two Brahmans Buddha parted. His quest 
still lay before him, for still he knew and felt 


** t am as all ihe&e rnm 
Who cry upon their gads and are not heard. 
Or are not heeded.— Ycl there mxisl be aid I 
For ihero* arvd me, and aU^ there must be help! 


From Rajagriha he wandered on to the lonely forests of 
Uruvela,near to the present temple of Buddha Giya, south 
of Patn^ where pilgrims now bring from far lands their 
votive gifts to Jay, in lowJy reverence, on the spot ivhcFc the 
set of their master and teacher once pressed. 

For five weary years Buddha strove to seek out his own 
« vation. Penances, austerities, fastings and contemplation 
ought neither superhuman knowledge nor power. Five 
^etic sagc« sat by and watched the lengthened stru^Ie, 
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wondering if at last one mortal might pierce the Infinitje, 
and grasp etemaJ knowJedge of the Divine. 

From the lips^ thin and bereft of colour, there tame no 
murmur; From the eyes^ sunk deep beneath the archir^ 
brows, there came no gleam to show that the soul cf the 
sage had been quickened by a knowledge more sustaining 
than earthly food. The Buddha remained silent and sufTer- 
ingn At length in despair he turned from hts ascebcism, 
and his five companions left him. 

One night—the sacred night of Buddhism—while Buddha 
dreamed on alone beneath the sacred Bo-tree,i ivhose shadt 
yet falls on Buddhist pilgrims, he clearly grasped in his 
own mind the Tvhole cause of the world's sorrow, ard the 
means whereby the soul might free itself for ever from the 
continued course of birth and re-birlh. The attainment of 
enlightenment by Gotama, who by tt became the Buddha, 
“ The Enlightened ” has been surrounded by later tiaditioTi* 
with miraculous events and supernatural portents. When 
the powers of darkness struggled to hide the light from 
Sakya Muni, the mountains trcinbled, the earth shook, the 
storms broke loose, the sun hid itself away, and the 
moved from their spheres. The truth, however, slowly 
worked its way to Buddha's souk Then Mara, “ the Evil 
One,”crept dose and sought,with soothing words and visions 
of delight, to stay The Enlightened from proclaiming abroad 
the knowledge he had attained. Muchalindm, “ the King of 
the Snakes,"'folded itself as a safeguard round the Buddha's 
body. Brahma Sahampati descended from his heaven 
and hade the Muni go forth and free all mankind from the 
bondage of birth, old age» and death. While Buddha 
wondened to whom he should first proclaim his doctrinci 
he learned that his two former teachers, Alam and Udraka, 
were dead, so he turned towards Benares to seek out the 

' Rhn Dirvid^ ^Mmtrkdo Lcctnm,” iftf. 
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five a^etics who had watched hi^ early struggles, lie 
Found them seated th the Deer Park, three north of 

Benares, then known as Varanast. But as he a()proached 
they said one to another:* "Friends, yonder comes the 
ascetic, Golama, who lives in seir-indulgence^ who has given 
up his quest and rctnmed to self-indulgence. We shall 
show him no respect, nor rise up before him, nor take 
his aims-bowl and his cloak from him; but we shall give 
him a scat, and he can sit down if he likes." Their sub¬ 
sequent conduct, however, shows how it was Buddha's own 
pet^nal influence, an influedoe founded on an absolute 
belief in himself and in his own mission, supported and 
extended by his overpowering eloqueno:, and the mesmerie 
charm a powerful and determined mind has over others, 
that won for him success as a teacher and projiagator of 
his doctrines. When all this bad departed, Buddhism lived 
in its purity only so long as those who remembered his 
personality exercised their influence to preserve the faith 
simple and uncomipted. 

He was the first to show that the races of India were 
capable of being infused by a firm master-mind with a 
common purpose, and of being hold together by a common 
bond of union. It was through the work commenced by 
Buddha that Asoka,* the first temporal Chakravarti, or 
emperor, was able to unite the scattmed Aryan tribes and 
alien races beneath his sceptre. 

Once Buddha's personality faded away, his religion found 
its chief lallying-point in the cohesion of a mendicant 
order of monks, who transformed their Buddha into a 
god,* and mingled legend, miracles, idolatrous practices 

*01^1)192, •^BuUdlim," p. r*J (ijaaled ftain “SUhitg^"!. 6-IOj. 

nthcr C^MidEaigidpCK iicif BlOtEidiSfiiF were BisddlkhU, nof AkAm tiDtil due; 

(rf hi* iripiH 

» ^ ■•BwUhism." pp. aoo-i, lor Ow tiw of ib« vonhip «r ■)« 

Miioer. BbUOIh, MiBja Sri, ud AnUldiomn i iko 
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and debasifif beliefs with the niorai teachings of the 
founder which they had forgotten to follow. 

When Buddha approached nearer to the five ascedt^ 
who watched his approach in the Deer Park near Benares, 
they could no longer abide by their resolution to show him 
no respect They rose and prostrated themselves before 
him, and as they listened to his burning words, poured 
forth in the soft and pleading Pali, each of the ascetics fdt 
as though the Master addressed him alone. These five 
were his first disciples* so that, "at that time there were 
six Arahats ^persons who had reached absolute holiness) 
in the world.'" ^ 

To the five ascetica the Master first declared that he 
had at length found the gr«it truth which dl had sought 
—a truth giving freedom from bondage and from rc-bfrth, 
leading to enlighten mentp to Niruana in this lifcp and theu 
to I^^rintrvdM^ when the body falls to decay bcieft of all 
He then told them how the truth could not be 
found in wordly pleasures nor yet in morbid anScetidsTn. 
The^re was but one path whereby ft could be reached- 
This was the Middle Path, journeyed through by the 
followng of the Eightfold Precepts^ whereby be had 
obtained emancipatfon of the minci which “cannot be 
loat; this is my last birth; hence I shall not be bom 
again.^** This Eightfold Path consisted of Right Views,* 
Right Aspimtfons * Right Speech,* Right Conduct.* Right 
Living/ Right Effort* Right Thought/ and Right Self- 
Concentration/*^ Such w'as the simple Middle Path (or 

^ ** i 3 - S.B.E., «l. li Diniit* ttiuuliiiod>. 

S.B.E.;, Mjkharaggi,*^ I, fij 35. i ham lopcntilisra aad rfd il fc* - 
High Add vQjtihf of the inidlfgeDC, cirndt wmn. 

* Kmdlj^, opeti^ uid irDihfdl. * PcAotfidt hoticiitj, 

^ Bung hliit Off duigcr to sq Ihuag iM ng. 

• In letfciAiniiag ud stlfHEootfol, • Th^ iratchfoi nno-i- 

** In deep innilEatiMl Oc Uk rediUes of lUq.™ Khri Dendi, Ameddfl 
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those to ToUqw who desired to obtam peace, enlij^hten- 
ment, and freedom ffom rc-binh. 

The centre point of Buddha's faith, round which all his 
teaching revolves, w:ia the doctrine of Karina, one of the 
most important and far-reaching phiJosophtc thcones ever 
reached by the intuitive reasoning powers of man. It was 
a new and enormous contnbution to the sum of human 
speculation, tte importance in the history of Indian social 
and political life cannot be over-estimated. No other 
theory at all similar to it was ever enunciated by any of 
the philosophic schools of India with the same clearness, 
the same breadth and depth of view regarding its bearings, 
and absolute certainty regarding its transcendent import¬ 
ance as was this master-stroke of one who "saw deeper 
than the greatest of modern idealists."» 

Two of the most important philosophic theories which 
the thought of India has produced—important not only in 
their practical influence in the past, but in being the two 
theones forming the whole basis on which the ortbodoir 
classes in India at present confront the advances of 
Christianity—are theories which rest on assumptions in¬ 
capable of substantiation or proof. Th^ have to be 
taken on Jaitb, and thereJn consists the strength of their 
position. The first is the doctrine of Karma, 

The ancient doctrine of transmigration of the soul 
had taught the Indian sage that: “ Every sentient being 
IS reaping as it has sown, if not in this life^ then 
in one or other of the infinite series of antecedent 
existences of which it is the latest term."* It was the 
act; or character, of individuals “ which passed from Life 
to life and linked them in the chain of transmigrations; 
and they held that it is modified in each life, not merely 
by confluence of parentage, but by its own acts. They 

‘ Muxicr, " hmiMiMi Lcctuie." p, 19, 
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wcre» In fact* strong believers in the theory, so muth 
disputed at presentp of the hereditary- transinrsaipn of 
acquired character/^ ^ 

Inasmuch as liuddfia denied the existence of a Soul, 
for which his scheme had no pJace,^ he had, by some 
other theory, to account for that which was continually 
taking place, the cver-becomingp the rtever-beingp 

Buddha had to show a cause for the condition of sorrow 
into which man is born; ho had to give some reason for the 
necessity of following his Eightfold Fath, which had four 
stages leading from acceptance of his doctrines on to 
greater and greater freedom from re-birth to absolute 
Arahatship. [f there were no souh and all enquiry 
respeeb^ng the existence of God were but vain labpurpaa 
Buddh^m asserted, then there must be some cause 
to condition the becoming, the re-birth, which Buddha 
admitted^ This rc-birth was that of a sentient betug in 
no way connect-^ by bonds of blood with the previous 
f had no bond w^ith the past except through 
the one mystery of Karma, or act U mustt however, 

^ '' Thii the loanircsUtiosi ot ihe Imdcqcj^ of H duracttf tOAf be 
rttdHtAied Of liDpod«3 by etndilionA of vrMch fitlMijciplinCf or the ilKlia af 
jt fcfc araosg the stofiii ImporUst, ii indnbiiftble ; but ihai ihc chamcter ^idf 
ii Biodkfied io Ebi« way ia by means la ceruin. It ti Mt K sme liui tbe 
fJkittafier of An ciiil liver ii of tbAt o£ a lighle^iaA (ftui 

betiCT, Iban that vhk± he recmtcA Indbin pbJIfiBopliy, howTOf, ^id nm 
■limit of My dmibt on tha mtytecE s the b^tef in ihc indecxM^ of 
□otably of idf-dudpUne, oti ihc Xotmap iru not merely A necawy postiMff 
of ki theory of mjibtiEioD^ htai i| presented cbe only way of fi«*pe twm the 
eiullesi rmmd of trMWmJfifmticMU,"—Hmley, “ Kommojci Lrttiin:,'’ pk t J. 

■ " Cfontii^ the prcmlMa, 1 Am irot Avrare of jiny escape from BnlDcfer^i 
oancInsHi^ Ibe ^ oabit&nA' of ntAtter u e metApJiytieftlp unioowin^ittnijity. 

of the cxlitenco of whicii theio oq proof. Wbat Berkotey oot iise® l* 
have io clearly pemtlvied En that ihe teXMawtttjct ofa saintanor ofinmct fa njoiii/ 
ugi^ble, *tid Ihal Ihe resnlt itf ihe impetOsI ppplkadon of his rcpAout^ 
if Ihc irductiOD. of the All to co-oariaimcei oliuI sequences of phc*HMM®*p 
bcnealh and b^'otod whidi then ik nothing co^^nosdhlci It i* e fciaariablc 
iofllBitfoEl of the nibtlfly oJ Indian ipeciLUtlon lhat GaUtimVL should bive 
ieen deeper ihnn the greeieat of modem idoJuU.”— 
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cfeaTly borne in mijid bow this theory difTens froni 
the modem tlicory of evolution and Lho disputed theory 
of transmission of character from parent to ofiTspring, 

When a man died} when the etements whidi Buddha 
held to constitute man passed away^—and in these eleinents 
there was no abiding soul—all that remained^ according to 
Buddha, was his Karma—his doing, the result of hb good 
and evil actions, of hb worrK and of bis thoughts. This 
Karma had to work out its potentiality; it had to receive 
punishment or reward^ so a new conscious existence, un¬ 
connected with the old# was produced as a habitation for 
its working. 

The assumption was an ingenious hypothesb to account 
for transmigration without the necessity of assuming the 
existence of a soul* or of any underlying substance of 
matter or of mind. 

It b bat seldom that the weakness of the entire system 
of Buddhism b recognisocL Professor Rhys Davids, who 
has so dearly recognised the historical importance of 
Buddhism, has pointed out^ the factors which inspired 
the faith of its followers: **On one side of the key¬ 
stone is the necssity of justice, on the other the law 
of causality.” At the same time he dearly recognises 
how they "have failed to see that the very keystone 
itself, the link between one life and another, b a mere 
word.”^ 

According to Bnddha, man is made up of aggr^tes, or 
Skandas, of qualities, jmsalwas^ abstract tdms^ 

itnd£nd€S of mind, and mental 

Nowhere amid these Skaudas, nor in thdr sub-djvirions, 
b there any such thing as SouL The Skartdas exist alone, 
ever passing from change to change, leaving no abiding 

^ tUjjR Btiddtiain,” p, 105. ■ P- 

» p. ^; orOadtubcTE, " Boddllft” Jt. laS if^) CpqMKal f^m, 
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principle whatsoever When a sage attains J^frvana, when 
there is no result of hh Karma calling for new exLi,tcnce 
to work out Its cfleets, the body truly remains^ and '' while 
his body shall remain, lie will be seen by gods and men 
bat after the termiriation of life, upon the dissolution of 
the body„ neither gods nor men will ever see him.'* 

The first of the *"Four Noble Truths" laid down by 
Buddha shows that sorrow [s inseparable from birth, old 
age, disease, and death ; from union with those not loved, 
and separation from those loved.; from non-attainmcfi! of 
what one desires—in fact, a clinging to all that springs from 
the five Skandas, 

yh^ second Truth" was, that the thirst (TVij^jr^for 
existence led to new becomings ’^accompanied by pleasure 
and lust, finding its delight here and there.*^ ^ 

The third ‘•Truth’’ was, that sorrow comes only from 
** the destruction in which no craving remains over, of this 
veiythirst; the laying^idc of, the getting-rid of, the being- 
free from, the harbouring no longer of, this thirst."* 

The fourth ” Truth “was, that If the Eightfold Path of 
Right Discipline be followed^ suffering will be extinguished 
By following the Eightfold Path, the Buddhist first frees 
himself from all delusEon of Self, from doubt as to the 
teachings of Buddha, from trust In rites and ceremonies, 
and reaches a stage," better than universal empire in this 
world, better than going to heaven, better than lordship 
over all worlds,"* By further progress in the Right Path 
the Buddhist becomes aJrnost freed from all bodily passwo, 
from iH-feelings towards others, from desire to live Ofl 
earth; his Karma will but act to produce one new birth 
So the course goes on, until all remnant of longing for life 
on earth or in heaven, all pride, ilU feeling, bodily passioBu 


* S.S.E., i, 6j aa 
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self righteousness, and ignorance vanish, the man becoming 
a perfect Arahat having attainecl Nirvana.* 

The Nirvana gained, there ensues the one grrat sinless 
and actionless state of mind, in which the Karma is deprived 
of* potential." The " wheel of life " * stands poised, there 
being no longer a motive force, springing out froiji igno¬ 
rance and leading on to despair, to speed it on its saddened 
round of desire, attachment, birth, death, and re-birth. 

It was strength, and daring strength, that sent Btiddha 
forth to seek out for his times some solution of the 
question of how the Creator 


** Wchuld make a world and keep it 
Since, if, all powediil^ he leam it 
He 2 $ not good, if not power^, 
He 19 not 


It was genius unequalled among the sons of men (hat 
inspired the Buddhas teaching, it was genius, command¬ 
ing in its dictatorial strength, that held ti^ether his Order. 
It was pnius, the first and last that India saw, that, in its 
lofty aims and universaJity, foreahadowed the possibility 
of uniting the people into one great nationality, if such had 
ever been possible. 

It ^tno shadow over Indian thought It gave it in the 
doctrine of Karma the best and surest motive it could ever 
reach unaided for the deepening of a sense of individual 
responsibility,* for act, thought, deed, or speech. 


II Is ncitlicr aiuiEllila.tijie nor crcrtuting ttiD, it u *' bul ^ 4!fillliel of o 
•Me of mind to be raidiEd md enjoTcd aiHy in the precat life.'’—T.IL A.S. 
p. 407 . 

_ ’‘AnKtiaii tecli 4 m,‘’[ic. i»3l. 

* AiiioJd. Sir E., “LigjK af * 

u iibportMt wtiefe (J. 1 LA.S. lfi», p. 410) br Ut* Bhr* 
potn itig the dung^ of introdiiclng ■* Ul-’-fiuiiiig' Weftori; ■ sTtift . 

dealiag with EuEcm moda of tllOti^L It he grEicri% iud 
WpJ* ™ pTausihk undC&ritiei poantmg to cooneeticm between E*jterfl and 
^ ttiwlci of thonght, m dtbet hllkdiHu or e&hiatoaiaJ. Tlidli da^ 
_ • coiiiWitralite xpofOg awJ ihe ftiolt^ in surly ail ewee, 

oc io pTobkaiatic thal thoy lutv h«ii nnnotwl to a gncal cil^ iw 
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In viewing Buddhi^sm in its historic^il .significance, iti ite 
being the culminating point to whicb the wave of Indian 
thought had reached, the wreckage of the past th^t still 
cEuiug aronnd It, and was carried on with it, must not be 
confused with the wave itself Amid this wreckage much 
can be found to delight the prurleTit mind, much from whJdj 
a sy$tcn^ could fae framed for morbid mysticbm, and much 
to eueouiage those who seek for themselves a reputation 
for the possession of prophetic and supernatuml powers, 
such as were undoubtedly ascribed by the common mind 
to Buddha, if not in his own days, at least shortly aftei 
hjs decease. To those who study the past of India down 
through the ages, and look for the future which is yet to 
dawn, when all her latent intellectual ajid spiritual forces will 
once sLgSkln awaken to add their strength to the histoiy of 
the world's progress, the chief point of interest in Buddhbm 
is to ascertain how high the wave of thought reached b 
Buddhab time, not to probe how low to the earth the 
instincts and superstitions of the mass could creep 

Buddha, in his own life-time, could defend his tcachiiig 
and maintain his Order by his own power of eloqiience 
and by the force of his own character and p^rsocal 
inhucncci Of these the Order was deprived on his death 
The stately structure that the architectonic genius of 
Buddha had raised to impress and fascinate the Eastern 
world had to be sustained by means other than those which 
the master-builder could alone employ* So long as he 
liv'ed he claimed no Divine brrth^ no miraculous powcTi 
nosupematuml insight 

From the literature as we now possess it—for we possess 

the bodj of iMl tnanuiJ. The hiltuar U nee prcpcifcd Ev fcdinit ady 
Eilflacncc mi the liKliAtl hjiiI csLb anilj KC t^ety s.pecU -nAd 

evUfrEKcs of Giixk ar RonuJi art having o^TccLcd rudkn artltitCrtiKe.^ Tbf 
whole Hjf Jodko thooghl aiHl b tEoptetsH inddiblv wiih *n 
stamp of it« owDv and for the piwfil the evidetICn of thk ititist remain msra 
a mattef of ^]in£ th&n otK for profitnbk ditCttakm. 
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no work of which even the author or date is known before 
the middle of the third century and books in manu¬ 
script* are not known untjj long afterwards—it is almost 
impossible to extricate the real icachtngs of Buddha as he 
fonnulated them, yet the earliest burial mounds erected to 
his memoiy, and temples wherein his sayings were recited, 
show plainly that the whole system is free from superstition’ 
idolatry, or the worship of Buddha as a divine being to 
whom miraculous or supernatural powers were ascribed. 

For forty-four years Buddha wandered to and fro, 
eoroUing Brahmans, Kshatrlyas, VaUyas, low-caste men, 
and even women within his Order. There was no dis¬ 
tinction made on account of caste; the Buddhist monks 
had but to declare that they desired to take refuge in 
Buddha, his Laiv, and his Order. Once they donned the 
orange-coloured robes of Buddhism and assumed the 
Eastern form of tonsure, they abandoned their families, went 
forth as mendicants to live a life of sectusion, meditation, 
chastity, and moderation in all things. Far and wide the 
monks were sent, yet never in twos, to preach the fame of 
Buddha, and proclaim the knowledge that had dawned 
from out the Sakyan race. Buddha himself Journ^'ed all 
through the Aryan homes inculcating everywhere his 
Four Great Truths, his Eightfold Path, and Four Stages 
leading to Nirvana. To those who sought bis help and 
counsel he told the stories of the good deeds done in 
former births by good or evil livers, the Karma of W'hich 
was but working out its results in the joys and sorrows the 
peopJe suRered. From Magadha to Kapilavastu, from 
Koiala to Videha,his fame went forth: it was soon evident 

• “ TJ»e KalliS V&llba : or, Accoont of OpiEVLOO,” ''»lillon Tiu*, loo of 
oliom the roif *50 l.C."— Rkyi l^ridi, " AmeiiciUi Lednuei,'’ p. 

BeiidolljVhMe Maioh for Somloil Jrl S 5 -in Nepal have jfkliled nek 
*aliial)le (CTulii, loronni mo tlui «a MS. of the third co[i1di 7A.U., ill Khoroitlii 
Wonittr, hM btcfi fcaod rceeqUy by a Rottlin Couitl In Kubfuil. SW 
•«*oj.R.A.S*<Ai»iil, i8>7). 
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that a new powcar had arisen among the Aryan people, 
and that strange changes would arise from out the new 
awakened life. At Magadha, the chiertain, Bimbisara, 
listened to the words of Buddha, and gave him a gnve' 
close to his capital. At KoSala the chieftain, Prasenajit, 
received him at his capital SravastT,* and there a wealthy 
merchant, AnathapindJka, purchased land for golden pieces 
sufficient to cover its extent, and gave it to Buddha, and 
there the monastery, Jetavana, arose. 

At Kapilavaslu he enrolled his son, Rahula, in the Order, 
but conceded to the request of his father, Suddodhana, that 
no more would sons be admitted to the Order without the 
consent of their parents. At first the people cried out 
against Buddha and his Order, for the system meant the 
destruction of family lile. This Buddha could not help 
The Buddhist had to remain celibate, for a woman was^ 
above all things, to be avoided j she was as “a burning pit 
of live coals. * At length the Buddha gave way so far u 
to allow women to enter the Order, and his widowed wife; 
Yasodhai^ was admitted tn the fifth year of his travels; 
and in the following year, Kshemi, the wife of Bimbisara. 

In temporal affairs Buddha's influence was soon felt 
In a dispute between the Sakyans and Koliyans respecting 
their claims to the waters of their boundary river, Kohana, 
he had to adjudicate. When Ajatasatni * ascended the 
throne of Magadha—it is sard by the murder of his father, 
BimbisSra -he consulted Buddha as to the success of an 
expedition he was about to undertake against the advanc¬ 
ing tribe of Wajjian Turanians, north of the Ganges, and 
Buddha's answer was that those who remained united, 
and held to their ancient customs, would retain their 
Independence. 

' Veluriuia, idenOfied in CuimiicfuBi'i "Aneienl Geiipsph/ of fwli^’' 

P- 4ii. 

' /to., p. 4107. * " CiUkra^B*." 
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Towanda the end of his career, in the forty-fourth seasoti 
of his ttinerary, Buddha crossed the Ganges at the site of 
the modem city of Patna. There he found the ministers 
of Ajitasatru laying the foundations of Pataliputra, the 
modem Patna, a city destined to become the capital of 
rising kingdom of Magadha, and the centre of Indian 
life for almost one thousand years, a greatness foretold by 
Buddha. Thence he passed on to Vaisali, the chief toiim 
of Licchavis, whose proud nobles he insulted by 
receiving, in preference to theirs, the hospitality of the 
dancing-girl, Ambapali, who refused to give up to her 
rivals her right to feed the Buddha; " My lords, were you 
to offer all Vaisali, with its subject territory, I would not 
give up so honourable a feast" 

From Vaisali he journeyed on to Belugimaka, and 
thence to Kusinagara, a town eighty miles cast of 
Kapilavastu, and one hundred and twenty north-east of 
Benares, 

To his favourite disciple, Ananda, he poured forth his 
last injunctions; " f, too, Ananda, am now grown old and 
Ml of years; my Jan may is drawing to its closrs. I have 
reached my sutn of days \ I am turning eighty years of agt 
Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves^ Be 
ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to uo 
eternal refuge. Hold fast to the truth as to a lamp. 
Hold fast as a refuge to^ the truth. Look not for refuge 
to any one besides youradves." 

To Ananda he also declared : " \ have preached the 
hnth, Ananda, without making any distinction of exoteric 
w enteric doctrine ; for, in respect of the truths, the 
Tathigata has no such thing as the clenched list of a 
teacher who keeps some things back." > ^ 

disciples Buddha left no other guide save the 
w and Rules of his Order. They were to work out their 
’ lUqri iHvidi. 
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own salvation, ever foliowiO|^ the Eightfold Path. Hts Last 
words for the Mendioaiit BTOtherhood were an exhoitahen 
that they should reniember how “everything that cometh 
into existence Is ever passing on ; penuanetiey abideth 
nowhere; and so strive without ceasing/'^ 

The clearer the simplici^ of Buddha's teaching stands 
outs the more sublime rises the figure of the Eastern sage 
with saddened face and folded hands, a man bora of 
woman, not divine nor arrogating to himself any divinity, 
sending forth his plaintive wail that man is for ever shut 
out froin piercing the mysteries of rreation so long as he 
hopes to find the clue through his own limited intuitions of 
time, space, and cause. 

It was not long after the death of Buddha that strange 
changes crept over the land as well as over the spirit of his 
religion. The year before Buddha's death, Ajatasatni, the 
King of Magadha, conquered Sravasti, the chief town of 
the Koalas and centre of Buddhism, and fazed to the 
ground Kapilavastu. 

Not much more than one hundred and fifty years 
from the date of the death of Buddhat Chandragupta,* 
with whom the successor of Alexander the Great in 
the East was forced to make a treaty, became King of 
Magadha. and Emperor of all North India, an emphe 
consolidated by the greatest native ruler India has scen^ 
the famed Asoka, the Constantine of BuddhismT whose 
life and deeds have, strange to say, found no place in 
the “ Rulers of India” Series. Though Asoka adopted the 
Buddhist faith, many changes had taken place in it since 
it had lost the guiding hand of its founder. 

On the death of Buddha, five hundred of his disciples 
gathered together in a cave, known as the Satapanni C3X% 
near Rajagriha, where all the teachings* the rules, and 

Olifraterg^p ''^Baddiu,"' idd j. jhi&Isq BJiyn DtovidsT *' Ektddtuin,*^ p- 
"315 10 JVi S.C. 
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precepts, as remembered by those who hnd listened tn 
Buddha’s words, were collected together, Jeamed, and 
recited by the whole Council, so that they should ew be 
remcmbcreil. The stricter Buddhists of Ceylon hold that 
in these PaJi books of the three Pjtakas, they possess the 
full doctrines of Buddha as chanted at the iSrst Council. 

One hundred years rolled on during which time but Jittle 
more is known of the Buddhists, fndia was on the verge 
of revolution. The Empire of the Magodhas had not only 
broken in pieces the separate power of the outlying 
chieftains, and brought them under its own sway, but low- 
caste usurpers i were to seije the empire for themselves, 
while the time was approaching when Alexander the 
Great was to break through the isolation which separated 
India from communion with the thought and beliefs of the 
Western world. 

The second great Buddhist Counci! met at Vaisilt, the 
ancient capital of the Wajjians, in 377 ac, and signs of 
coming changes were apparent The edifice raised by 
Buddha was to receive the first rude shock which ultimately 
shattered it to pieces in India, and left its crumbling ruins 
to form a relic of the past in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam, and 
to ignoble and debasing refuge for the myriad peoples 
class^ as Buddhists in China and Tibet The Wajjians 
of Vai^i, at the Council, strove to formulate ten indulgences^ 
including the right of the Buddhists to receive gold and 
silver, and over these ten indulgences the Council divided. 
With the Wajjians the Buddhists of Malwa joined, while 
the representatives of the more remote outlying Southern 
and Western countries clung to the older and more 
orthodox teaching of Buddha. But of the orthodox and un¬ 
orthodox parties eighteen sects arose, all belonging to the 

SmuttjjB djHSstr of Migndla liiA«d ftoiD 6oo WC, to JJo *.c,, mnd 

Ib^mSo dsnut^ of the MumU* held for Sir nu*. Ml Ihc 
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Littlis Vehicle, or Southern schoo^i and not to die Northern 
OrTuninian school, which followed what came to be known 
as the Great VehidCp a debased form of Buddhism. The 
unorthodox pajly subsequently formed a cotind] of their 
own, known as the Great Councilp and by the Southern 
school thetr proceedings were denounced as heretical t_ 

They brolce tip the aid s€ri|Xur« and made a mw xeaniioiL 
A discourse put in ude place they pul In nnather. 

These imuDlcs, who knew not what had beta spoken at leogih, 
And whfii had been spoken coucisely, 

What was the ob>rlousp and what the higher meaning, 

Al^thtd new meanlnif to ntw words as if spoktn by the Buddha, 
And destroyed mneh of the spirit by holding to the shadow of 
the letter/ * 

Henceforth the history of Buddhism in India no Jonger 
touches the life-histojy of the thought of the people It 
merges itself into the political history of the time^^bdrtg 
used as a state religion to support the authority and 
position of emperors whose existence it had made 
possible. 

In the early burial mounds, such as that of Bharhttt, 
where the freest and most artistic indigenous work in 
sculpture that India has ever produced ia to be found, 
the bas-reliefs merely depict the good deeds done by 
Buddha in previous births ■ and in the early temples, such 
as those of the Lomas Rishi, and those at Bhaja^and 
Karli, between Bombay and Foona^ there is no trace of 
idolatrous worship of Buddha or infusion of debasir^ 
superstition or primitive native cultsv All is severe and 
simple, such as Buddha himself might have designed 

^ Rbyi Davids, Jj. R.A.Sp p Andcnt vqI. ^ p. 

whert he rtfiila Uut ibc Eautl^ni cpiukm werr atabecqiueatlr ikpbdd by 
df the NonJtEm (TomtalM) scfafiol. “ 

■ Rliyt Divida, ‘*^Baddhiam,'*|^ jry (qiaaEmg the 
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the later burial mounda, such as those at Sanchi, some¬ 
where about 3SOB,c. to the first centuty a,d., and Anirawati, 
perhaps one hundred years later-—domes adorned with all 
the art which India could furnish forth or bring to her aid 
from foreign lands—Uuddha Is fashioned as a god, not 
man, crowned with a nimbus, guarded by snakes, while 
near at hand are senlpturod trees and snakes alt equally 
entitled to worship. J n time the old forms of spirit-worship 
grew again and claimed the people’s superstitious awt The 
^1 of man assumed its old place. Buddha became the 
immaculate offspring of his mother, Maya; he was enthroned 
a god in the highest heaven, there to be adored in an out¬ 
ward form of worship, more simple in its forms, and more 
congenial to the monks and laity than the todrous 
folfowing of his precepts. Bodhisahas—those enlightened 
saints who have deemed it best not to follow Buddha’s 
path and gain Nirvana, but allowed their Karma to work 
so that their good deeds might benefit human!ty-^were 
placed side by side with Buddha, and claimed the rever¬ 
ence once paid solely to the founder of the Buddhist 
doctrines. The whole future history of Buddhism in 
India is the history of the receding of the wave of thought 
that in the sixth century RC. had reached its culminating 
P®nt The surging force that sent it onward was 
Brifamantsm, and that was a force with strength enough 
to Sweep Buddhism from before its path, and drive it to 
its natural resting-place amid the Scythian race. The 
nal wave of Brahmanism covered in its course all India, 
and there it still rests, so that the dove may wing its way 
to and fro and never find a resting-place from w'hich it can 
discern any sign that the flood may pass away, and leave the 
and and people free from its depths of brooding waters. 




CHAPTER Vni. 


THE FOWEft OF THE BrAHMAHS. 

Whtlf Buddhfl held Aloft the slAndnnl of revolt against 
pnestly hitrarehyi endeavouring to establish among the 
people of the land through whieb he passed a religioit» 
order^ whose Tallying; point was a disregard of all dis- 
tinctiori founded cm racep clasSp or caste, the Brihniaii 
power waa canj-ing on the ancient tradition of its 
own past. 

The Brahmans had been for long the sole costodiaBs 
of the treasured wealth of Aryan lore. They had grown 
to power side by side with kings and chieftains. They 
held the sacred guardianship of the mysteries of the 
sacrihcial cult^ the necessity of vrhich was, from an 
unknown past, implanted in the very mental fibre of 
those who gathered round the amoke-ascending incense. 
The power which Buddha strove to eradicate had its roots 
implanted in the religiouSp social^ and racial instincts erf 
the Aryan folk So tong as this was so, and so long as 
Brahmanism allowed not its strength to be wholly s^pp^ 
by the e^-er - increasing foreign elements ^^th which it 
was surrounded, its vitality remained unimpaired 
Down to the present day Brahmanism preserves its 
power through all the wreck of ages — possibly ^ * 
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mere phantom sh^ow pf Its past— because those It 
admits within its ranks acknowledge not only the high 
daims of the Aryan pHc^ood to ha the custodians of 
Divine ordinancea, but also bow before the laws and 
customs of castGj which ever tend to preserve them from 
change in creed, thought, or mode of life 

Buddhism, viewed from its political aspect, strove to 
break through those mighty barriers which separated 
race from race and caste from caste Jt was a cou- 
summatioii which even centuries of advanced thought 
have been unable to accomplish in the West, even 
between the neighbouring Celts and Teutons^ where 
done but a Celt feels how deep the scparatioii lies^ 

India saw the fatuity of Buddha's efforts, not in the 
thrusting out of his religion by the Brahmanie power, but 
in the impossibility for an Asoka, a Sivaji, or Banjit 
Singh,* to combine the varied peoples of India into one 
united whole, capable of sending forth the message that, 
as their land holds one-hfth of the human race, they can 
demand a recognition of their right to stand forth as more 
than a subject people. 

From the extreme north-wesb in early days, the Aryans 
had spread their influence from the sacred Sarasvari to iar 
beyond Magadha in the east, so that the land where they 
settled became renowned as Aryavarta, the land of the 
Aryans," where " the mle of conduct which prevails is 
authoritative/** From the Himalayan mountains south 
to the Vindhya range, over the rich land where the black 
antelope wanders* the Br^mans established their sway. 


* The of AkW h ij&t ■ ray ip. pc^U 

■ BA 4 ldhd^," L l, a, ^Vauahli," L id. 


*■ L I j ; ^ BEiudhiymaa+^* L 3, 1 " TEse i>yi epm«a{Hli «I«CU 

f« iu lufFw the nn-€ultiratcd rkh pbuu ot LkIb ooljffc waJ ii cnUitly 
wpmillg Ip thfi inmtjr, nveraniunem^ or foKlt dhltkti, whoeb ere IBW# jusl « 
iri uoM tiiEU, ibc jxiftioo of tiw pboi^^iul Bihkf, mt 
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holding that where they dwelt could alone be fcHjnd 
spiritual pre-emineoce."^ Down the valley of the [ndtts 
other trib^, such a$ Yadava, went and made thrir 
settlement in Sind; others took up their abode in the 
Panjabi the Land of the Five Rivers. For long the 
Vindhya range shut out the south from the Aryan advance. 
As time went oUp’ even this gcographicaJ barrier to all 
incursion from the north gave way before the fair-skinnd 
race that spread along the Narbadi and Tapti, across the 
Deccan, so that even before the Christian era a great 
kingdom—that of the Andhra*—was established between 
the Krishna and GodavaH, with its capital at Amravari, 
not fifty miles from the eastern sea- As the Aryan people 
spread to the further cast and to the south, the Brlhmani 
followed in the ^vake of the conquering chiefs^ gaifilng 
reward in land and wealth for their learnmgp sacred 
knowledge, and the right they held to dictate the laws 
and ordinances of the people. Writing must have been 
known in those daj^,* but the Br^mojis preferred to hot-d 
their sacred teKts preserved in their own memories^ so that 

* "BniidJilyillfl ” I t, 7 ^ 12 ; -* Viuishtii*"!. IJ. 

■ Even Wlief Ibin ibc lyctb century itc, Itartb, “ Ind Aot.^ 
p. 1441 ^ w Bumfll p, ; N^bcrfl, " of Hiitdd Law*" j Biililw, 

S-B^E.p Toi* \U p, i "^Tberfl tan bn no dembt tbftl Uw Scmth of Lidii 

(ma bftsd by the hai b «0 bnm^ht mlhiji iht^d 

^4iihiiuuucftl crviliBiic^ !«% before the nntlKntic htnmy of India 
the end of ihe fatmh crotEtry s-c." Bitdcii.I^U, J.B. A,S. fJrS 57 h ^7; 

Study nf ibe ITnldlali Viibgee'^Al Ibc westenj aurnquly [be * Vindbyin' 
Imief cases, seyoc -wif bdcfc Ihe emit £i reactied* and thiu the jflteieiliBf 
connEjy of Gnpilt iy op«i , + . and oocc In GtijailE^ it irmiTd not be difficaSt 
lo domJudtc tbc Narhull inillcy, nj^I to extend to the Tuptl ^ley* W 
aikl in the DakhniL'^ 

* S.B.E-, woK ii. p. xxuvl 

* For [he Nonhtm alphx^E^ kdovn oi Kharxierhi, EBcd in Auoka^i ioKiiy 

liona, oiH ihe eoim, and derired fr«n tbc Amipaii^ nJpbobct, 

by tbc AelHfficfiia.tl djnitily^ nilinfl N. W. df India hotn 55 * nC. to ik 
lime td AXcaandet the Gnal^ ^ V-C-, Mwell w for the UdhnLi 
deilvud bom Fbwciui tndcci, m Ekibler, *' Indiiche 
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as far as pDSsiblij—for Aryans other than thcs Brahmans 
claimed a right to be taught the texts—their power and 
induence should remain in their own hands. 

Trained as the memories of the Brahmans were—and 
even yet there are Brahmans able to repeat the Vedie text 
of their own school by heart, and others who learn the 
whole grammar of P^ini, with aU the “Vakhas,” or 
explanation of Katyayana* and the mterpolations of the 
""Mahabhashya^' of Patanjali—it would have been impos¬ 
sible thus to preserve^ free from corruption, the Jong prose 
ramblings of the Er^mans, and the later sacred literature, 
At every centre of Brahmanism there were schools for 
Imparting mstmetions in the sacred texts^ and from these 
schools trained Brahmans went forth to act as priests^ 
advisers, and counsellors of kings and chieltains, or to 
become teachers of their particular lecensicm of the “ Veda," 
and subsidiaiy treatises founded thereon. The rules for 
the Vedic sacrifices^ for the domestic rites, for the con¬ 
struction of the altars, and for the duties and customs of 
the Aryans, were therefore reduced to the most concise 
and condensed form possible, aiKl strung together in 
leading aphorisms, or “SGtras/' so that th^ might be easily 
carried in the memory. These ** Sutras *' were not held, like 
the previous literature, to be of Divi ne revdation. They weiu 
professed [y compiled by human authors for the convenience 
of teaching the essential elements of the subjects they 
expound. So there grew to be different “ Sutras ^ ascribed 
to different authors, who followed In their teaching one or 
other of the recensions of the four ** Vedaspreserved in 
their family,* 

* ^ mx , leUcT to Prof, Keory M«IcTp wL u. (P«6*w) 

Pf^ tt,, a. ** reding lo IIm Vedte kftflwo gi the 

“SnaEa SuSiati** j ihioa of the dooicfiEic nw*. tKe '^Grihym SQIim’* ; tiKie 
ickatke ^ l»wi^ tiK Dh^rnaa Sitiu ^ j ftiwl lbo« la llw tnaldinff of 

tfa* mitwi, dnil wiiEi3 ECMWliy, the “Sill™ Salrtt." Tlw Vrlwte r™ 

bciAg known u. the KiJjh 
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It may be safe to take the whole of this Sutra period as 
extending from the fifth to the first cenlury rc,* 

One Erahmanic family, known as the Alanavas^ follovi'ed 
thetrcwn recension of the “Black Yajur Vedap^ and though 
the Sutra Aphorisms of their laws are now lost* they are often 
quoted^ and from them the later metnoaJ law book, popu¬ 
larly known as tJic "Laws of Manu,'’ was compiled The 
earliest work in which an accotint of the laws and customs of 
the Aryans is to be found, is that known as the « Aphorisms 
of Gautamap'' a Brahman law-giver, who followed the 
recension of the ** Sama Veda “ of his own schdoL Gautama 
was succeeded hy Baudha3"an3, whose teaching is accepted 
in I ndia, south of the Vindhy^an range * of mountains^ after 
whom came Apastamba in the fifth century, EC* who. 
like Baudhayana. followed the Black Yajur Veda^" and 
is of authority in the south.* The school of the fourth 
great law compiler. Vasishta** who followed the **Rig 
Veda," was probably that in vogue in a school of North 
India,^ From the Br^manic codes of law, it can be 
clearly seen that, wherever the Brahmans spread over India, 
north of the Vindhya. and south to the Gf^avari. the ideal 
aimed at whatever the practice may haw been, was to 
preserve the sharp distinction between the Aryan race and 
the aboriginal inhabitants; to stereotype for ever the 
traditions that had set the priesUy clans as custodians of 

* Mii Mulltr fim ibe dili;! of tbe Sulin period behvicci] 6 » Mid *» ■,=& 

BUhki placm Uic origin of the Afajluibi ja, ichoo] prohibit in Ule tm Sie 

ttAEnrks befnre tbc b<^icming*r lie ChrbtiMl S, R E., voL iL p. tviM. 

^ SaUM,*' p. 30: E^dapxdML Sriunniot,” p, InsL 

(ll^Jp p, 247 1 jeriir, “ Roebt and SJtte « pp. ^ 6, 

^*"Tliefe 4jt ■!» fomt JkiEit indiaidcim Umt the AiHUwn coanur k ibe 

po-rtinalar dUllict lo whkk BMidKi^un tKlongett, “^EahEoti S-RE,, vat ah. 

[k idtii. 

» ¥bI. u. p. 4|, * 
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the Divine dec reefs and expounders of the laws and custom? 
of the people 

The dark-skinned Siidras^^ the aborig'inal settlerSi were 
^tside the Arjr-an pale- If the Sudra assumes a position 
c^tial to that of a twice-bora man in sittings in lyin^ 
down, in conversation, or on the roadp he shall undergo 
corporal punushment^^" 

No pride of conquering race* or pride of white-skinned 
birth could run higher than it did in India over two 
thousand years ago. Should a Sildia dare raise his eyes 
to an Aryan woman, the law declared that he should be 
slain or mutilated. If he listened to a recitation of the 
Vedic texts his cars were to be filled with molten lac or 
tin; if he repeated the sacred words his tongue was to be 
cutout; If he remembered them, ‘^his body shall be slit 
in twain.^'“ The penalty for the slaughter of a Sudra was 
the same as that for killing “*a flamingo, a crow* an owl, a 
frog, or a dog.” * Elsewhere a higher price was placed on 
the dark man's skin, the penalty for slaying a SOdra being 
placed at ten cows.* The sole object for which the Sudra 
was created w'as servitude; yet contact with hint was so 
abhorred that “a Brahman who dies with the foexL of a 
Sudra in his stomach will become a village pig in his next 
birth, or be bom In the family of that Sudra*'’* Food 
touched by a SOdm becomes unfit for eatingJ Should an 
Aiyan, when eating, even be touched by a Sudra* he had 
to abandon his food,* 

^ ** rfmi* TIC Kurioos dificcTiscr s U ^|rulati<3U CtrtnpnK tom 
4s Sudrtt# qfitqnaiiait C0fn|»OB£c dc ch iElms^U 4baiiEb» qoi rcncckn' 
Iri^vnt lo Attcm hnmigrant dii nord - odcA dam Tlnde* Oa cIIei 
d<i* i^a^iiK«aii \jk puint nri tKoi^n. D'Arjtiu A 

‘dyn ccrUEMmcnl a nne cippoaltbsa d* mXf. aail pJm 

^ Li*ft Oyuci dam p. M*. 
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Apastamba,’ however, also declares that a Sfldra may 
prepare the food of a hou-seholder if he is under the 
superintendence of men of the three higher castas, 
Gautama,* while laying down that the duty of a Sudra 
Is to serve the three higher castes, to wear their cast-off 
shoes and garments, to eat the remnanta of their food, 
shows that the rules of class differenoes had not in his time 
crystallised themselves into the strict laws of the pro- 
fcssfonal and trade castes of later times. His laws state 
that the Sudra may live by mechanical arts, The laws of 
Manu, some three hundred years later, declare that a 
Sudra could only support himself by handicraft when be 
was Unable to And service under a twice-born Ai^'an, or 
when he was in danger of dying from hunger. 

^Fiom intermarriage, and from all fellowship and contact 
mth the Sudras, the three Aryan classes of Brahmans^ and 
Kshatrjyas, and Valyas were, above all things^ exhorted 
to abstain. The Sudra rate was a burial-ground,* there¬ 
fore " let one not give advice to a Sudra, nor eat what 
remains fmni his table, nor let him explain the holy law to 
such a man. nor order him (to perform) a penanct" * The 
twice-bom Aryan who "declares the law to such a man, 
and he who instructs him in (the mode of) expiating (sin)t 
sinks together with that very man into the dreadful helL' 
The practical tendency of such rules was to exclude the 
great^raass of the population from entering Into combination, 
or aHiano^ with the Aryan race to form a new nationality.* 

' “Aputunba,* I, 5J.*7, 
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The division between race and race, thus stereotyped by 
the Br^manic laws, was to penetrate even further as the 
tendency became stronger for each separate group to 
formulate for itself its oivn peculiar taws and customs, and 
to engage only in such occupations as were hcreditaiy. 
Intercommunication, eating or drinhing with members of 
outside groups was swrotindcd with the same Divine 
sanction as the Brahmans fulminated against those of the 
A^an race who mingled, ate, or drank with the darker- 
skinned SudraSs 

The offspring of a Sndra with a Br^man woman became 
a Chandila,^ whom it is sinfut to touch * . - to speak to, 
or to look The son of a Brahman and a Sudra 

woman [s as ” that of one wha, though living, is as Impuie 
as a corpsOi*^" By the Br^manic law the varied pi^oples 
and races of India sprang from the forbidden union between 
those of a different class* The offspring, for butance^ of 
a Sudra and VaiSya became a Magadha,* with whom the 
Yavanas, the lonians> or Bactrian Greeks were dassod 
Likewise as descendants of a Sudra woman:* 

tifim dijc Ed -B lenes of SclkHu tpy vi/'blcfa idffRcTciiccs vf occupurkiiii^ 
ar of tfiffinc divvTgmHi fiw ttinM 

of-nutdiii, hiTp teen usamed toUmiTtc ccHTeapfloJ if^ diflcfcnoa cT IdtedtaAd 
bjiit tbiti fiK Ed thfi fpmitiHHi of an endfl^ii of esdof^JDAo^ 

poapi-''—kislcf,' of ElkoDlogy in Indii l%t, 
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To Baudhlyana.^ the inhabitant of Malw^ Behar, 
Guziratp the Deccan, Sind, and the South Panjab were ai! 
of mixed origin and not pure A^ans. For an Aryan 
who visited the people of the Panjab, those of South India, 
or those of Bengal, a penance had to be perfonned j 
while “he commits sin through his feet who travels to the 
country of the Kalingas.^ This prohibition against visiting 
tribes held to be degraded, such as the Kalingas, the people 
dwelling south of Orissa to the mouths of the Krishna, 
shows clearly how the Aryan law-givers strove with 
what at first sight seems an infatuation aJmcMt sukidal, to 
curb any tendmey towards cohesion of the varied people^ 
or intrusion of outside inBuencc which might have infused 
the old with new life. The power of these Brahmanic Jaws 
in their own sphere was no mere phantom. Down to to-day* 
no Brahman can dwell among the nations of the West 
without risk of forfeiting his social rank, or w'ithout being 
obliged to perform costly and irksome penances on his 
return horuei The history of this subject js dismal, and 
would be trivial were it not that it forms the tuming-poxiil 
for the future of India. It shows how the Aryans spread 
among inferior races in numbers insufficient to exterminate 
them, or drive them from before their path, as was done 
by the Aryans in America or Australia. They dared not 
chance the risk of intermingling with them, and depend on 
their own physique and constant recruitment from new 
arrivals to preserve their own racial characteristics pre¬ 
dominant. As a consequence, the Brahmans followed the 
Only course open to them if they were to preserve thetr 
Own nation aJ characteristics, and impress their ianguage 
mid culture, such as it was, over the Lands where they 
apread. They had to hold themselves, as far as possible^ 
free from any contaminating influence which might prs?- 
bably have undermined their very mdsEcuce as a more 

*'' L I, ■ /w/., L f, 3, tj. 
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giftert, more refined race, with higher developed mental 
tendencies than the dark-skinned people with whom they 
found themselves, in contact As the Brahmans spread in 
eter'diminishing numbers to the extreme sotiUi, into Bengal 
and Orissa, the disaster followed which the race foresaw, 
and in their own wisdom sought to provide against, for in 
these lands it would often be impossible to discern how 
those dark-skinned Brahmans, who claim Aryan ancestry, 
have preserved any of the typical Aryan characteristics; 
they have. In fact, been swamped by intermarriage with 
other peoples.^ 

One very important statement of Baudhayana^ shows 
how confusion had already sprung up in his time, and how 
carefully it had to be guarded against He states that in 
the south the custom was for Brahmans to eat in the 
company of one uninitiated/ “ to eat with one's own wife, 
to eat stale food, or marry the daughter of a maternal 
uncle or of a paternal aunt” He also states that in the 
north, Brahmans, as they dO' now in Kashmir,* were wont 
to deal in wool. There were also those who drank 
spirituous liquors—an evil which is becoming all too 
prevalent in India—and of which Apastamba declared, '‘A 
drinker of spirituous liquor shall drink exceedingly hot 
liquor so that he dies,” * 

Another custom of the northern Brahmans was to go to 

* Scmit refer*to Mr N rttiHrl in ibe folloviii^ wdrI*,'—“I scoamanull^de 
loDfefikiie est, i. eei yera, le randemem ite U ante—il oeclet djUbfr^Menl 

inffueoce de race, de reliGiatL Cest poor Ini {UviioD pore qnr df du* 
tmgttcr dim yindo des utinAt* de papriktiom ilirenev uyrAi et iboilgioei, 
«e.’—« Lt* Cute* dnu I’lede," p. t8«, 

* " Biudhijani," i, I, a, 3. 

* " A Rnoie U suffit de ia prltetieE d’lm Anpger ene sutifiee dc b goB* 
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b qn{ finireiitittire do coidDD mori, luit I b ple^tode do b vie 
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SCSI A nother waa *' to foJ low the trade of arms," a ctistaa 

which at the time of the Mutitty led to fatal results. With 
rfisp«t to this northeni custom of Brahmans !>KonitnE 
wamors, Gautama held that a Brahman might oufy 
arms if his life were threatened, while Apastamba declared 
that a Brahman shall not take a weapon into his hand 
^ough he be only desirous of ejcamining it* The follow¬ 
ing of any other practices in any country' except where 
thiy prevail is, according to Baudhayana,* a sin. The 
standard rule of conduct was that which obtained in 
Aiyavarta,* Gautama, on the other hand, held that the 
laws of countries, castes, or families, are of authority if 
they are not opposed to the teachings of the " Vedas," and 
subsidiary sacred books; while, at the same time, "culti¬ 
vators, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans haw 
authority to lay down rules for their respective classesL* 
From the time of Warren Hastings the Brfthmanic law 
books consulted or such of them as were known to the 
Brahmans-have been held to set forth the laws and 
customs of the people of India. Asa matter of fact, the 
great mass of the population has never heard of the 
sacred law books of the Aryans.* These law treatises 
were separately compiled as the received tradition of a 
School or class of Brihmanica] families, who strove, by 
all means at their command, to inculcate their teaching 
amwg the community, and impress the importance of 
their observances at the courts of the kings or chieftains 
with whom they had gamed influctice. As for the mass 
of the people, the dark-skinned aborigines, they could 

* " ApuBfuTTiht,'’ a. r, *, f. A etaton wUcb |i« sftemnii dectiK* 
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preserre their own habits and customs so long as they 
remained in a servile condition. Wlien these ron-Aiyaa 
folk became of sodaJ importance, or wealthy enough to 
demand recognition of their position, they themsef^iss 
tended to rise to an Aryan status and amalgamate their 
customs, cults, and superstftians, on such terms as the 
firemans were inclined, from prudence, to offer, with the 
laws and religions of the ruling clasa* 

On the Brahman, as well as on the Icing, the whole moral 
srelfare of the world was held to depend.* So the king 
chose as a “ pitrohita " a Brahman austere and righteous, and 
of a noble family » The man who raised hts hand against 
a Brahman was declared to be shut out from Heaven for 
one hundred years.^ If he stnick a Brahman he lost 
Heaven for one thousand years. The shedder of a 
Btihtnan’a blood was debarred from entering Heaven for 
the number of years to be counted by the particles of 
dust held together by the shed blood.* 

According to BaudhJyana,* “the murderer of a Br^man 
shall practise the following vow during twelve years: 
“Can^'ing a skull and the foot of a bedstead (instead of a 
staff); dressed in the hide of an ass; staying in the forest; 
making a dead man’s skull his flag j he shall cause a hut to 
be built in a burial'ground and reside there j going to 
seven houses in order to beg food ; while proclaiming his 
deed, he shall support life with what he gets there, and 
shall fMt if he obtains nothing,’’ Vasishta* held that the 
oepi^tion for Brahtnan fniirder was the burning by the 
ratardcrer of bb own body piccemeg.L A milder penance* 

^ St* Nojicld, **■ C«Jtc SyitfiiiLi,*' pp. iji, ^ 
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set forth by the same law^vcr for the murderer wass « Ut 
him fight for the sake of the king or for tlie sake df the 
Brahmans, and let him die in battle with his face turned ta 
the fcNe."* * 

There are clear evidences^ however, that between the 
four ideal classes no insurmountable barriers had grown 
up at the time of the earliest law-giver, Gautama* who 
may be ascribed to before the sixth century. His laws 
lay down the nile that a Brahman^ in time of distress* 
might assume the occupation of a Kshatriya^ Vai^ya,^ or 
Sudra,* though in no case should he mix with* or eat with, 
a Sudra. The ordinary duties, of a Brahman were^how' 
ever, held to be sacriRcfng for others, accepting gifta^and 
teaching,^ Apastamba* similarly allowed a Br^aian to 
trade, although, ondinarilyi trade was not lawful for a 
Brahman, Vasishta held* that those who were unable to 
live by their own occupations might adopt those of the 
lower classes* but never those of a higher class. 

The one great permanent division between the Brahman^ 
KshatriyaSp Vai^yas, and Sudras was the rite of initiation 
into the Aryan brotherhood. This was the consecratiou, 
in accordance with the texts of the “ Veda ” of a male who 
"is desirous ofp and can make use of, sacred knowledgCi”' 
ft was this initiation which made the three higher classes 
twice-bortL It excluded Sudras and women from eiier 
taking part in the religious life of the Aryans; the 
knowledge sufficient for them was dancingp singing, and 
such arts. 

The initiation for a Br^man took place from the agB 

* “Vwiihu," XX: 3^ 

* " AputARitxU pU«4 bj Bahia (S,&,E,p t6L It pt 43 ) two 
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of eight to sixteen. He u-as then invested with the girdle 
of sacT^ grass and taught the holy verse to Savitit. The 
age of initiation for a Kshalriya was from eleven to twenty^ 
when he received a girdle made from a bow-string. The 
age for a Vai^ya was from twelve to t^venty-two j his girdle 
was of wooh Before the initiation took place the neophyte 
was viewed as a Sudra^ and as such was presuincd to act; 
speak, and eat as he felt inclinecL* After the initiation the 
twice-born Aryan pasred from the caje of his father to the 
care of a teacher, or "gura” with whom he dwelt for the 
^rposc of being instructed in his sacred dutieSp for a.s 
Apastamba held: ** Virtue and sin do not go about and 
say, * Here we arc;' nor do gods, Gandhan^as, or Manes 
sayp * This is virtuCp that is sin.' But that is v*irtue* the 
practice of which wise men of the three twice-bom 
praise; what they blame is sim'-^ 

Twelve years was the time fixed * for a student to remain 
under tutelage. This ivas the time required for learning 
by rote one of the - Vedas," so that if the four " Vedas " had 
to be learned, the time had to be extended to forty-eight 
ycars.^ This rule was, no doubt, an injunction which it 
would be meritorious to obey. It was no doubt followed in 
many cases, yet, like nearly all the law*.i of the Bnihmanlc 
order, it was an Ideal counsel of perfectiofn, to be modihed 
according to circumstances; one law-giver declaring that 
studentship might last only so long as it was necessary 
to Impart the sacred instruction. During his training the 
pupil should remain restrained in all his acts, be chaste, 
refrain from ail spirituous liquor/ and live only on food 
obtained by begging. 

The student, during his pupilage, was under the absolute 
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eontnol of his Gum, who was to be revered and reverenced 
as holy. Apastamba, while explaining that a Brahman 
could alone be chosen as a teacher, clearly shows that no 
great rigidity of class distinction had taken place ap to his 
tioae, for he allows that, in a matter of such great import* 
ance as that of choosing a spiritual preceptor, a Erahnian 
might, in times of distress, study under a Kshatriya or 
Vai^‘ More striking still is the injunction that the 
Br^man, “ during his pupilship must walk behind such a 
teacher. Afterwards the Biahman shall take precedence 
of his Kshatnya or Vaiiya teacher.” 

The course of study ended, the Gum received a fee, and 
the pupil underwent a new rite, that of ceremonial bathing, 
a ceremony that set him free to face the world. He then 
became a householder, and took to himself a wif& Three 
wives* were allowed fora Brahman,* two for a Kshalriyi, 
one for a Vaiiya, 

By all Aryan householders there were forty great sacri¬ 
fices to be performed, including the nineteen dDUiestk 
ceremonies, the seven Faka sacrifices, the seven Havir 
sacrifices, and the seven Soma sacrifices. Once the sacred 
fire was lighted in the householder's home,^ his chief daily 
duty was to worship the gods; the manes, the goblins and 
sages of old, to daily recite such portions of the “Veda "as 


1 ‘■Apiwumt*,"iL a, 4, ij-ifi, 
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he had learned from hia Guru, and as far as possible perform 
the sacrieces. Yet. although he performed these duties, it 
was declared that, "all the four 'Vedas' together with the 
six Angas and sacrifices, bring no blessing to him who is 
deficient in good conduct"* 

The whole forty sacrifices were vain if the Aryan house* 
bolder was not endowed with the eight good qu.ilities of the 
Th^ eight good qualities com parable to the Eightfold 
Path of Buddha are: Compasstoo on all creatures, fer- 
b«rance, freedom from anger, purity, quietism, auspicious* 
nes^ fimlom from avarice, and fn^om from covctoiisn^* 
The path for the Aryan was made easy; he had but to tafce 
the place allotted to him by the Brahmans and ail would 
go well with him. - He. forsooth, who h sanctified 1 ^ a few 
only of these forty sacraments, atjd whose soul is endowed 
with the eight excellent quahties, will be united with 
Brahma, and will dwell in his Heaven.”* 

The guest was ever to be welcomed in the Aryan home* 
s^d, honour being first paid to old age, then to learning, 
after which followed in due order, birth, occupation, rela- 
tmns, and lastly, wealth. When life was drawing to its 
close* the householder passed out from amid his people 
to take upon himself the fourth stage of life, and prepare 
his soul for its final doom. He then became either a 
hermit living in the forest on roots and fruits; 

practising austerides,* yet still keeping up the sacred fire, 
And worshipping the gods; the Brahmans, the forefathers, 
men and goblin^ or else he passed at once into the last 
stage of all, that of the ascetic sage (AAiksAu), The ascetic 
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was to be dead to all around him. He entered 
the haunts of men but to beg for foodi and then only 
when all others had finished eating. He was lutrely tq 
wear a rag to cover his nakedness, and to have no 
regard to either his temporal or spiritual welfare. For 
him the scene was ended and was fading into the dimness 
of the past 

So every man*s lot in life was mapped out by the 
Brahmans. Those enfolded within the rivioe-born Aryan 
ranks were stamped for all eternity as separated from the 
Sudra^ and far-removed alien races. Rules forbidding 
intermarriage, eating and drinkings or habits of social 
intercourse between the ever-increasing divisions amoei^ 
the people weine, under Brahman ic guidance^ given the 
sanctity of Divine ordinances, As with the sacrificiai rites, 
customs that had sprung from principles underlying all 
primib've social life became stereotyped and preserve for 
ever, as sacred and inviolable laws of caste. 

The Ar)^iis of Vedic times were divided into their tribes, 
and clans, and groups of families,^ The great binding tic 
of the family was descent from some common ancestor. 
The sacrifice was alone for the beneht of the grutip that 
held together in the very closest bonds of descent from the 
same blood. No one outside of these bonds could partake 
of the sacrihcial feast* The feast became a sign of rtlatiein- 
flhip, and the very act of eating—among primitive people 
restricted to the family for whom the food ts laboriously 
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acquired, and carried on with a reserve and secrecy which 
civilisation but slowly breaks down—became surrounded 
with greater importance and significance. It grew to be 
a sign of blood'fellowship. The drinking of water together 
typified a family anion j the accepting of salt made the 
accepter, for the time, one with the sib of him from whom 
it w'as accepted. The prohibitions and restrictions that 
hemmed round intermarriage were founded on primiU’vc 
customs. In savage life, in many cases, female infanticide 
is a common, if not 3 necessaiy, custom, when food 
is hard to obtain. From this cause it is difficult, if not 
impossible to find a wife within the clan or family; ‘ one 
has to be stolen or bought from an outside group more 
favourably circumstanced. The group possessing female 
children naturally looked upon them as valuable articles of 
merchandise. 

The tendency was to place strong restrictions on these 
females being acquired or married by young men of their 
own group. Robbery of a bride can only take place from 
a hostiJe tribe, the purchase of a bride in primitive society 
only by barter with a friendly tribe. The principle would 
thus be soon established that a marriage could only take 
place outside a specified group,* and within the limits 0/ 
a Tiort extended gmup, 

These primitive restrictions as to tommenality and 
conniibuJ^m are at the very foundation of the divisions 
which separate the different castes m India from one 
another at the present day* They grew deeper as the 
racial and class divisions became of greater import in the 
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social life of the people under the fostering care of the 
Eriinnanic hierarchy. In the books of law and domestic 
custooip^ the limiU within which the hvice-bom may many 
within their own groups are restricted® more and mare 
between those where no traces of common descent fraa 
accepted smeestors, saintly or heroic, can be recognised; just 
as among the lower races intennarriage is forbidden 
between those who trace their genealt^" from the same 
animalt or totem.* 

So in the present day, although marriage Is forbiddeii 
between members of the varied groups into which the 
people of India have been subdivided under the persistent 
pressure of the hierarchial pretensionSp yet> within these 
groups, marriage has its escogamous limits,* 

In the metrical law book^ ascribed to the fabled Manu, 
^'First-bom of the Creator^** composed at a late date;, probably 
about the commencement of the Christian era, the law of 
marriage within the ca^te Is stated to be in the noithem 

* "Mania," Ul 5 ; "ApajHuabo,*' £L 5 , If, l| y “Gobbib," ill 4 * 3 - 5 ; 
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country where the nilee were in vc^e as follows: ** A 
daiTLsd who h neither a Sapinda on the mothcf^s sidc^ nor 
belongs to the sa4Tie famUy Ig&^m) on the father's side, is 
recommended to twice-bom men for wedlock and conjugal 
union."'^ According to the two great commentators of 
Many^ Medhatithi and Kullflka, the bride must be one 
^'beEwfsen whose father's and the bridegroom's family no 
blood anelationship is traceable," Silhler further expands 
the meanmg by stating that It is very probable that the full 
meaning of the text is, "that in the case of Bralunana^ 
rntennarriage betiveen famitl^ descended from the same 
Rjshit and to case of other Alyans, between families bearing 
the same name or known to be connected, are forbidden." 
It is sufficiently clear that the people were subdividing up 
into groups, separated from each other by restrictions ip* 
evitably tending to present the creatiou of any national 
life or spirit^ whereby social sectarian, and racial distinctions 
might become obliterated or give place to higher id<^ls. 
From violation of the laws of marriage, from intermaniage 
or illicit union of members of the original four theoretical 
groups, that of Brihmans, Kshatriyas, Vais>^* and SEidras, 
it was held that the confusion of castes had arisen as the 
offspring had to be relegated to inferior positrons^ there to 
intersiarry and form new sub-gtoups. The law book of 
Manu," having described the baser castes which had been 
created from the abhorred inegiiLar union between members 
of the four castes, proceeds to point out how to each caste 
there were speclBc functions^ " These races," he declares, 
^ which originate in a coofiisioo of the caster and have 
been described according to thdr fathers and mothers^ may 
be known by their occupations^ whether they conceal or 
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openly shqw themselves." Those who have been men¬ 
tioned as the base-born offspringf of Aryans, or as producer) 
in cons^eence of a violation of the Jaw, shalJ subsist by 
occupations reprehended by the tivice-bom.” ^ 

It is. In fact, the Jife-bistory of a struggling group of 
foreigners shut out from aid, vainly fighting that theif 
Jife's strength should not be slowly sucked from out them 
by parasitic growths. 

The world is strewn with monuments of the pasl^ and the 
saddest tomb the world has ever reared is the tomb of 
despairing Aryanbm in India. Stone by stone, as the tomb 
is built, it tells its own storj', and down through the pages 
of history the same story runs that, in conquering, the 
Aryan always succumbs* 

In India the Aryan threw round himself the bulwark 
which hb genius told him could alone ward off final decay 
—the bulwark of caste. Down to the present day the 
Aryan has preserved much of his heritage from being 
entombed in the structure he has rai.sed, and the great 
problem for England to face is whether she has brought 
ad to the beleaguered camp in time to infuse it with new 
1 e* If Engfland has not succeeded in warmfng mto 
^tality the latent spirit of Aryanbm. in spreading new 
hope amid the cultured classes of India, that they may 
come out from their caste restrictions to aid her without 
ear of defeat in the emsade against superstitioa and 
Ignorance, her mbsJon b a failure and her past in the East 
must inevitably be entombed in the same grave as that over 
which she found Aryaaisnj hovering on her advent into 
India. For this reason alone it is necessary to note tk 
atnCcst light that breaks through the mbts shrouding so 
much of the past hbtory of India from our ken. So much 
remains steeped in the doubt that a Brahtnanic genius, ken 
enough to rise and respond to the beating mark of time 

1 BfTWii i M. “ Ciwile ftf de Attwi," 
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would not have been equally subtle to screen Its deeper 
movement from vulgar gaice* The suspicion of wilful 
rcticena:, of predesigned purpose, stays the mind as it 
ventures to trace the lines of Brahmanic thought in the 
pages of its own literatures 

A vague gleam of light from Western sources dickers for 
a moment over the social and political life of India during 
the few centuries preceding the Christian era* From the 
time when the Aryans Brst sang their victorious songs of 
praise, as they marched in their manhood and tribal 
strength, down to the days when the Brahman theocracy 
strove to bolate the scattered fragments of the race from 
the contaminating influence of more uncivil bed people; the 
unhappy remnant of the great Indo-European family 
remained closed off from all share in the heritage that had 
fallen to its brethren in the West The lables that are told 
by Diodorus of the expeditions of Sesostns or Semiracnis 
to the far East may serve to adorn a talc told in hopes of 
rousing the youthful interest in the past history of India, 
but nowhere can the sober historian^ as he views the 
teak found in the city of Ur, the indigo or porcelain found 
in ancient Egypt, discern evidences that the east and west 
Ary^an-speaking people had joined hands in these early 
days.^ Herodotus shows that India was not unknown by 
repute to the West He narrate* how Dardos^ son of 
Hystaspes sent Skylax of Karyanda on an expedition 
of discovery down the Indus^ and how Sky lax reached 
the ocean and returned home by way of the Red Sea. 
Herodotus, in enumerating the possessions of Daieios, who 
had advanced his conquests as far as the Panjab, states 
that India formed the twentieth satrapy of the Persian 
monarch whence he drew a tribute of three hundred and 
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sixty talents of gold dust, a tribute exceeding that paid by 
all other people,' Indian soldiers* marched with the 
Persian troops of Xerxes into Thessaly and fought under 
Mardonius*^ at Plataea,* 

Ktesias of Knidos, a physician who remained in Persia 
for seventeen year^ from 4(6 blC. to 398 B.C, learned there 
something of India, and the fragments of his “Indika," 
preserved by Jater historians,® give marvellous tales of the 
mj^Jotis home of febles. They tell of a fountain from 
which could be drawn pitchers full of gold, fluid when 
drawn but soon solidifying. The sun. appeared ten times 
larger in India than In other lands, and the sea, for four 
fingers in depth, was so hot that fish never came to tie 
surface. 

His fragments of history also give a graphic account of 
a man-eating monster living in India, with a face like a 
man, with double rows of teeth, with a tail like a scorpion'^ 
a cubit long, from which it discharged darts capable of 
killing every animal save the elephant. 

They are full of stories of burning mountains, miraculous 
lakes, and healing fountains, four-headed birds whidt 
guarded the gold of the desert, slaying all who r:^rri ift Ifl 
quest of the precious metal that had to be $oij^ht for in 
the night-tiJiie by bands of menj one and two thotisand 
strong. They also describe a race of pygmi^ less iJian 
two cubits high, and a tribe one hundred and twen^ 
thcLisaod in number^ who are men, and yet have besebp 
teethi and eJaws Jike those of do^^ their speech beii^^ 
earned on by barkmg and signs, yet they are* “ like all the 
other I ndians, extremely j ust men," The storks of Ktcsiia 
are not unlike many which delight a credulous, wonder- 
loving public^ who still believe that Yogis remain burkd 
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beneath the earth for long spaces of time; without food or 
nourishment; who believe that Mahatmas can rival the 
feats of Maskelyoe and Cooke \ that magicians can remain 
suspended in the air ivithout support and make niango trees 
grow from out a jugglea-'s bag ■ that scorpions sting them¬ 
selves to death with their own poison j and that the 
mongoose when smitten by a cobra knows of a plant to 
free itself from death. 

The remark of Strabo' that," generally speakingp the men 
who have hitherto written on the affairs of India, were a 
set of liarSp’' was harsh, for there was much of truth in the 
accounts he had before him. These accounts were derived 
from the description of the country by the trained historians 
who accompanied Alexander the Great in the first effort 
of the West to pierce through the mysteries that had so 
long separated it from the East Alexander the Great, son 
of Philip of MacedoRt found himself In 536 at the 
early age of twenty, King of Macedonia, with the forttmes 
of Greece at his disposal. Within one year he had curbed 
the Northern barbarians^ put Attalod to death, reduced 
Thebes to submission, and stood prepared to set forth as 
the conqueror of the ivorldi and fulfil the fiiission of his 
father as humbler of the proud Persian. 

The Persian Empincp founded by Cyrus^ stretched from 
the shores of the Aegas^ and Levant to the far east 
Jaxartes and Indus. Its king, Dareios KodomameoSp how¬ 
ever* Jacked the power to hold beneath his sway die satraps 
wrho longed to have for themselves the provinces into which 
the kingdom had been divided, and over which they held 
a more or less independent rule. On the plains of Issos, 
the King Dareios fled in his chariot from ^fore tho new- 
rwen Conqueror of the World* and left his treasures, his 
wife, childreup and mother, at the mercy of the Macedonian 
hing. Alexander turned aside for a season to reduce 

^ U^Criiidk* p. [S. 
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Phoenicia, and crowned himwlf with glory by capturing the 
island fortress of Tyre, though hu tarnished his fame by 
alaying and selling into captivity its inhabitants and 
merchant princes, In Egypt he founded Alexandria » 
that the commerce of the world should foliow the path ahidi 
he saw, with commanding genius, was marked out for it, 
and then turned again to follow his reJentless purpose. On 
the field of battle known as Arbcla,i Darcies fled in dismay 
to perish by the treachery of his own kinsman, the Satmp 
of Bactria. Into Babylon Alexander entered in triumph, 
gave back to the people their own gods, and restored to the’ 
pnesthood the wealth they had enjoyed under their Assyrian 
kings.* At Susa* he found wedth greater than he had 
left behind him in Babylon, and as he passed on toward the 
far East, he left naught to tell of the wealth and power of 
the Persian nation save the burned ruins of Persepolis, and 
the rified tomb of Cyrus,* A new Alexandria was built by 
him at the gateway of India, now known as Herat, whence 
he over-ran Bactria and Samarkhand, piercing to the 
Jaxartes, along the banks of which he established his own 
soldfem in fortified positions, in order to shut out from his 
possessions the Northern Scythian hordes. 

Early in the year 327 e.C, his troops marched down oo 
the plains of India, Crossing the river Indus nesar Aicock. 
on a bridge of boats,he passed unopposed through the land 
of a Turanian people calEed the Taxilas, there being no one 
between the Indus and the Jhelum (Hydaspes) to eom- 
bine the petty chieftains and tribes against the invadii^ 
forct Beyond the modem battle-field of Chilianwala, 
Alexander the Great crossed the Jhelum, and was then 

' M'CriflJle, p. 31, 1 
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met by Porus, a Faiirava chieftain of the Lunar race, the 
first Indian prince to come forward and defend his 
domtnionsL In the battle that ensued Forus woundedp 
his son alam, and his troops trampled down by tu^ own 
elephants. With Alexander, the Indian chieftain made 
an alliancd, and reccii^ed back his territories. Near the 
battle-field Alexander founded a new city^and called it 
Encephala, after his famed charger, Bucephalus, slain during 
the fight He thence marched through the land of the 
Ara^htrai made alliance with the king of the Sopbytes, 
perced as far as Amritsar, and then razed the city of the 
Kathians^ who, In the history of Dicdonis the Sicilian^ are 
recorded to have possessed the custom that widows should 
be burned with their husbands, so that the men might 
not go in fear of being poisoned by thdr wives during thdr 
lifetime Strange rumours soon reached the Macedonian 
camp of the desert lands and fierce tribes to the far East 
Outcast adventurers howeverj told Alexander the truth, diat 
there was no chicfbiin powerful enough to stay his conquer¬ 
ing the land as far as the Ganges, The Macedonian soldiers 
were laden with wealth and weary from travel ; they longed 
to see their homes once again. On the banks of the Beas 
(Hyphasls), Alexander saw tbo visions he had dreamed—of 
piercing to the eastern seas^ and enrolling the whole world 
under one sceptre—fade away as his troops refused to 
follow him further past the Sutlej, towards the broad Jumna 
and river-valleys of the Ganges. 

The Conqueror of the World turned from the rich pri^e; 
and led his troops down the banks of the Indus towards 
the unknown ocean. In an impetuous assault at Multan, 
on the fortress of the fierce tribe of the Malloi, Alexander 
was wounded almost to death by an arrow, yet he founded 
another Alexandria at the modem Uccb, before he left 
India to commence his perilous journey across the sandy 
deserts of Gedrosia towards Babylon^ where he died at the 
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early age of thirty-two from fever and drink. The records 
of the historians and scientific men who a«ompanied the 
Macedonian king on his expedition into India have 
perished, and the accounts given of them by later writes, 
such as Arrian, Strabo, and Pliny, remain the only light 
that comes from the West r^arding the social life frf 
the people of India during the period. 

While Alexander remaii-Ksd in the Paojib, a base-bom 
adventurer, one Chandragupta, destined to become the 
Erst Emperor of North India, Is said ' to have told the 
monarch how he might advance down the Ganges and 
spread his conquests over all the divided tribes and people, 
Chandragupta, finding his advice not taken, left the Mace¬ 
donians and sought refuge in Magadha, There he offended 
™ rtigmng Nanda king, and again returned to the 
Panjab, where he found that the Greek governor, Eudemosi 
Jeft by Alexander, had foully murdered Torus, and Uwl 
the greater part of the Greek garrison had been withdrawfl 
from the cities of the Pan jab to join in the dissensions 
that had broken out In the Weston the death of Alexander. 
Clmdragupta at once headed an uprising of the natiw 
tnbeSp a^d soon found himself m power as sole ruler ovO" 
the Pan jab and lands of the loiver Indus. 

Reniembering the weakness of the kingdoms m the 
valley of the Ganges, he returned to Magadba, and tboc 
by his Intrigues secured for himself the throne by the 
assa^lnation * of the last of the Nanda dynasty. ludia, 
or e first time, saw, in the low-caste Chandragupta,* s 
raler whose empire extended from the Indus to the lower 
Ganges. 

In the meantime, Seleukos Nikator, the succesor to 
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the eastern dominions of Alcxanderj marched from SynA 
and Asia Minor to re-establish his power in liactria and 
Western India With the new Maury a Emperor of 
Northern India, Scleukos Nikator found it prudent to 
make an alliance. The Syrian king gave hia daughter in 
marriage to Chandragupta, and sent hi^ ambassador, 
Megasthenes, to reside at Fataliputra, the dty whose 
foundatipna Buddha had seen laid by the generals of 
Bimbisara as a rortreas to check the raids of the Wajjiana. 
At Pitaiiputra, Megasthenes resided for eight years^ from 
3C36 to 29S B,C In what lemains, in the writings ^ of later 
Greek and Roman writers, of the “ Indika of Megasthencs/' 
the Western world has preserved its only literary record 
of the condition of India, at a period of time when the 
Aryan race was approaching a doom from which it was, 
for a time, saved by the dread of the Macedonian soldiery 
to penetrate further into the East and raise the veil which 
the priestly chronicles have drawn over the political lUe 
of the times. 

From Strabo ’ it is Jearned that Megasthenes held that no 
reliance could be placed on any previous WesEem account 
of India, for its people he lays never sent an expedition 
abroad, nor was their country ever invaded or conquered 
except by Heraklcs and Dionysus in old times, and by 
the Macedonians in our tinier'' 

The belief held by the Indians themaelvcs evidently 
was that they were autochthonous, and for some reason, 
perhaps to gratify the pride of Megasthenes, they also 
asserted that their gocis, myths^ and philosophies were 
similar to those of Greece, 

The history of Megasthencs was evidently founded on 
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facts he had himselfobKrvcd.oron the evidence of witnesses 
he deemed credible. The more it is examined the more 
It is found to be trustworthy, whiJe the whole aeconnt of 
Indian social and political life falls in with what 
have been imagined forth from th e vague references of the 
sacred literature of India. Patalipulra, the capital ef 
Chandragnpta, the walls of which have recently been 
Unearthed 12 to 15 feet beneath the modern city of Patna, 
is described as the greatest city in all India, stittcIiinB 
So stadia along the river to a breadth of 1 5 stadia The 
ditch surrounding its wooden paliMdcs—for alJ cities near 
were of wood, those orj eminences alone bein^ 
copstnicted of mud and brick—was 600 feet broad, 
and 30 cubits in depth, the wails of the city having sixty- 
four gates and five hundred and seventy towers. To the 
king there were six hundred thousand foot soldiers, thirty 
thousand cavalry, and nine thousand elephants. It would 
be difficult to enumerate all the different tribes scattensl 
over India who were mentioned by the ambassador of 
Seleukos Nikator and of whom many cannot now be identi¬ 
fied. It is evident that over the vast continent separate 
stable governments existed, many holding vast resoums 
at their^ command. The King of Kaiinga, although he 
was subject to Chandragupta, held independent possession 
of his own dominions along the eastern coast, while a 
branch of the race he ruled over .seems* to have been 
the people of Lower Bengal, near the mouth of the 
Ganges. The capital of this great eastern viceroy was 
at Farthalis, and the army consisted of sixty thousand 
foot soldiers, one thousand horsemen, and seven hundred 
elephants. 

The great Andhra kingdom between the Godavari and 
t^ Knshna, where the law books of Baudha^'ana and 
Apastamba were revered, stretched far and wide, bavinff 
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numerous villages ,1 thirty walled and defended townE.aud 
a king having an army of one hundred thousand foot meri^ 
two thousand cavalry, and a thousand elephants 
On the west coast were varied tribes, now more or less 
identified, while in the basin of the Chambal were the 
Pandae, a branch of the famed Pandus,* “ the only race in 
Tndia ruled by women. They say that Heraklcs having 
but one daughter, who was, on that account* all the marc 
beloved, endowed her with a noble kingdom. Her 
descendants ruled over three hundred cities,* and com¬ 
manded an army of one hundred and fifty thousand foot, 
and five hundred elephants.” 

Many of the stories told by Megasthenes seem incredible, 
but then it would be unwise to stigmatise the historian as 
wilfully setting forth false statements. Some of the stories 
he relates were fun^ishod by credulous narratOTS, and when 
these are eliminated there is generally a solid substratum of 
hbtoric facts in the remaining portions of his writings, The 
danger into which a too incredulous reader might fall in 
rejecting cvei^thing as fabe, the evidctice for which lies 
not on the surface, may be seen from a single cifantple. 
Pliny narmtes * that, according to Megasthenea, there lived 
a race iu India whose feet were turned backwards* This 
palpably cannot be accepteti as a true statement of fact 
Nevertheless, the histonan merely recorded statements he 
bad heard from what he deemed reliable sources, and the 
Very fact that he mentions this strange race shows that his 
sources of informal ion must have been numerous and 
vaiiecU 
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39 ■pforeatJy Siiim. ii inauiL** 
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This belief in the existence of spirits and witches who 
wander about with their feet turned backward is comaioa 
not only in India but elsewhere,^ The fallowing account 
of one of this race of ChurelSp as they are called, h told by 
Mr Crooke, who has done much to probe the depths of 
primitive bdiefin India, and no doubt the Gn^ek histonan 
had heard somewhat similar stories on which he based hb 
record. One of the race of Chureb generally ^assums 
the form of a beautiful young woman and seduces youths 
at night, particularly those who are good-looking. She 
carries them off to some kingdom of her own, keeps 
them there till they lose their manly beauty, and 
then sends them back to the world grey-haired old men, 
who, like Eip Van Winkleg find aJl theJr friends dc&d 
long ago. I had a smart young butler at Etah, who 
once described to me vividly the narrow escape he had 
from the fascinations of a Churcl who lived m a pipaJ tree 
riBar the ccmetciy. He saw^ her sitting on a wall in the 
dusk and entered into conversation with her, bnE he 
fortunately observed her telbtale feet and escaped He 
would never again go by that road at night without an 
escort.-' 

The sources of information at the disposal of Megas- 
thenes^ and the accord anccp for the greater part, of the facts 
narrated by hJm with what is known to have been tbr 
state of affairs at the period during which he visited Indian 
make his statements of peculiar value for the purposci 
of adding reality to the haj£y outline of the Brahmank 
texts. 

The population of India b by him divided into seven 
main classes. At the head of all in dignity and importance 
were those whom he called the philosophers, easily recog" 
nised as the Brahmans. They* according to Megastheoe^ 

* Citiotc+ RcligLuu vid Folk-Joft in Notlhem 

Tylotp 'vPrimiUifl tqI. L joy. 
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are of great benefit to the peoplcp far, **whcn gathered 
together at the beginnfng of the year, they forewarn the 
assembled multitudes about droughts and wet weather^ and 
also about propitious wmds, and diseasesp and other topics 
capable of profiting the fiKircrs," ^ 

Should a philosopher make any error in his prc^ostica- 
tions, he incurs “no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes silence for the resc of his life," These 
philosophers not only confer great bencROf on the people, 
they also " are believed to be next door to the gods, and to 
be most conversant with matters pertaining to Hades.* 
They perform all sacriRces due by the people \ they 
perform the funeral rites^ and, in “ requital of such services, 
they receive valuable gifts and privileges." 

The philosophers^ according to Mcgastbcncs^ were 
divided into two orders. First, the Brahmans proper, who 
live as students for thirty-six years,* and then become 
householders, when " they eat flesh* but not that of animab 
employed in labour,"* “The Brahmans keep their wives 
—and they had many wives—^ignorant of all philosophy^ for 
if women learned to look on pleasure and pain, life aud 
death, philosophically, they would become depraved, or 
else no longer remain in subjection."* This statement is 
in accord with the teaching of the “Vedanta,** which ex¬ 
cludes all women from its scheme of salvatioiL. The basis 
of much of Indian thought is contained in his summing-up 
of the Brahmanic speculations of his time: They consider 
nothing ” he records, '* that befalls man to be either good 
or bad I to Suppose otherwise being a dream-like illusioru"* 
Their views regarding the soul and creation were declared 
to be the same as the Greek, and "thej^ WTap up thdr 
doctrines about immortality, and future judgment, and 
kindred topics, in allegories^ after the manner of Plata" 

^ M^rradle^ pr 1- 

^ .5^ BIHi^Fiadkp Uqpuhciifj^'* p. im- * 
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The second order of the Brahmans was the Sarmanes^ or 
^ascetics/' of whom the most honoured were the HylolMol/ 
who “live in the woods, where they subsist on leaves of 
trees and wild fruits* and wear garments made from the 
bark of trees,” = Besides the orthodox Brahmans,* them 
were nurneroiis diviners and sorcerers living on the super¬ 
stitions of the people* begging their ^vay from village to 
village, and even women were said in some to 
pursue philosophy.” 

The second class inlo which Megasthcncs divided the 
population was that of husbandmen. They, as they do 
to-day, formed the gross mass of the population living in 
scattered villages. 

The land* according to the Greek account, was the 
property of the king, to whom a land tribute was paid, 
as well as a fourth part of the produce raised by each 
cultivator. The husbandmen are depicted as recnainiiig 
supremely indifferent to the change of their rulers;, to the 
coming and going of new invaders ; even in those days thqr 
were as they are to-day, when, the Mogul, the Afghan^ Che 
Pindan\ the Briton, and the mutinous Sepoy* with othsSs 
have swept to and fro, as the dust storm svM'ocps the land, 
but the corn must be growOp and the folk and cattle niust 
be fed. and the cultivator waits with inflexible patiem^tCB 
Uie will of Heaven be accomplished, and he may turn again 
to the toil to which he is appointedp”^ 

The picture of the agricultural labourer was much the 
same over two thousand years ago. The Greek htstoftifi 

^ HuradattA, in hh lo "Gautama^” iU. 2. ayit—**T1 ig 
is. ckEIrd iHe ViJJthtiiasa* bccauic ba Siv^s aceofdm^ VA Iht mte 
\Tklt=4W l" Wiil ll»i cliitSy ta.i^t thflU OfdBf+* *1 

aiTiii.j S.B.E., toI, 

Mtl^dnelkt Mepailhcncj,'* p. roi. 

^ Amcing the luibUkE mm thtbc pLjlobophen abo whe faUov Ibe 
of u|]OEn they hoiv^ui ai a god oil aoocmnt of hii 

fcanclity*"—M^CriiiEilt. p. IOSf 

* LacLwood KipLiD^ ** lod Bcui la itidU," pw 
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narrates how, when ^Idlcn; fought their vmy to over- 
lotdshtp of the soil the ctilti^ators jemained silent 
spectators. “While the former are fighting and killing 
each other as they can* the latter may be seen close at 
hand tranquilly pursuing their work^ perhaps ploughing 
of gathering in their crops, pruning the trees^ or reaping 
the harvest*^ ^ 

The shepherds^ artisans, soldiers,* and overseers formed 
the next four classes into which the people were divided; 
the seventh and last being that of the councillors, or 
assessors, to whom belonged ” the highest posts of govem- 
raent, the tribunals of justice, and the general administra¬ 
tion of public affains." ^ 

The salient features of the ."g^^stem of caste division of 
the people into distinct groups, ranging from the Brahman 
downw'ards* is described in an extract from Megasthenes 
preserved by Arrian: ** No one is allowed to marry out of 
his own caste, or to exchange one profession or trade for 
another, or to follow more than one business. An ex¬ 
ception Is made in favour of the philosopher, who, for his 
virtue^ is allowed this privilege.^* 

The Indians, as a nation, are depicted as frugal and 
abstemious in their habits. Wine was only drunk at sacri- 
ficcs* They seldom went to law* Theft was rare; houses 
and property were left unguarded. The womcji were 
purchased as wives for a yoke of oxem* The care of 

^ M^Cfiodlc, ” liKlileq of Afrilffi," pt 

• ** Tht SEth dan mnsbla of men, wli*, »beo not rogsi^td in artm 

Kmct, pui Uttif time ia idcMW <uid Thcf sit nnuflEained tbc 

Uas's cVpcnsti, and bcojcip they are alwaji rcadj, when ocoMli calU» Eo 

itic geld, ka tlwj isarf notfadng of Ulttf own with Ukiei but tbdr mro liOtTiet'’ 
— 'M'Crifidle, p. 

* p, Sj. 

aim /ijWl, p. aij:—"It h pwmiEled ihat iht railjf I* 

ffwn any cute S E« the li^ of the HpliLH is nerc aA ewy otw l^i Ihe hajdal 
tyfaJI." 

jp, 1^. 
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the king's person, in his palace and when hunting, was 
entmstcfdto female guards. Famine ts affirmed never tn 
have visited India* " The gnsater part of the soil, mure^ 
over, js under irrigation, and conacquently bears two 
crops in the course of the year,”* 

Arrian, in his history, gives a rtsalistic, mattcf-of Ikct 
account of the form of marriage, so often poetically and 
prettily alluded to in the epics and drama as thatoftht 
Svayamvara, or "choke by the fande of a bridegroams 
" The women, as soon as they are marriageable, arc brought 
forward by their fathers and exposed in public, to be 
selected by tho victor in wrestling or boxing or rcanifig, 
or by some one who excels in any other manly exercise,** 
Differing from Strabo, who fixed the ordinary price of a 
bride at a yoke of oxen* Arrian says that there was no 
dowry given or taken. 

The worship of the god ^iva* or his counterpart—a detcy 
finding its birthplace among the fiercer Scythian tribes^ 
and then accepted into Brahmanisin as a form of the Vedic 
Rudm—as well as the worship of Krishna, bom amid 
shepherd folk, are both described by Megasthenes as having 
been fully incorporated into Brahmanism. 

Writing of the philosophers, Megasthenes records; that 
"such of them as live on the momitnins are worshippers 
of Dionysos^ showing, as proofs that he had come among 
them, the wild vine which grows in their country only, and 
the ivy, and the latirel, and the myrtlc^ and the box-tree, and 
other evergreensL ^ * They observe also certain customs 

which are Bacchanalian, Thus they dress id muslin, wear 
the turban* use perfumes, array themselves in garments dyed 
of bright colours ; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, are preceded by the music of drums and gongs; Bnt 
the philosophers who live in the plains worship Heraldcs.'** 

^ Dikxionaf, * ■ Epfioqve d M-egoiihcnai,”' tL 36; M'Cf 
p. 31. 
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While these and ether strange changes had OTpt into 
BrShtnanic orthodexj-. there was one task remaining for it 
to accomplish before it had to withdraw within the defences 
it had reared, and there await the attacks soon to be made 
against it, the last of which has come from all the forces 
at the command of a Western civilisation. 

The enormous mass of sacred literature of the varied 
schools, the knowledge of which led towards Heaven, made 
it almost impossible that it could be all remembered, or 

serve as a guide through lift* _ 

The special rules of the early “ SQtras were more piidmg 
principles oflife than practical expositions of the cml 
criminal law. Some authoritative statement of the pracUcal 
relationship of the varied classes, and of the civic of 

each member of the Aryan community, had to beset forto 
with a prestige sufficient to inspire the allegiance of^ 
Father Mami was a name wherewith to mnjutt H was 
a name held sacred throughout the pages of 

Fmm him all men had sprung. At the time of the Flood 
he had preserved in his oivn self the human ^ 

creatiou- He was ruler of all law and order, imd 

revealer of the sacrifice, the author of Vedie Hymns, and the 
great legendary forefather and guide of all Aryan 
Among the varied Brahmanic schools 
and teaching of Vedtc texts, the ^ 

branches of learning, there Vcdl 

Manavas^a branch of the Maitiayaniya^ * , with the 
school—^whoso founder became, in time, idea ' 

s=« .*» book »f .b. »b»i i. 

iKxb t-(ri Whni tiraniBtei™ M to the Wijr 

Dbami* SiJtri- foe the ? tj) How 

to yramliixlit a poeitiiM suistl*^ tike nltff 

«U the oMwthw eflbasd 1 M ♦* pnMif ^ P 
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This was the text seized on by the Brahmans, out of 
which they composed a systematic treatise* on law and 
order, free from sectarian strife, so that it might stand 
forth as a code of civil and criminal jurisdiction for all 
Aryan people. The well-known iaw book of Manu has thus 
obtained the sanction of an antiquity held to date back to 
primeya] days, when the Divine decrees were revealed by 
Manu. the offspring of the Self-Existent,* the mythici 
p^nitor of the human race. The date of the compositioo 
of the work can now be confidently placed somewhere near 
the commencement of the Christian era,* 

Tradirion. however, holds that the Creator, having created 
the universe, composed the law, and taught it to Manu, 
who taught it to the ancient seers. The work itself was fw 
the Aryan community, for the use of those Brahmans^ who 
assist^ kings and princes to administer the law. The 
peculiar customs of countries, peoples, and famiUes lying 
outside the sphere of Brahmanism were alivays acknow- 
led^jed to have retained their own validity* Not untO 
much later did the idea grow up that local laws* should 
pve place to Brahmanic ideals, and not until English 
lawyerB fell mto the error of seeing in the law books of 
Manu the sacred aud common source from which the 
habits and customs of the entire people of India had sprung, 
did It b«ome the text by which disputes between people^ 
who had never heard of its existence, were decided 


i«ini r""' ia the teraud eeuiiUT A*o., toi 
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In the words of the late profound scholar and jurist, 
Dr BurncU, the result Is that “we shall soon see ‘Jack 
the Giant Killer* cited as an authorit}' on the law of 
homicide."^ The laws of Manu grew out of a natuf^ 
development in the political and social life of Brahmanie 
India. The ruder races, as they rose in the sociai scale, 
naturally fell under the inRuence of the system formulated 
by the learned and priestly classes, and modified their own 
and customs so that, as far as possible, they might 
conform to the ideals of the higher castes. It was the 
Brahmans^ alone who couid expound the laws of Manti, 
and it was to the three higher castes alone that tiie nght 
of studying them was given.* 

All women, Sudras, and tribes outside the Aryan pale, 
weie excluded from “these Institutes” by the very words 
of the text* The pretensions of the Brihmans were rising 
higher, and signs of change are evident in the laws them¬ 
selves. In one verse the ancient custom of the sale of 
women in marriage is condemned, for "no father who 
knows the law must take even the smallest gratuity for 
his daughter.” * 

The Greek historian narrated how brides were sold for 
a yoke of oxen, and Manu bears witness to the feet that 
the sale was in vogue, for "some call the cow and bull 
given at an Arsha wedding a * gratuity,* but that is wrong, 
since the acceptance of a fee, be it small or great, is a sale 
of the daughter." ‘ 

Again the same want of eonstsiency, showing how varied 
the local customs were, is seen from the fact that in the 
law book it is declared tlmt not even a Sfidra^ should sell 
his daughter, that such a custom had never been heard of 
in any cieatimi. And again, in a different chapter,* treating 

' Uunrlli ‘‘SUbh.'ji, xxvriii. ^ Ibid., i. tOJ. 

I. iiL si. 

f Ibid,, it. 98. » /Arif., wu. JO*. 
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of the sale of chattels^ the text lays down; “If after one 
damsel has been shown, another be given to the bride¬ 
groom^ he may marry them both for the same piiee; that 
Mann ordained/" 

The confusion arose from the fact that the laws and 
customs of the people were changing in the course of time, 
and were varied among the different sections of the people 
The BrahmanSp however, hoped to stereotype the ccndiiionj 
of life and society to which they owed their position, wealth, 
and power; and so far they have succeeded, for, [torn the 
time Warren lias tings drew from the Brahmans their 
"Gentoo Code/" down to the time when the Queen 
issued her proclamation after the Mutiny, declaring that 
the "^ancient rights, usages^ and customs of Indiashould 
be duly regarded* it has been held that ^ Mann and later 
law books were codes w'herein to find a sure and safe 
guide for the administration of civil law to all Hiedos, 
There were Sudms and Sudra kings in India at the dtne 
of the compilation of the laws of Manu^ who* according to 
its tenets, would have been excluded from its purpose, while 
the Kshatriyas and Vai^yas, for whom it was compiled^ 
find few or no representatives in India of to-day* The 
Brahmans sought but to frame laws for the preservation 
of the usages and customs of the people with whom they 
were concemedi and whom they recognised as witbiP the 
sphere of ATyantsm * 

These efforts of Biahmanism have received a finality and 
sanction which not even Brahmanism itself now would 
claim, or if it did, be powerful enough to sustain* The 
law but follows and recognises the changing course of 
social life. In accepting the Brahmanic law books as hnal 

* Nelson, " SdEbti(Lc Snady of ili* Hirnla p> 

• ''The Hdtbodty af the infbrkjt casici lO makx their om b™ mjeflJlf 

■dmilted " ('^BairdhdjajuL/'L 1, a* t-J * Ga^ktaiwa^** ad. 30, al l *' ApUM^ 
11 J|, l]L “ Nrithcr were the S^i^ikrll Br&hnlAn Uirt forad ^ 

were thetf dwq cBitoms igoDfedjU Is now the caic."—EwoeU EPwl-K P- 
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the whelc transition of the scaiety from its ancient con¬ 
dition to that of an advancing dvil community has been 
itttarded, if not frustrated, while much of its progress has 
been reduced to a chaos, out of which few can see any 
possibility of restoring law and order. 



CHAPTER [X, 

THE final JlESTraG-PLACE OF ARVAN THOIJCJIT, 

The Brahmans had» with all the care and paiiii granted 
only to high genius, with all the insight bred of bog 
hereditary training, striven manfully m the fight they had 
to fight—the fight for the consol idation and preservation of 
their own race, class, and power* 

They were to abide immutably the intellectual guides of 
the people, for so Divine ordinance had decreed* Kings 
and warriors had their appointed places as upholder? of 
the State, and favoured aJIies of the Brahmanic might 
The varied classes of those who were Aryan by decent, 
or had been admitted within the ranks of Aryanism^ were 
one and all allotted their appointed place in life, and bid 

look for their spiritual welfare in obedience to the priestly 
dictates ^ 

The very gods had come on earth to dwell personified 
as the Brahmans. The Creator of the Universe had 
resigned his earthly sceptre to the high keeping of those 
whose hands and feet still show that their ancestors, for 
generations past, have never sullied themselves by seb* 
mission to vulgar toil and labour, and whose features bear 
the st^p of cDfiscions knowledge of their high calling- 
AH aJi^ races and tribes were the polluted offspring of 
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those who had confounded the divinely-decreed divisions 
between class and class. 

The Brahmans based their claim to rule supreme solely 
on their traditional lineage from Vedic bards, on their 
high intellectual power and sacred calling. It w'as thought, 
not action, mind alone, not mind working out its ideals 
in dramatic, sculptured, or artistic forms, that enslaved 
the nation. The architect, the builder, or sculptor, were 
relegated to the lower classes, in common with all those 
who worked with their hands. No great architectural 
buildings, no temples, no works of sculpture, whose origin 
can be traced back to Brahmantc genius, remain m 
India* The Aryan had set before him but one ideal, 
and that was to unravd the secret that set strife on earth 
as the stepping-stone to law and order, to solve the 
m>*stety of the seeming endless struggle wherein the evd 
and the strong men often prosper while the goerf Md 
weak are swept away. It is a problem yet unso ved, a 
problem Nictsche has newly set forth with the a 1 too- 
overpowering earnestness of one bom into a world out 


of joint to set it right 

Even the weak, diseased, and contaminated arc nurtui^ 
and left free to send their taint to future gencraftons by 
ctvftisadons which hold forth, as their highest ideal^ sym¬ 
pathy tou-ards the suffering, and protection towards the 
feeble* Yet these same civilisations take heed to stan 
armed at every point, straining every nerve ^ 

strength, knowing well that speedy decay an J 
await the nation not stem enough to fling ite boasted 
.hibbol^ths of pooco .Old BOodo-ai 
Assailed by stronger foes. India, subdu o . - 
ideals, fell, and so remains faliea „ 

that she held of intellect or genius had pre^red her co 
down to a soothing restmg-plact If s ^ 
will be because those before whom she fell wdl 
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her from a peaceful sleep and send her forth to find n» 
leaders, who no longer seek to see their fitting end m 
striving to reconeUe man’s ethical notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, with the struccle and 
of life, but simply rest assured that, while they take their 
part in the battle of the world’s strife, the lofty ideals tiev 
held aloft when Europe was plunged in barbarism will in 
^e appointed time, be fully realised, and until then ^ 
but be held as guiding htjpes. 

While Brahmanism was cradling its wasted strength in 
the summit of the many-storeyed wicker-work edifice of 
caste, into which all outsiders might creep from below and 
^vork their way upward from storey to storey It sent 
abraad Ihroughout the land thos« bright rays of thouebl 
which arc the sole guiding stars to tho^ who stiD in India 
love to tread the paths of old, 

incessant cry sent forth by Aryan India, 
was (hat life was ^m—pain from the body, pain from the 
ivorld, pain from the heavens, and the gods.^ 

The cry went up from Brahmanism. The first answer 
philmophy h^ to give is ascribed to Kapila, said to be the 
founder of the Sankhya philosophy. By him the AfTr-an 
people were directed to fix their ga^e on two fact^ 
world as they saw it spread out before them, and their own 
*^ij _ cy ftnew and no mort The pbcnoineiiaJ 

WOT was ae -evident. Kapila undertook to prove the 
existence of s^l fn five waj-s. Firstly, he held the soul to 

* k!!i ^ doctrine of design.* [f one beholds 

a^, fie naturally concludes there must be a siceper; so, 
whm one sees the world, he must conclude that there is 
soul to enjoy it fondly, soul is shown to &xjst because 
every one is conscious of something inside himself disttnet 
rom matter. Thirdly, soul must exist as a superiotending 

*.Si#Garbe, "Slutilja f^iioKifiliic," p, Jjj. 
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power* Fourthly, ft must exist to enpy; and fifthly, and 
Iwtiy, because all meo fed within themsdra that the »ul 
exists, yearning, striving to free itself from the contamioa- 
tbn of matter. So far the existence of soul, soul transmi* 
Erating from birth to re birth, having been proved, the 
connection between it and the world had to be traced, for 
in this connection lay pain and sorrow. Freed from 
matter the soul would remain isolated, inactive, an^ 
oncrcative, unconsciously self-existent and self-contained. 

It would remain quiescent, placid as a lake on who^ 
surface no ripples break. The Indian sage lov» to br^. 
in a dreamy semi-hypnotic trance, Oliver that ca^ reting- 
placc to which the soul might take wing, having^keo 
off from itself all tends that keep it fettered- soul, 
however, is constmined to rouse itself from painless imla- 
tioiL The allurements of the flesh and the evidences of the 
senses constrain it to lend its reluctant consent to jom 
in the drama sent forth by matter Primordial matter, 
unmanifested, is, according to Kapila. that which ongm^ly 
e.xisted ouUide, and independent of, soul, Jhis mattm. 
the primordial germ substance, eternal, indivtsible, 
developed, ever invisible, had polcntiallj to sen 
real existence.* This primal matter has, as its nature. 1*c 
three modes* of goodness, passion, and darkness. The 
system knows no idealistic monism; germ matter and 
soul remain distinct—the soul, when scpaiat^ from 
matter, being self-existent, with no object of fought 
So far Kapila held forth before the astonished gaze _ 
Prakriti, into which he had resolved all objective n^ity, 
and the inward light, the soul, having an existence oi « 

• « Alte «ll. wh>t do we Vm* of tbU temWe miii^ 
far i3k unknoMi lUnl bypoU**!!™! e»iiie of stilt* 

Huxley, " l*«y Seruiwu," p. i4». (•*'1* P- *,,.. 1 .^,: • the 
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own. From Prakn'ti he had to create a rival world 
whereiq the soul would find its sorrow. With all (he 
limitation of man’s knowledge of time, and space, and causes 
the Eastern Frankenstein had to set to work and evolve the 
spectral vision of a world, and then, haunted by the terrw 
of the scene of woe and desolaboti, point out a means to 
mankind how they might escape from their brooding fean. 
A change had to take place in primordial matter, so that 
the different forms of matter might become manifest 
Prakriti had, as its essential nature, but the three equipoised 
qualitiK of goodness, passion, and darknesa From the 
proximity of soul to matter a disturbance takes place in 
matter. The quality of passion is roused, matter no longer 
remains quiescent She manlfiists herself to soul * so that 
soul may contemplate creation, and learn for itself tie blUs 
of Its primeval condition of isolated self-existence. Jo this 
action of Prakriti there is oo iotelligcut design. The 
s)^5tem knows of no Creator, matter is unintelligent. The 
favourite simile is that matter manifests itself unconsciously, 
without intelligence, just as milk b secreted without any 
design on the part of a cow.* Prakriti b blind, it cantmt 
see; the soul is lame, it cannot acL So “ it is that the soul 
may be able to contemplate Nature, and to become entirely 
separated from it, that the union of both is made^ as of the 
halt and the blind, and through that (union) the universe 
is formed."* 

In the tragedy evolved by unconscious Nature for the 
souls training, the sou! remains inactive:, receiving as a 
sovereign all that Is presented tO' it, yet preserving its 
freedom from contact with matter. Prakriti first sends 
forth intellect for the benefit of soul. From 

intellect, consciousness, or egoism, is evolved, and from 

I ■ ^ IcttdUniw it atUKtni by iron mncEy by pftnftltilyj wirtwt «■ 
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from the senses such scniations as are to be passed on to 
coDSciousness, thence to the intellect, for presentation to 
the soul, so that the pulsating and heaving life may be 
viewed by Soul, as though all passed before it like objects 
seen in a mirror. From consciousness are evolved fi ve subtle 
elements—sound, touch, odour, form, and taste.* From 
these five subtle principles proceed the five gross elements 
—ether, air. earth, light, and water. From consciousness 
also proceed the five organa of sense and the five organs 
of action. Intellect, consciousness, and mind, with the 
live subtle elements, form a subtle body,* which covers in 
the soul, and remains connected with it from transmigration 
to transmigration, passing in its course to celestial abodes, 
ranged in order of rewards for virtK or vict* The soul 
is thus held in bondage, subject to imperfections, disease^ 
d«c^yp and tran&migT^tioTL Until it the sadpi^ of 
life spread out before it, in all its hopeless gloom, it is 
Unconscious, with no object of thought, knowing nothing 
of the unfruitfulness of dcafre. To reach again this self- 
existent. unborn, and undying stage, it has but to gain 
knowledge of itself, of Prak-riti,of intellect, consciousne^ 
mind, the five subtle elements, the five ^oss elements,^ 
live senses, and the five organs of action. The soul toen 
becomes freed from pain, freed from the subtle body which 
sinks back into Prakriti; for "as a dancer, having ex 
hibited herself on the stage, ceases to dance, so do« 
Nature (Prakriti) cease (to produce) when she has made 

hcTstlf manifest to Soul" * , 

Such was the new-found solution held forth for mari w A 
looking^ within himself, found there the problem 
which is the mission of all higher art; philosophies, ana 
religion to present in one form or another. 


^ Su Dtanci, p. loS. 
* ^ DhWa, p. 
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The great aJnj for the Eastern sage was to obtaia rest 
from transmigration, from re-birth, wherein the higher castes 
might descend to lower ranks, and thence into bestial and 
degraded forma The problem was set forth, worked, and 
solved, in methods peculiarly Eastern, and therefore evasive 
in their subtle mysticism. Nature, or Frakriti, abstract and 
self-existent, was beyond ibe ken of the Sankhyan sage. 
It could but be connoted by its triple gunas ‘ ofgoodnessi, 
passion or energy, and darkness—the threefold essence 
afterwards personified in the triple gods, Vishnu, "TheFre- 
server," Brahma, “ The Creator,” and Siva, “ The Destroyer." 
The Eastern mind, trained from Vedic times to trace all 
creation from human analogy, could not escape the fatal 
st^, and so Soul had to approach dose to Nature, with the 
result that passion was aroused and creation ensued—a hazy 
generalisation that could only find its Ruing place, not in 
a philosophy to be couched in occidental phraseolcgy, but 
in the half-man, half-woman symbolic form in which the 
god ^iva came to be represented. The Eastern sage 
wandered on in a prim gu^se^ here and there bctiaying 
his trend of thought when he likens Nature to a female 
dancer who exposes her charms^ that Soul may satiate 
fteelf, and then send forth the wail that its yearnings f« 
the Infinite, the Ideal, the Absolute, have been mocked,with 
the result that Nature retires abashed, leaving Soul to its 
own loneliness. 

The mystic charm is everywhere, gently persuading the 
mind to accept the analogy by which Nature Is represented, 
retreating from the gaae of wearied Soul "as a modest 
maiden who may be surprised in dlihabilU by a strange 
man, but takes good heed that another shall not behold 
her off her guard." * 

' Tbeie |;ims5, n qwlitief. Hire tak«n al ttK lettml 5ut»tane« of Foleili. 
Sm ttitir i0|i. 3a& 
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The de-scent from the high idealistic bcaiily of the poet's 
dream is appaient in the setting of ^ynkhyan finfi-sptin 
thought in terms of formal philosophy, as well as In the 
ha^y speculations of the Eastern dreamer, who* in his hopes 
to cast a halo of reality about his visions, sends thum 
forth as a guide towards the unknown, with the declaration: 

He who knows the twenty^five principles, whatever or«ier 
of life he may enter, and whether he wears braided hair, 
or a top knot only, or be shaven, he is free: of this there 
is no doubt" ^ 

This doctrine was one too far removed from the yearn¬ 
ing hopes of humanity to find acceptance out^iide the 
schools of esoteric ibought Its theological completion* 
however, found expression in a sj^stem by Patanjali, who 
in the second century B.d compiled his " Yoga Sutras, in 
which the idea of a Supreme Being is introdtJced+ This 
Supreme Being, or Lord* is an Oiniilscient Souk addressed 
as the mystic syllable *' Om," inhmte, directing and presiding 
over Nature, yet living far away, untouched by goc^ or 
evil and their results. With this Divine Essence the indi¬ 
vidual soul hopes to gain union ^uid in it find 

absorption. By self-restraint, religious obsen'anccs, by 
Sitting in strange poslures* by suppression of the breath, 
subduing the senses, fixing the mind by contemplation and 
meditatioD, the senses become stayed, the wrill falls into a 
mesmeric trance in which the soul is supposed to wander 
free with occult powers, finding nearness and ultimate 
union with the Supreme SouL The farTamaJ 

Yogis* of India identify this Supreme Spirit with 
dread god Siva, and in their austerities and sclf-mnictcd 
tortures give ample evidence of how slight the partition 
is ^twixt sanity und reason. 

' p. 55, 
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The great crown and gJoiy of Indian thought is to be 
found in the tenets of the system known as the " Vedanta,'' 
or the summing-up of all the revealed knowledge of the 
Vedid literature 

Believers in, and expounders of, the "Vedanta" are to he 
found in every Hindu witlagt Of all philosophies of (he 
East it is the only one which presents a seemingly unassail¬ 
able front to metaphysk doubt, and at the same time extends 
its principles far enough to win the adherence of tho« who 
would seek some simple explanation of the lonely cravings 
of their soul for peace and rest in the moving changes of 
life. So the most learned admirer of the Vcdmita " in the 
West has recently declared. In the course of an address to 
the Bombay branch o’f the Royal Asiatic Society, that" tfie 
Vedanta, in its unfalsified form, is the strongest support of 
pure morality, is the greatest consolation in the sulfcringsof 
life and death, Indians, keep to it” ’ 

The full " Vedanta " doctrines were systematised and re¬ 
duced to terse leading phrases in the “ Brahma Sutras" of 
Badaiayana, which probably date from the fourth century 
The fulJ meaning of the” SQtras " was commented ofi 
by various commentators, the greatest of whom was the re¬ 
nowned refortner of the eighth century, Sankara Acharya.* 
The first '‘Sutra" of Badaiayana gives the keynote to 
the system in the short rule: " Then, therefore, a desire to 
know Brahman." This rule as well as the remaining rules 

^ CMuicn, “ Eletaeuu of Mctaphyiiei,'' p 33J, 

* Sm Ts]ins, ■* Gtm,” p, 5a j Mi» Muiitt (" vedjiaii t 1 iilo»p( 7 .' 

taut, p. a9]i urieiB Bldarijwa to 40a a, u. 

* It wouM be out of plaoc to onto brae opoa ih.- t^ucstioa ai lo wbribw 

Smillan Achlrpk'f busptelitiau of lie "Sulni" u moot omuiMeiilwjtb lie 
fnmewierl! of lie lyActU. His comnmtiry kU forli the ucEptM) ri™' rf 
*t (cut 75 per rtoL of Vcdinluti iq tbm^fa (he spitiu of 
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are to be cuimcd m the memory; thdr^nU meatiitig must 
be expounded and explained by a compcler^t teacher. 
Each word had to be commented on, and iti course of time 
new commentaries and explanations arose. The word 
“then ** denotes that something is antecedent to all enquiry 
into the "Vedanta.^ The person who desires to obtain the 
full benefit of the salvation promised by the system must, 
before he commences the enquiry', be m the fminc of mind 
which the word " then " presupposes him to have acquired. 
This antecedent qualification draws the line closely round 
those select few who aic competent to enter on thecnqiiiry% 
it limits all enquiry, and resulting salvation, to those whtssc 
minds have been chastened by long training, to those 
who can claim the same heritage of refined thought and 
religious instincts that has fallen to the lot of the twice- 
born Aryans of India. The essential requisites are that 
the enquirer .should discriminate between eternal and non- 
eternal; that he should be free from all desire for the reward 
of his acts here or hereafter; that he should be Lianquil and 
scl^festraJned ; that he should renounce the performance of 
all religious rites and ceremonies, and have patience in 
sufferings conerntration of mind, and lastly, faith- These 
essentials are all the products of Eastern modes of life and 
thought I they strike at the basis on which are founded most 
of the great religious systems of the world. Tliis much 
springs from the first word " then of the " Brahma Sutras. 
The word following is'* therefore,^^on which depend equally 
important results^ The w‘ho1e of the teaching of the 
Vedanta^^ is professedly founded on the aacred and revealed 
character of the Vedic litcratum in which were recorded all 
the past hopes and aspirations of the Aryan race, now 
called upon to venture: on a hope of a higher salvation 
than that to be obtained front good deeds or buroed ofler^ 
Inga of the priesthood. The word therefore Indicates 
lhatf as the reveaJed texts themselves declare, “as here 
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on earth whatever haa been acquired by action perishes, so 
perishes in the next world whatever is acquired by acts of 
reliijious duty." > There must be some higher aim for man- 
kind. This highest aim is itself declared in one iFponisbad 
to be the knowledge of Brahman, for "he who knows the 
Brahman attains the highest.”* From this it " therefore” 
naturally follows that one has " a desire to know Brahman," 
and the object of the whole system is to show that the 
nature of Brahman is revealed in the sacred literature 
of india; and that he who knows the true nature of 
Brahman obtains release from the weary transmlgradon of 
Souk 

From the use of the word "Brahman " in the " SiJtra," it 
b intended that the derivation of the term frem its 
verl»l root brik, which indicates its chief attributes uf per- 
vading and eternal purity, will be brought to mind, it is 
further stated that there is «a desire” for a knowledge of 
Brahman. This implies that the desire will not be 
frustrated; that the nature of Brahman will be fully ex¬ 
plained, and M exhaustive analysis made of all subjects 
necessary for its comprehension, so that ignorance may be 
removHsd and the sou! be prepared to reach freedom frem 
the causes leading on to transmigration. The secood 
aphonsm of the " Vedanta" is, shortly: "From which the 
origin, etc, of this.” The expanded meaning is that Brahman 
is that from which the origin, stay, and decay of this irarld 
proceed. From out this aphorism springs the starting- 
point of cleavage between the varied schools holding 
dive^ ^ opinions as to the true interpretation of the 
Vedantic teaching. In the system of Ankara Achitya —a 
system of uncompromising monistic Advaita, or “non- 
duality ” Brahman is held to be sole entity, defined as' 

* Thibau, wL uxir. pi. i»} tiu "Ql Up.,”™!, r, £. 
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“that omniscient, omnipotent cause from which prooeeds 
the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of this world— 
whicli world is differentiated by names and forms, contains 
many agents and enjoyers, b the abode of the fruits of 
actions, these fruits having their definite places, times, and 
causes, and the nature of whose arrangcmcjit cannot even 
be conceived by the mind—that cause we say is Hrahman.” 
Still the question remains unanswered as to what is the 
nature of Brahman before the production of the world takes 
place, and what caused it to produce. Accoitling to 
^kara, the above definition of Brahman applies to a 
Universal Being, of the nature of pure thought or in¬ 
telligence as its sole constitution, beyond which nothing 
exists save an ilJusive principle called Maya,* With this 
Maya. Brahman is associated, and through it sends forth an 
imaged world, just as a magician produces illusive effects, or 
a man in sleep fashions forth appearances of animate and 
inanimate beings* 

Brahman, the Supreme Soul, which alone existed in¬ 
divisible, in the beginning, as pure thought without any 
object of thought, had no desire nor purpose to create 
until Maya produced the illusive appearance of divisibDity, 
through which ttidividua] soub (Jfvas) seem separated 
from the Supreme SouL In its ignorance Soul knows not 
its true nature, which b veiled from its knowledge by May^ 
and the web of seeming reality which Maya has woven. Not 
only b the creation unreal and delusive, but, moireovcr, it b a 


>A«{il*l,ar*'wniinsee.” 
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prcround error cons^uent on the action of Mnyt Once 
the mdmdual «ul holds for true Jl. surrounding eny^ 

lartaker in their merita and demerit,, unabJe to shake itadf 
dear from the nei^sity of birth and re-birth as the 

cremation, the Supmme Soul rests free from the poSr of 
Ma^. and all mdfviduai souls merge back into 

t^ST‘ ■ H-f “Vedanta" therefore is to 

iTd thW^? Injowledgeof Brahtnao 

^mdual r«ognises Itself truly as Brahman^a know- 
delusion of Maya and obtains for 

from t^smigration ts ^ ^ . 

or Thy soul is not merely Diviml 

en« ^ ^ t:’' no real exist. 

and sZ^™ . i Pf'^ntmg passing visions of sin 

un^il^Td "^“ves in lonely scpamtioa 

L ^ !■ 1 Vedanta further, according ta Sankara, 
caches a ^ofold knowledge. It teaches Xt there is a 

andl rp^atiJi ♦^"'fu ^ conditioned by attributes 

Mava ,iih^-? as the delusive action of 

thif ‘5“’"' 

^ .. i”™ conduct to be pursued in relatiofl 

individual gains his reward here 
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whkh IS taii[:ht also in Vedic texts, the! cxpuunilmg of 
which b the purport of the Vedanta."* 

Kani* roHowed by Schopenhauer, showed how ihc 
phenomenal worlds as existing m spaoUp mid time, and 
moved throughout * by causali^, b but a reprc^ntation of 
these three innate perceptive forms of our tntelleet So 
Sankara Acharya held that the highest Brahman, being 
devoid of all these three innate perceptive forms of time, 
space, and cause^ can only be dcEned by ncgatioit The 
one loved answer to aU enquiries as to the qualities of 
Brahiiuin is, “ No, no,*^ for there b no power of mind that 
can fathom its true nature Sankara simply held that the 
human Intellect had not arrived at that stage of de^^lop 
ment in which it could postulate that its innate perceptive 
form of lime, space, and causalit>' were applicable in 
dealing with the nature of a Brahman and Its mani¬ 
festations, transcending, as these dp, all finite limitation^,* 
The world seen b but the shadowed-forth form of the sub¬ 
jective fomts of intellect, and therefore but realised so far 
as the imperfectly-developed condition of the intellect 
permits it to he conceived* The man who dreams^ and an 
organism imagined as moving in space of two dimensions^ 
or even of one dimension, have as limited a knowledge of 
the true mysteries of life and existence as the man whom 
the Vedantist holds to be bound by the spell of Ma>'^ 

The ** Sutras themselves declare that, in the pursuit of 
knowledge, reasoning which dbregards rev'elatiou is of no 
value: Sankara, in his Interpretation of the "Sutra," 
declares that arguments, ingenious in tbciinisclves, arc but 

^ tripk DQfWilUlkfi oi jrat fet acMi, 

* Dmi^ Metaphytici,'' p. J3t. 
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advanced by clever men to be afterwards found fallacroes 

by others more clever. He holds that “ th e ime natu re of the 

caujse of the world, on which final emancipatfon depends, 
cannot, on account of its excessive abstruseness^ even be 
thought of without the help of the holy texts,"' 

As sources of knowledge, the * Upanisbads " * are held by 
Sankara to be the chief works, and as confirmation for their 
import, the “Smriti." The lower Brahman, as limited by 
attributes, and as seen by ignarance, is but an object of 
worship, ^ “ According as a man worships him that he 
becomes, * The highest Brahman, as free and pure, can be 
only an object of revealed knowledge. Yet remains the 
question as to why Brahman, through this association with 
Maya, should be under any necessity to create the world, 
for it acts j^t as a "person when in a state of frenty 
proceeds, owing to hfe mental aberration, to action without 
a motivt"* TJie answer is that "Brahman's creathe 
activity is mere sport, such as we see in ordinary life"* 
Even then comes in the question why the Creator has 
cruelly awarded merit and demerit indifierently. Eastern 
pessimism holds that the gods are happy, men less happy, 
and animals eminently unhappy; yet the Scriptures declare 
the Lord to be of essential goodness. The answer given 
is similar to that given by Hamlet, unable to explain to 
himself why he should be thrust into a world out of joint 
to set it right: " hor if the sun bred maggots in a dead 
dc^ —is that to be argued as against the purity of the 
sun ? Sankara answers;»" The position of the Lord is to 
be looked upon as analogous to that of Parjanya,' The Giver 
of Rain. For as Parjanya is the common cause of the 
production of'riep, barley, and other plants, while the 

* Sn %t>l. xjGciv. p. 
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diflfercnee between the various species is due to the various 
potentialities lying hid in the respective seeds, so the Lord 
is the common cause of the creation of gods, man, etc, 
while the differen ces between these classes of beings are due 
to the different merit belonging to the individual souls." 
(f the etKjuirer ask further how the Lord came to be 
bound in His creation by a regard for post merit rmd 
demerit, the answer is, that it is known from the revelation 
of Vedic texts, that" a man becomes good by good work, bad 
by bad work"* And the “Gita’' declares in confirmation t 
“ I serve men in the way in which they approved me."* 
The answer is, in fact, that the emanation of the trans- 
(liigratory world is without a beginning, and that merit and 
demerit arise like seed and sprout, without which no one 
could come into existence.* 

If the Brahman alone exists " without parts, without 
actions, tranquil, without fault, without taint,”* stid his 
nature is only to be described by silence, or by the ever- 
repeated formula,« No^ no,"* it may be ashed how it. One 
only without a Second, can cause the creation of the world, 
which existed from before aJltime The only answer is, that 
it is by apeculiar constitution of its causal substance, as 
in the case of milk " which turns into curds,* or analogous 
to the manner in which the “female crane conceives with¬ 
out a male, and as the lotus wanders from one pool to 
another without any means of conveyance."* It 1 % in short, 
imposidbic; without the aid of Scripture, to conceive "the 
true nature of Brahman, with its powers unfathomable by 
thought” 

If the objector answers that he cannot, from holy texts, 

r •'BriK-Anui. Up.," ill. s, ijt S.B.E,, voL jt. 

t “ Gita," S,B.E., Tia. iv. p, 59- 
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understand what is apparently contradictory, the reply 14 
that the apparent iEiconsistency is due to the fact that all 
these questions are mere matter of names and forms^ for 
Brahman itself is raised above the world and the '^element 
of plurality w hkh is the fiction of nesdenct’* 

The individual soul remains^ according to Sankaia, 
ever eternal. Its essence is rntdligence or knowledge. It 
is fdenttcal with Brahman, from which it is scparatol at the 
time of creation by its illusive connection tvith its adjuncts. 
^ tt is not bom ] it dies not; it is immortal. It is^ indeed, 
Brahman."^^ 

So long as the soul gains not freedom by knowledge 
of its true nature^ it pass« ■ to reap its reward for 
deeds to the moon^ and then descends to earth again.* 

By meditab'om on Brahman, and by Divine knowledge, 
the soul "'shakes off all evil as a horse shakes his hair, and 
shaking off the bexiy as the moon frees herself from ihe 
mouth of Rahu^ obtains^ self-made and satisfied, the 
uncreated world of Brahman." * 

The wise man who sees through the unreality of pain 
and sorrow, and recognises that this whole fabric of a 
vision will vanish as a dmam, will find thatthe fetter of 
the heart is all broken, doubts are solved, extinguEshed 
are all his works."* ® And yet again, "" as water does not 
cling to a lotus leaf, so no evil deed elm^ to him who 
knows tMs,^^ The full sublimity of this freedom from 
the results of even past acts on the attainment of know¬ 
ledge is shortly summed up as follows; ** Brahman am 
hence 1 neither was an agent nor an enjoyer at any 
previous time, nor am I such at the present time, nor 

* “Veiianla ijr, 
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shall f be such at atiy future time."* More deftnitdy 
and tersely is sumtned up freedom from all results of good 
or evil deeds in the verse:* “If one should lecognise 
the Soul saying, I am Brahman, desiring what, or for the 
love of whom should he trouble himself" As enunciated 
by Isankara, the crown and glory of his system is, that once 
Brahman is comprehended all duties coroe to an end,dl 
work is over. 

It is not meant here that the Vcdantic system is non- 
moral in its essence; * it simply means that when the soul 
becomes free from the delusion of belief in a world as set 
forth by Maya, it is one with Brahmaa It rests in sovereigo 
isolation, untouched by the sin or sorrow of the world, 
"watching over all works, dwelling in all beings, the 
witness, the perceiver, the only one, free from all 

The system of stands supreme aa the 

height to which EAStern intuitive thought has reachEd. 
It has more influeuce in India than ah other phases of 
thought It ^ part of the life-blood of the nation. It ts 
as natural to the la^ud as the miasm ic vapours which rise 
and permEate^ with their heavy taint* the brain-matter of 
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in ** Vltit lo tlu-Vitsiu. CfUDgirai'* A.S‘-> Bdldlwyt toJ. 
vdi p ■wtwf* hi Mrtilft* a flaiiTEration be bad m tbe anbitet '■ilh 
Hu HlUkr Aa l! un ooC ad ndmlrer dl lie doctrilbe in iJm jo whl^ 
it h Iwi^ht by SatLlmm Adi£iy«« ud wbicb is no« tbe prerVfJcDt fdra in I&dw» 
] db«cfv«4 ibjit tbou^i irOPMdiii^ to hk tytuidh * rw id liit 

ledget ' 1 Efiiidi**" pcrirKHii to hit enteridg on ibe Jtite of deli off of 

e4e™l bits*, mil h a rtMtW llet tb« fedme (tf-M « 

u a aeooHfy cODditlon of tntnnOv idtd ibsrt fUlt- Tbc mi ii ihe 6rtt mutof 
igjDAniKc^ ud U iBiut be dcftroytiJ in the Ub™iod CDodilioiL A Ifflil lima 00 
indiviiluil coniciobweii ifbeo he if ddi^ored, ud in tbit itus be ojuut h™ 
tbe kocmlciLi^, ' t am BtabouL,' * 
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the dn'eller» in the land where man haa thought much that 
at times astounds for its deeip and clear insight, and much 
that astounds for its Jack of freedom from the trammels 
of a time-worn past. In the Vedintic philosophy there 
lies one assumption—that of Maya—which pervades and 
vitiates the whole philosophic purport of the teaching, 
Once accepted as a working hypothesis it solves the 
problem that Kant and Kapila had to take for granted 
—the objective reality of the perceptions of the sensei 
With this doctrine the school of Ramanuja, who follows 
the more exoteric teaching of qualified non-duality, will 
have naught to do. Brahman, according to his rendering,is 
truly the deity Vishnu, or Narayana, who is endowed with 
all good qualities, intelligence being but its chief attribute. 
He is all-knowing, all-merciful, all-per%'ading, and all- 
powerful, matter and soul being the very essential elements 
of his nature, though in but a germinal state till creation 
occurs.^ At the beginning of great “ kalpas," or periods of 
creation, this Lord, hy his own volition, acts on uncvoivcd 
matter and non-manifest soul, so that the former becomes 
manifest, and souls acquire material bodies corresponding 
to their good or bad deeds in previous existences. Ac¬ 
cording to this doctrine of modified non-duality, Vishnu, 
Brahm^ or the Lord, is, by nature, a personal deity, cvolv- 
ing the world and individual soul out from himself. The 
soul remains personally existent, and on its release from 
migration, passes into an undisturbed bliss in Heaven. 

The sj'stems of the ''^ankhya," " Yoga," "Vedanta," and 
that of the " Bhagavad Gita," stand naturally together as 
seeking to free the soul from its ceaseless tfansmigratioii- 
Starting from the ^ankhya assumption that matter— 
Fradhana, or Frakriti—'is roused to action by the near 
proximity of Soul, just as a magnet, by its inherent nature, 
acts on the keeper brought close to it, the constant ycaramg 

^ TtaiUi 4 ic, S.B.E.P Kudv. p, X1IX- 
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I of the mind is to seek some me^ns lA^hemby the act 

of creation may be nullified, and the soul once more set free 
from the force which condemned it to conscious existences^ 
compelling it to proceed from birth to birth, through long 
peri^St or **kalpas,” during which the initial forccp set in 
' acbon at the commencement of creation, continues its 

potentiality- 

All these systems, down to that of the ""Bhagavad Gita," 
which takes a more strictly theological than philosophical 
view of the question, am allied as consecutive phases of 
investigation by the same order of mindj tied down by ita 
environment, physical and cUmatiCp to a mode of viewing 
I life and reasoning thereon in a manner essentiaily Eastern 

Everywhem them is an exuberant play of fancy, as 
though the soul was but dreaming dim visions of a 
\ mirrored lifCp and the mind was not sternly laying down cold 
and logical facts concerning the injustice of God, and the 
i deeps of despair into which His act has hurled the pleading 

* soil]. The whole treatment of the subject is mystic, 

^ unemotional p except in so far as the thcoriser is conconed. 

The mind has rcachcdp fay the deepest intuitive stretch of 
[ thought that the history of the warld^s philosophy knows o^ 
to an a priori solution of some of the profoundeat problems 
I before science of to-day» Nevertheless when ±e mind 

turns back to trace tfae cxiuise by which It airbed at these 

I conclusions, it is constrained to linger everywhoe along 

the path, and lose itself in dreamy ponderings over some 
idea conjured up by the fancy or lose itself in play over 
its own marvellous guess-work^ 

Even when the whole subject has been leduccd to dry 
and formal aphorism, it is the ingenuity, and the craftt ^nd 
delicate manipulation and cunning whereby cveiything is 
so set, as in mosaic that no flaw is left to found thereon a 
hostile crtticisiUp that remains as the chief charm, and 
eonstraius the admiration rather than the dignity of the 
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subject-matter or importance of tbe facts set forth* 
Though a deeper ring of earnestness rans through the 
cogitations of the Indian philosopher than through the 
corresponding schools of Greek philosophy, yet this h 
ptirely subjective and not objective. Never could it pass 
beyond the observerj and become actively interested in the 
practical application of his methods. To the Vedintist 
all nature ts GOD; nothing truly exists except God. 
Man is God if man but chooses to recognise himsdf as 
such; yet all Sudras, all womenp all not twice-born, w«e 
absolutely shut out,, after careful consideration^ from 
participation in the knowledge of the ‘Vedanta," and frura 
any hope of arriving at that knowledge. 

Two schools of philosophy—those known as the Nyiya 
and VaLteshika—stand apart from the more orthodox seboois 
as individual in themselves, and are more allied to the 
purely scientiGc order of thought that produced such worb 
as the ^Grammatical Aphorisms of panini,”and those dcaJiiig 
with the subjects of medicine, geometry^ or astronomy. 

The Nyaya of Gautama deals not only with thegtncfa] 
subjects of human knowledge, but also gives an analytical 
cxpOE&itLon of the laws of thought and reasonings 

The Vai^hika system of Kanada^ obtains its name 
froTTi the doctrine that the world is suppo$ed to be formed 
from the aggr^ation of atoms, each atom having an 
eternal essence^ Yi^sha* of its own ; the atoms, which are 
eternal and existing wilhout a cause, tiulting, form the 

*fuobi inindni;{Srn.E., vol* kIt. p.raiT.} tbepckU^epoadail of Jiifliwi 
wih tefcrcnce to other poinu o&t tluG imsomtiJBc f^i»»oTd£y flrf ^ 

^ VediAtH>'''And'''.^iUlkhjDj'^BTbiligft' 0 m the cotsItlS^C'EI of ttw Citciiory sf 
with tint of the cMegOTf of C^ulitjr t Thinp whkh we rcco^lUse mb qil»1:ickl 
ATE ccuuluitty muEoken for aeuI tip with substaiice. ** AUudlpg to tht 

inoie fcdcntific uid phUavop^ic of il?e NyJyB-Vaas(ahj\cm” ^ 

further rtnuuki Ilut ^'the cal^iork^ of suImjukc aod <|Udlitl«t h4d bru 
sOrefldy clnrl]^ dUtinfuuhed Tor one Afrotber, mnd hid been rarofip^ ^ 
eDiTcUtiTC Eeim^ . . , in the Viiicshiki philOlOphy whidl defiewa iiilwtMM**! 
diE uUtniuiD of quiJiiy^ iitd qmliLy u thit whicb k ipbcrECit in 
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world. Colcbrooke describes the process cf creatioj) as 
follows Two earthly atoms concurring by an unseeit 
peculiar virtue (miriiAia) or by the will of God, or by 
timcp or by other competent catise, constitute a double 
atom of earth ; and by concourse of these binary atoms a 
tertiary atom is produced, and by concourse of four triple 
atoms a quaternary atom, and so on £0 a gross, grosser, or 
grossest mati of earth, tive great earth is produced.” 

By the side of this atomic theory is the theory of 
existence of eternal souls, and a Supreme Soul of the 
Universe, ^ The seat of knowledge is the SouL it is two¬ 
fold—the Jiving and the Supreme Soul. The Supreme 
Soul ts Lord, omniscient one only, subject to neither 
pleasure nor pain, infinite and eternal." 

* " lodimi Wisdom," p, 
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THE Erics, 


One great task remarfied In India for Br-^maniscCi to set 
its hand to. If in that task Brahmanism may bo said to 
have Jailed, the failure cannot be ascribed to lack of gefiius. 
In alJ spheres of higher art, genius is ever confined to work¬ 
ing on the lines aJong which it is impelled by its Own 
instiRcts, Outside these limita it may venture and attain 
to re.^iilts that astound and compel admiration, but in those 
results thencr will be ever found wanting the true touch of 
that inspiration which demands the iiniversal and abiding 
rec^^ition of humanity that something has been pro¬ 
duced that the worJd would not willingly let die. 

India has sent forth work stamped with all the peculiar 
impress of its own genius—works such as the lyric outbursts 
of the Vedas,the mystic ponderings of the Upanishads ** 
and Vedanta," as well as the highly dramatic productions 
of Sur Das and Tulsi Das in the later days of Akbar— 
which will ever demand a place in the first ranks of the 

world's literature^ but this place could never be daiined for 


the two great Herculean labours of Br^manbm—thfi 
strucb'on of the two Indian scHcailed epics^ the “Maha- 
bharata^” and ^Ramayana.^ These two vast poems were 
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compiled hy Brahmans for the purpose of giving sacerdotal 
retognition to die floating folk-lore and optc traditions of 
the people^ which have thus been preserved in the only 
form that Aryan genius could have preserved them, and 
that Is a form curtailed of nearly all that was rcaliatically 
and dramatically essential to the true epic 

Side by side with the Vedic literature ^ there existed tn 
indlap from times that may stretch back to the mists of 
Endo^Gcrmanic antiquityp the legends of tribal waniors 
and their heroic deeds. These were held among the people 
as their national folk-songs, and were sung from court to 
courtp from homcstearl to homes leadp fay traveltlng bards. 
Even to-day the professional bardp wnth his stone of songSp 
is known eveiyivhere In Indiap from north to south, from 
cast to west Not only aie the tales of Rajput chivalry 
and Maratha danng recitraJ in the homes where those of 
Rijput or Maratha descent dwell, but even the wars, 
victories, and defeats of the French and English, in their 
conquests over the petty chieftains and great feudatories, 
arc sung from village to village, All of these ruggedly- 
versed stories are instinct with dramatic power. With 
true epic genius they am more concerned In the character? 
than in the historic setting. It is impossible to generalise 
for a vast continent such as India, especially when there 
are no written records d«^Iing with the subject, so it can 
only here be asserted that, so far a? South India Is con¬ 
cerned, where the author has listimed to, and copied the 
songs* of many travelling bards* these narrative are of 
absorbing dramatic reality. So deeply do the bards enter 
into the moving scenes they so vividly picture forthp and, 
strange to say, their imagination; seems to dwdl more, so 
far as the West is concerned, on the exploits of French 
gciiefaU, such as Dupteix, Bussy, and Labourdonnai^ than 
on the deeds of the English, that the emotions of the 

^ llolmuiiDp IfAh^thiiaLA " ;—„ Epf» and j^lkdi gJcKh ilL^ 
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reciters follmTr in qulclc^^ changing moods each scene and 
incident So intensely are the feelings of these impulsive 
Eastern: bards aroused, that as their tears fall, and their 
feelings rise at the moat pathetic lines—such as those 
describing how the women of Bobbill sought death in the 
flames to escape from the French conquest, and their fight¬ 
ing men rushed forth to die, arms in hand—they, to conceal 
the deep hold the narrative has taken over them, often 
burst forth for a momcdt into a jingling verse of meaning¬ 
less import, or even of ribald nonsense. 

Throughout the two great compositions known as the 
* Mahibhirataand “Ramayana," there lies a substratuin 
of this old, tnie^ epic narrative^ 

In the West^ in the lands of the Kunt Panchalas, and in 
the East, in the land of the Xoi^as^ the local bards^ from 
time unknowm, had sung the heroic deeds of the tribal 
heroes and deities^ mingling fact and fiction, natural and 
supematurah into short and disconneeted dramatic pictured^ 
wherein the characters move free and life-like.^ All these 
folk-songs and supematiiraL l^^ds of lo<^L abodginal 
deities were outside the stately purposes for which early 
Brahmanism had set itself^ in sovereign isolation, apart 
from the mass of the people* The time, howeveTi came 
when it had to recognise the existence of traditions^ 
thoughts^ and: aspirations, other than its own. Some 
compromise had to be made ; a bond of friendship and 
alliance had to be entered into with the mass of IcmsJ 
history, superstition, and religion, so that they might be 
assimikted into Brahmanic literature, and pass as part of 
the armoury of priestcraft The compromise was one of 

^ Fmfwof Kflf, In bit “ Epic ood RoEMJice,“ mft eImI *' to reqvtre id tt» 
|K^fy of 141 httoic 9^ ihfti It idiaTi Kcsigpise the hiftorkal iacoousf 
impoclmocf n| the ensnti m wltTcb it angiii;Uct« and the persnikt «!«* in®** 
it iu«, it cnliielf lo nuftoke Use Oatoic of Je. lH iwtiue zl Vi ^ 

■tocic dziune umI Ikw*, iAd to let tbc bulCHiol 

teMeeve of itfciC"* 
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bondage ill-suited to the Afyan geniuSp and as a couse- 
quence, the traces of it arc patent cvmyAvhert ^ 

The cultured and learned Brahmans—the" Mahabharata" 
is ascribed to one Vyasa—accordingly wove into two 
colossal verse poemsi one for the West of India, one for 
dw East, all the floating roasa of cpk tradition^ demonologyp 
and local herchworship^ essaying, in the effbrtt to unite the 
whole into connected storiesi So far as the epic portion 
was concerned, its movements were foreigii to Brihmanic 
instincts and genius. The Brahmans were subtle dreamers 
and thinkers. They had drawn themselves apart from the 
warrior class and wamur ways, yet they now found them¬ 
selves called upon to glorify and dramatise the acts of 
heroest and to depict the stirring scenes of strife and 
bloodshed. So far as demonology and hero-worship were 
CGticcmcd, the Brahmans had long since efased to bnUd 
up for themselves even the indistinct outlines of the Vedic 
gods, and yet they essay^ed to clothe the local heroes^^ 
demonsp goblins, and hErce deitiesi with the cast-off 
armoury and attributes of their Indra, Sutys, Rudra, and 
following train of Devai The task ®® has been accom¬ 
plished ; the " Mahabhiratamns to lOpOO lines in eighteen 
sections, and the **Rama3rana^ to no less than 4.8,000 lines^ 
lu the “RamSyana'^ the legends of the hero Rama, as 
sung by the Eastern bards in their vemactilars, were strung 
together in the classical Sanskrit verse by the Brah^n 
poet, Valmlki. Rama, a local conquering warrior and deified 

I Eiett I pait ftItOjgetheT feon Mi ilbewy ibai Oie mum ol epk 

PtCkJ law if n dieifiksl uiticm and nert a unk*. J- I>illllliiina, '* Du 

EpcM uTid R«ihuJ^DCh“ {B«]m, ^ ^‘Shler u}d 

Kinlc, Ind. Suid.'^(]S93K 

' Ev pal)lkhe4 En iN? poliahriS liwiskris tiH tins 

ulttpCAticB qI Samkrit to proTanc liteiiWie Hrairwhcic ftbout Itortcentll «iilm|' 
□f MtF cni-''-Cri™r>. (December J^l. l^^ S5- 

cciEKlucIvely^ (Uiihlcf and KinW, "C^JOlrilwlifiiH Co SUlcijr ot 

bbinii^" that Ukq pocia w*s rVCCigilUMd in 300 AtP-p 
ciieBtklty ihe umc wM ii now «Mi 4 L” 
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hero, rises in the “ Rimay^LnA " td be exemplar or all morality 
and duty* a descent on earth or incarnation of the god 
VUhnu for the repression of wrong and the inculcadon of 
virtue. This didactic element 13 the Brahmanic infusion 
which in the^Raniayana,” as well as in the “ Mahabhirata,'" 
Strings the detached epic elements and disconnected 
episodes tc^ether, to the unavoidable weakening of the 
dramatic force and epic character of the narrative:. 

In the " Ramayana " the deeds of Rama* the descendant 
of the Solar race of Ikshv^ku, form the epic background 
Rama, the eldest son of Daj^tha, the fabled king of 
Ayodhya,or Oudh, \V 3 ^ banished from his father's kingdom 
in consequence of DaSaratha's submission to Kaikeyi, the 
wicked mother of Ramans younger brother Bhitata^ for 
whom she longed to procure the crown, Rama and Ms 
gentle wife, Slti, departed from Ayodhya to spend their 
term of fourteen years' banishment in the southern 
forests. The unity of the narrative centres round the 
adventures In the forest and heroic deeds of Rfima to 
regain his wife, Sitii, who was forcibly borne away by a 
fierce ten-headed monster* Ravana, King of Lanka, an 
island which some, rbigetting the unhistorical motive of the 
early preservers of epic traditionp have idendiied with 
Ceylon* In the hands of Tulsi Das, the Shakespeare of 
Akbaris time* the diaracters rise from out their didactic 
surroundings and live not in their lost original epic 
reality* but with a dramatic vividness that has raised them 
into romantic ideals* Whatever of interest for a study of 
the history of the Indian people is preserved in the ancient 
Sanskrit so--cal]ed epie,V^ Ramayana," will therefore be found 
in the much more popular verfracular renderiTig of Tulsi 
D^. where it can be best considered.* 

The"Mahabhirata"^remains unaltered from its chaotic and 
early Sanskrit redaction* Whatever historic value it may 

^ p* 367 
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have lies not in its scattered and subdued epic fragments^' 
loosely strung togethEr by didactic teach ingSp Irndeimnl 
episodes, artificial battle scenes, and classic descriptions of 
sccneryj but in the evidences it aflbrds of the existence of 
beliefs and creeds that were aspiring to the patronage of 
Brahmanism, with which they were to unite to form the 
popular religion, known as Hinduism, of the mass of Aryan 
and nort'Aiyan people classed as Hindus^ 

The central story of the epic revolves round the rivalries 
between the Kurus, the hundred sons of Dhritarashtra, 
descendant of Bh^ata of the Lunar dynasty, the fabled 
conqueror of all India north of Delhi, and the five Fandava 
princes, said to be sons of Dhritarashtras* cider brother, 
die pale-skinned P^idu, The ^'Mahabhlrala is thus 
made to represent a great contest between the descendants 
of Bhaiata for the possession of North India, ever known 
as the land of Bharata, or Bhirata Varsha. 

The rivalries of the wamor heroes end in eighteen battles 
fought on the plain of Kurtikshetia, in which the Kums are 
exterminated and the Pandavas gain the kingdom, perform 
the great horse sacrifice^ denoting iheir universal sway, and 
finally, after a glorious reigrli take their long and lonely 
journey towards Mount Meru, there to enter the Heaven of 
Indra^ Asin the^^ Ramayana”and" ‘ 1 tiad^'' the wrongs suJffced 
by a woman supply the motive force to rouse the heroism 
of the warriors, for the true epic ever rises free above all the 


^ “ [ bdjtrvE thMX ibe Hlnda epic ii Mtfcfit, H Mckfll in afifiin « ^ 
UwdiltaQf eT llw Mlicrfi “-BifEh, " iHd. Mt.” (lS^ 5 k P- 7 ^ 
'Holtmusn {'-Dm ^fthihhinta,''i* 156: ^ l»i idmEiced 
nrasoM. ccmdtliitutg ibat Blttihma, liw tinck ol l 3 ae 
fiahcf dT the fiw priibcciv fe*™3E been appoEcilcU I& iMnT 
Tht Niyog., ™iiUf te the Levir^Te, •Mowcil tti^ 

to bcT bpetUfr-in^biw «i her dcsih^ w u to CMUniinl ^ y- 

tiK cirlj Imt boDki Ihc CiiUtom ww mUideJ by very (kfimW 

tax ic&tU Ihe Ijme of ifec retinsl epk lhal sbe MhimW « 
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restraijiing facts of prosaic history, Draupadi, the common 
wife of the five Pandava brothers is. In the 
the cause of the great slaughter on the plain of Kuruk- 
shetra, where, as the narrator of the poem tells, “in that 
great battle of the Kurus came hundreds and thousands 
of mofiarcbs for fighting against each other. The names 
of that innumerable host I am unable to recount cvcti in 
ten thousand years,'' Kuttihshetra, the scene of slaughter, 
where the andent race of Kurus was defeated by a 
confederacy of hostile tribes, headed by a band of non- 
Aryan warriors^ to whom Brah manic power was obliged 
to submit and assign a fictitious relationship with Ar^^an 
folk, became one of the holiest places of pilgdmage 
for all Hindus. This holy place of sacrifice, the plain 
on which Aryan ism and Brahmanism ^ sulfcred their first 
crushing defeat at the hands of the d^pised non-Arysn» 
probably Dravidian^ races, was the very spot over which 
Brahmanism sang its loudest songs of triumph, so that 
all record of the defeat might be passed over in the 
pages of histojy. The battle-field was lauded as so sacred 
that h e is freed from al L sins who constantly sayeth, * I 
will liii'e in Kurukshqtra,* The very dust of Kumkshetra, 
conveyed by the wind, leadeth a sin fill man to a blessed 
course hi after life. They that dwell in Kurukshetra, 
which lieth to the south of the Sarasvatl and the north of 
the Drishadvati, are said to dwell in Heaven. O hero^ one 
should reside there, O thou foremost of warriors, for a 

^ Evtn if this (herfeat ha held 004 to be OcHicliwveEy ghvwn to baifc lwppai«3 
the bAAdi of U9 an^Atpin fbe [m Jolly, » ■»! cwo 

if It be ODH-tHled that tiKFO is vuSicieflE eiridcnoe, I <Jo not Hit 

the ™eht of the evidcicie does not isslnhlish tip Ehst a custem Fuch BsHr^rr 
may be no more tbaja a £ELin|ly oulofit, itall Ihia iJocS not iffecE the tfULui point 
wbich it is here the obpcct to tgad up to,, the intnijiorL of Krishns snd Sm 
wofilup ItitO t^nheksfiici Circtev The uhotc history is doubcful and ohsewre* 
The view thul present* itseif os mart pluitulile and lesdiry nadefitood il b«c 
■ftepted, thoi^U I am perfectly swsjc of the IruKCiirityor the poulion- In the 
Lilits VktiirA^ ibe jtre a rude ixibc^i Stt Weber# " IixIiaJl Uten- 
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month. Thoii^ O Lord of the earth, the gods with BraJimii 
at their headp the Rishb, the BiddhaSp the Chameas, the 
Gandharvasp the Apsaras, the Vakshas, the NagaSp often 
Impair, O Bharata^ to the haghlj’ sacred Xurukshetxa- 0 
foremost of warriora^ the sins of one that dcsireth to 
repair to Kumkshetrap even mentally, are aJI destroyedp 
and he ftnally goeth into the region of Biahmi^^ The 

Mahabharata''is steeped in exordiums such as this, in¬ 
culcating sacrod duties and expounding moral principles, 
all nceessaiy for a Brahmanic purpose ever desirous of 
extending its influence over established systems and 
supporting dc /ac/& prineipalitiesH 

The Pandavaa are stated in the poem to have been in¬ 
structed^ at Hasdnapur^ in the use of arms and in warrior 
feats, along with thoLr fictitious cousins^ the Kuru princes, 
by Drona, a Br^man preceptor. When the time came for 
Vuddhisthirap the leader ever firm in war, the eldest of the 
Pandava brothers, to be crowned King of Hastinapur, he 
and his brothers were persuaded by the intrigues of the 
one hundred Kuru prmces, to depart from the city on a 
visit to a town eight days* distance^ The Panda^as were 
thus removed from Hastinapur, where it was necessary, for 
the purpose of the poecti—to give them a relationship with 
the Kurus—that thty should spend their childbood. It 
was further necessary to account for the mode whereby 
they afterwards appeared as leaders of a great nationaJ 
oiovement against the exclusive system built up by 
Aryanisra. The Pandavas, as ultimately the winning side, 
are glorified as models of all virtue, law and justice. It has 
cixn been held tliat the whole poem is an allegory sym¬ 
bolising the CTcr-fecuirirtg strife between the might of 
righteousness and the evil of passion, between justice and 
injustice, between right and wrong,^ justice bdng persont- 

* D^dilnsann, "Dm Mihitihjraiails Epos imd Rn±itabu£h''(D«lljli, 

Altbou^ Ulc theory DiJiflimnti is irecnim^y woffkid otrt, I im makk ua 

Kcept li u m say KDK KlUiiiS Ibrtli 1^ pta^poit ef ilie poemi- 
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lied in YucStJhisthira. the leader of the Pandavas, injusdcc 
being personified in Dtnyodhana, the eldest of the Kunis. 
It could not, however, have been until Jong aftcj-these events 
—ntitil the Ptndavasjn fact, had won their cause, and estab¬ 
lished thcir position—that they were glonficd by the Brihmana 
as Jficamations of divinity, and all evidence of their rude 
habits and alien descent obliterated as far as |K5asible. The 
Pandavas, with their mother, are represented as leaving 
Hastinapur for their pleasure-trip to the dght-days-away 
town, amid the weeping and wailing of all the inhabitants. 
The Kimis, in the meantime;, prepared for their roteption 
a hous^ into the walls of which had been skilfully built 
■^hemp. resin, heath, straw, and bamboo, all soaked In 
cladded butter/' The Pindavas found out the details of 
the plot laid against their lives and at oace prepared to 
escape* They dug an underground passage from the house 
to the outside forest, and then enacted a part more fitting 
to rude savages than to incarnations of justice. They pre¬ 
pared a fcast^ ** and desirous of obtaining fbodg there 
came, as if impelled by the fates, to that feast, jn course 
of her wandering, a Ntshada woman, the mother of five 
children, accompanied by all her sons And, O king, she 
and her children, intoxicated with the wine they drank^ 
became incapable^ The cunning of the Pi^davas had 
succeeded. They set the house on fire, and disappeared 
through the underground passage. The low-caste woman 
and her five childrenp, whom Brahmanie justice sees no 
moral wrong in slaying, were burned to death;, and when 
their charred bodies ivere recovered, the rumour was spread 
abroad that the Fandavas had vanished off the scene* 
The trick is one of stage melodrama. The Pandavas u'ere 
cut adrift from Hastinapur, and free to commence their 
true career. The entrance of the brethren on the new scene 
has a true epic touch, although it be in the uncertain 
realms of the supernatural. The figure of Bhima, the fierce 
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and savage warrior, the stnashcr. In the last great fightp of 
the thigh of Duryodhana, emerges from the underground 
passage, with all the avenging might of a demon foe let loose 
to pursue hh relentless course. He was the fierce Vrikodara, 
the ^Wolf Stomached," who hovered near his brethren 
endowed with more than human powers, and armed with 
magic missiles. The su|>ernatura] shrouds him round, hut 
from it he rises clear and distinct, the Hre-llke creation of 
true epic genius. The wooden hut Is burning fiercely; the 
first links uniting Aryan ism with its new fetters are being 
forged; while from out the darkness of the cavern arises 
Bhima, "taking bis mother on his shoulders, the twin- 
brotherSp Nakula and Sahadeva^ on both hb arros> Vriko¬ 
dara, of great energy and atrengtht and endowed with the 
velocity of the wind, commenced his march, breaking the 
trees with hb breast, and pressing deep the earth with his 
steps." 

The scene grows darker and gloomier. Brahmanism 
has to watch the coming struggle, note its course* and side 
with the winning forc& New ways and customs have to 
be temporised with, new gods accepted, and new super¬ 
stitions made room for. The storm the Pindavas and 
their allies were to raise was coming fast- The epic fades 
away as the Brahmans set the story to a purposes llhJma 
hastens on, bearing his mother and bis brothers, to seek 
the deep recesses of the forest, whence he and the Pandavas 
cmeige on their true career. “The twilight deepened, the 
cries of birds and beasts became fiercer; darkness sur¬ 
rounded everything from view, and an untimely wind 
began to blow that broke and laid low many a tree, large 
and small, and many a creeper with dry' leaves and fruiL" ^ 

Brahmanbm had for long remained In so\'icreign isolattod. 
As Bhima cried out in his wrath against the Kurus; " He 
who hath no jealous and evil-minded relative^ Uveth in 
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happiness in this world, like a single tree in a village, The 
tree that standeth single in a village with its leaves and 
fruitSp from absence of others of the same specieSp becometh 
sacred and is worshipped and venerated by 

The first great friendship made in the forest by the 
Pitidavasp was with the sister of a demon Rikshasa. This 
Rikshasa was a cannibal, an eater of raw flesh, such as the 
early Aryans described their Dasyu foes to have been. 
This fiercE dweller in the forest recesses, where dwelt the 
rude aboriginaJ races,**was now hungry and longing fpr 
human food/"* 

A long fight ensued between Hhima and the licice 
Rakshasa^ until at length “the Rakshasa sent forth a 
terrible ycli that filled the whole forestp and deep as the 
sound of a wet drum. Then the mighty Bhlma, holding 
the body with his hands^ bent it double, and breaking it 
in the middle, greatly gratified his brothers/ * 

The sister of the demon stood by watching the fight* 
for, at the bidding of her brother^ she had assumed the form 
of a fair woman to entice the Findavas into her brothef^s 
power, but had relented of her purpose on beholding ihe 
beauty of the fierce Bhlma. For one year she rcmairKd 
With Bhlma, and then her son was bom, and named 
Ghatotkacha, or " pot-headedp" for his head was bdd. 
Ghatotkacha became the famed ivanrior, an incarnatJon ^ 
of Indra, who fought in the foremost rank against the 
Kurus, only to be slain by Kama.* 

The further allies of the Pandavas had now to be 
accounted for. Mews came to them that Draupadi, the 
daughter of the King of the Pancbalas, was about to hold 
her Svayamvara. Draupadi is described as having “e>« 
like lotus leaves, and features that are faultless; endued 
With youth and intelligence, she ts csttremely beaulifuL" 

^ A 4 i 1153. 1 p, 446, »p- 4S+ ^ 

*San of Kuntl^lEic scsi mluculDoxly CQDCtlved bdbre bet lEiajruift witb 
P^da. 
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She IS “the slendcf-waisted Draupi^dT, of every fcatuire per¬ 
fectly faultless, and whose body emftteth a fragrance like 
unto that of a blue lotus full two miles round/’ * 

To her Svayamvira came monaxchs and princes from 
various lands, and from various countrieSH actoi^ and 
bardSp singing the panegyrics of kings and dancers^ and 
reciters of'Furanas/ and herald^ and powerful athletes," ■ 
All failed to bend a wondrous bow, the test of the skill and 
strength of the competing suitors. The five Pandia princes 
advanced, disguised as BrShmans, and Arjuna, the ideal 
t3^ of manly heroism and knightly courtesy, drew the 
bow and pierced the mark, so that Draupadl became hia 
prizCp and the PanduJi won the alliance of the Panchalas, 
So far the poem is free from taint, but, unfortunately for 
Brahmanic purposes, the early epic preserved the unfettered 
truth that the Pandavas were of a polyandrous race, like 
many of the present aboriginal races of India Draupadi, 
in the original epic, was the common wife of the five Pan- 
dava brethren. This was a custom opposed to all Aryan 
habits, for, as the present poem itself contends, " it hath 
ever been directed that one man may have many wives^ 
but it never hath been heard that one w'omaii may have 
many husbands. O son of KuntT, pure as thou art, and 
acquainted with the rules of morality, it behoveth thee 
not to commit an act that is sinful^ and opposed to usage 
and the * Vedas.* This is the Brahmanic objection urged 
by the father of Draupadl to Yuddhisthlra, the eldest of the 
Pandu brother^ The Fandus and their polyandry^ and 
all the aboriginal customs, superstitions, and tribal deities, 
had, nevertheless, to be brought within the fold of Brah¬ 
manism. The marriage of Draupadi to the five brothers 
is cKplained away by the Brahmanic apology that it arose 
out of a mistake. The Pandus, when they brought Draupadi 
home to Uieir mother, who resided in a pottePs house, a 

■ “ Alii PMiim " p, 
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house m which a Brahman may still take up his residence, 
arc represented in the poem to have cried out that they had 
obtained alms that day. The mother, not tinderstatiding 
that her five sons referred to DraupadT, directed them to 
share together,* and as the command of a mother could not 
be recalled or broken, Draupadi had to consent to nied the 
five Pandua, With their new-ivon allies the Pindavas 
appeared again in Hastinapur and demanded their share 
in the kingdom, Their claim was compromised, and they 
received the land lying along the Jumna, where they laid 
the foundations of the ancient Delhi, known from of old 
as Indra-prastha. 

At Indra-prastha the five princes meastired out the 
limits of their new abode There they cleared the forest, 
leclaimcd the land, and raised the walls of India’s great 
oapital, “and surrounded it by a trench wide as the se^ 
and by walls reaching high into Heaven, and awhile, as the 
or the rays of the moon, that foremost of 
cities rose adorned like the capital of the nether kingdom, 
encircled by the Magas. And it stood adorned with 
palatial mansions and numerous gates, each furnished with 
a couple of panels resembling the outstretched wings of 
Garuda. And the gateways that protected the town were 
high as the Mandara mountain, and massy as the clouds 
And furnished with numerous weapons of attack, the 

^ ’ * Adi Pam," ^ ipj. The Mhol^ ucouats in the pent MS dt^Oted efiil 
diioonneeted, ThiK foIntiDni ere set forth to eiplem the tetub of the fin 
broClhm, ill eqtully enure of tlw; ■niia. J fasi foDoiV 1I34 Cmtiulie 

tbwy of Dalilniwsn^ the united Rauriage the fire tpntlsefa ^TnboUied 
the qudHded umtjf of a Joifit The subjeet of the joint funiJ/, ifril 

«cif Ihe bare b«D (ki mvoMr^ The wbote eihidew ® 

the subject u fiiU j in the hiodi of Kbotan; Aad mt yet HO hlftoricsJ ctabse flo 
tlK- flxl^ect U fisftbconiiEijfp The Isw Kwifilr* jettUi. 4} *'1*'** 

dlirtooo mi ^routed by the infill manf ^ m celcouj^^^ Jocmiie cf HfpofltJ- 
bihty tod rilci. TN UlkdtridH! fiunlly e*L«i in lEkda dowtl to Uw piciciit 4sf 
JoUy, TegtRc Law Uctoirs" ^ 90), It h the Dxuf dlridjl^ Iw 

hetween Aiyuu olid qaa-Arniu in India (at Badciii-PovdJ , " tn± VdL 
Gofiu^lia^J. ^ 
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missiles of ttie fo^ could not make the slightest imprcsston 
un them. And the turrets along the walk were filled 
with armed men in course of training. And the walls 
were lined with numerous warriors along their whole length. 
And there were thousands of sharp hooks and machines 
slaying a century of warriors^ and numerous other machines 
on the battlements. And there were ako large iron wheels 
planted on them. And with all these w^as that foremost 
of cities adorned. And the streets w^erc all wide^ and 
laid out excellentlyp And there was no fear in them of 
accidents. And, decked with innumerable white martstons* 
the city became like unto Aman'ivati, and came to be 
called Indra-piastha ('like unto Indra's city'Ji And in a 
delightful and auspicious part of the city rose the palace 
of the Fandavas filled with everj" kind of wealth. And 
when the city was built, there earner Q King, numerous 
Brahmans well acquainted with all the " Vedas" and con¬ 
versant with every language, wishing to dwell thertL'' i 

As the Pandavas reared their city^, the gods whose aid 
they sought were not the Aryan, gods of old, though they 
were to become the gods of the people^ and the gods before 
whom Br^maniam had to bow down. To fuse these new 
deified heroes and fierce deities into Brahmanism, Ai^una 
is represented as going forth from Indra-pmstha to seek 
their aid for the Panda’^ brethren. The Brahnianic poem 
tells its own tale. 

"Then Arjuna, of immeasurable prowess^ saw, one after 
another, all the regions of sacred waters and other holy 
places that were on the shores of the Western ocean, and 
then reached the sacred spot called Prabhasa."* Here 
Atjuna meets Krishna^ the deified hero destined to become 
the loved deity whose name is heard tn every village, at 
every festival, at every place of pilgrimage, throughout all 
India. '^And Krishna and Arjuua met together, and, 

^ " AdL pp. 577 ^8. 
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enibracing each other, enquired after each other’s welfara 
And those dear fn'endii, who were none else than the Rishi 
Nara, and Niirayana of old, sat down”‘ The meeting 
ends with the establishment of a great fellowship between 
Krishna and Arjuna, the Piindu prince ultimately falling , 
in love with Krishna's sister, Arjuna told Krishna of his 
lovcp and the Western chieftain, whose love^adventures are 
the favourite themes of all Indian women, pla»d his 
experience at the disposal of his friend. “O thou bull 
amongst mett, the Svayamvfira hath her ordained for the 
marriage of the Kshatriyaa. But that is doubtful, as we 
do not know this girl's temper and disposition. In the case 
of Kshatriyas that are brave, a forcible abduction for 
purposes of marriage is applauded, as the Jearnecl have 
said. Therefore, carry away this;, my beautiful skter. hy t 

force, for who knows what she may do in a Svaj'amvnra?** f 

This translation of the poem, by the pious and charitable | 

Protap Chandra Roy, dearly shows how impossible it > 

would be for a Western to attempt to understand the true ! 

spirit of the Brahmanic redaction. 11 requires a simplicity, a 
directness, a firm faith in the perfect unison of the whole, 
to avoid the fatal error of so many Westem adaptations 
in endeavouring to improve on the tone of the original 
There is no attempt here to trifle with the loved personality 
of Krishna, the deity glorified as a very incarnation of 
the Vedic Vishnu, who strode tlirough the three spaces, 
placing his last footstep over the heavens. In the poem 
itself Krishna takes his place as highest among the gods. 

When Yuddhisthita was finally established as sovertign 
over all known India, and had perfonned the great horse 
sacrifice, symbolic of his universal sway, he bowed down 
before Krishna as chief of all the gods. Krishna was then 
declared to be the first of all warriors, the regent of the 
universe, therefore " do we worship Krishna amongst ihe 

* " iUI Pwra," I jao. * p, eoj. 
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best and the oldest and not others.** ^ KrEshtia is he who 
the origin of the ufii¥eirsc, and tkat in which the 
universe h to dissolm indeed, this univeuse of mobile and 
immobile creatures bririi sprang into existence from Krishna 
alone. He b the unmanlfest primaL matter 
priiMritj% the Creator, the eternal, and beyond the feen of 
ail creatures. Therefore doth he of unfailing gloiy deserve 
the highest worship^” * 

The legends and character of Krishna * stand out clear 
in the underlying epic He was the son of DevakI, and 
was saved by his father^ Vasu-devapOf the Lunar race^ from 
the wrath of the King of Mathura, whose death had been 
foretold would take place at the hands of a descendant of 
Vasu-deva. In hb youth he was sent to be nursetl by 
Yaiiodd, the wife of a cowherd of the Yadava racc^ in whoisc 
home he lived first at Gokula or Viaja, then at Vriuda- 
vaua, now the holy places of pilgrimage for all worshippers 
of Krishna.* There he loved the “gopis,"' or milkmeids, de^ 
strayed a great serpen tpand held up the mountain Go vardh ana 
on his finger to save the **gopis^* from the anger of Indra. 
There he also lived happy with Radha,*^ hb favoured and 
often forsaken loved one^ and it was from there that he took 
the inhabitants of Mathura to hb holy city of Dviraka* 

* Piitrtii,” pt icSL ^^ top. 

*The oxlicf rrprcsciit liidra 14 ireflEed Ihhd a cow. . . ^ Kjifhim 

«M pisbehlj tbG elan Aeity of tome pdrwexJuL Cdufc^ewy tif Rj^pot ufbes. 
Cev^Wwihip n th^t ctcuetj ecKEmeeted wiib Xodn onA with Kruhcui in hii 
fwtns fti the ^bcfdmin . . * uvd iE ii m ilwt phtujtiM tijcon}BclU« 

llm the wGcdaip df Lhc eow cmiy have hecn due 10 tbe iihsafpdaa nf the uiirail 
U a tnl*] Cetera: cf the tWi& '* Rcligicoi wld Folk-Lott of 

K, iiicTii," tqL ±L p. 339, 

* Motncr-Wniianis, tod. Wudmi,"'p 334. 

* ^ 1^ Scrici, 4^ t—RodJhi nicMW the nutcr M Rl, 

th« dAjkoe&t m dwHit VOM frara wkKh the of light waw bom* ■nd i* 

thiia. antithQ rofm of RJjhii* the darkncsi, the nullier of 

*Thi* telling cfT che reraoTnS xtl the id the tm-ihmt ii Ihe 

mythical fotijj umraed by EMtioianl hiitaiy.^ wbeo it told how Ibe InlAiid race of 
did Kns of the lOtioLie hvl settled on the n-lbOR nnd bcoonc a net of 
iQAni)ei%"_ETcwlu, lit Soio, p, 4691 
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in Guzarat. Krishna hsid to win his way slowly to Brfih- 
manic recognition and favour. Even in the ‘'Maha- 
bharata," ^iSupala, King of Chedi, reviled him, asking 
how is it that thi^ ^ “ who arc ri^w in knowledge are eager 
to eulogi^ the cowherd who ought to be vilified even by 
the silliest of men. If in his childhood he slew ^akuni, or 
the horse and the bull who had no skill in lighting, what 
is the wonder? , p . If the mountain Govardhana, a mere 
anthill, was held up by him for seven days, 1 do not 
regard that as an}iiiijig remarkable. . ^ . And it is no 
great miracle that he slew Kansa, King of Mathura, the 
powerful king whose food he had eaten,” For this speech 
the King of Chedi had his head smitten off by Krishna 
witli a discus, so that he “fell like a mountain smitten 
by a thunderbolL" To Krishna the place of honour at 
the Rajasuya^ or “coronation ceremony," perrormed by 
Yuddhlsthira, had been given, and before Krishna the 
Pindava chief bowed down and claimed him as the one 
great deity of the people. " Owing to thy grace, O Govmda, 
have I accomplished the great sacrifice ^ and it h owing to 
thy grace that the whole Kshatriya world, having accepted 
my s^vay. have come hither with valuable tribute. 0 hero, 
without thee^ my heart nev^er fcoleth any delight’** So 
the blacky deiRed, hero of a shepherd clan, fabled king of 
D^^araka, and chief of the Y^avas^ became the adored 
incarnation of Vishnu, who came on earth to aid the 
Panda^ns and allied alien tribes in their struggle for 
supremacy, and in their demand for recognition^ of thdr 
cults and customs at Brahmanic hands^ The Pandavas 
had to pass through sore tribulation and trial before they 
gained their ends. Yuddhisthira, the eldest brother among 
the P^davas^ the righteous guide and apothoosis of all 
viitoc, fell before the guile of the Kurus. A challenge to 
ivar or gambling was a challenge no warrior could with 

1 5f«k, **Saiiikiii Tani,^ toI. iw p. iro. * '* p i*^ 
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honour refusCp so Dur>'adhatia, chief of the Kiims^ 
challenged Yuddhbthirap chief of the PandavaSp to sh^w 
his skill with dice. The Kums^ over whom Brahmanism 
had to pour forth its condemnation to its praises of 
the P^davas, are said to have played unfairly. At eadi 
fall of the dice Yuddhisthira tost to Duryodhana his 
wealthy hi3 kingdonip his brothers one by one# and then 
bimsetf. There remained hut one more stake—‘the fair 
iigurep trailing hair, beauty and love of DiaupadL The 
stroke was made, the dice rolled and fell, and Diaupadi 
became the prize of the exulting Duryodhana* The* 
scenCpin its underlyitig pathos Js the hnest picture of the 
poem. One can ima^ne the vivid reality of what must 
have been the original epic as sung in the vemacuiar by 
the rude and impulsive wanderiog bard. There the deep 
pathos of the reciter, as he told the shame and sorrow of 
the noblest type of womanhood that Indian literature knows^ 
found its relief—in a manner seen constantly in Western 
dr^a—in rude and ribald jeers and gibes even against 
Draupadl herself In the Brahmanic poem, as we now 
possess it, pathos and obscenity all have been mingled 
together by the Erihmanic redactor into die most repulsve, 
cold, and tmreaJistic description of Buffering womanhood that 
the literature of any country has preservedp The scene 
has been described in English adaptatioas over and over 
again as typifsHng the Indian ideal of womanhoodp 
and as showing from the manner in which her sufferingH 
were respected, the high place she had acquired* This 
ideal probably did underlie the original epic stoiy^ The 
Mahibhlrata ^ version is untranitatable, unreadable^ with¬ 
out fedings 0 f horror. DraupadT has been degraded, accord¬ 
ing to all sane thought, by her Brahmanic redactors to depths 
from which she never again can rise. She has become tl^ 
centre figure of a scene, once rtsalised froin the Sanskrit, 
that could only be willingly forgotten for ever. If sbe is to 
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be remembered it must be by striving to recreate her as she 
lived in the lost epic of the rough and ready minstiels^ who 
first sung her moving story to crowds of simple folk. The 
god Krishna, in the presented version, h drawn into the 
scene to clothe the outraged woman with numerous 
celestial robes, as her single raiment was tom repeatedly oflf 
her sufTcrtng body in the gambling room before the 
humbled F^ndavas and one hundred rejoidng sons of 
Kuni, There is some excuse for the horror? which follow^ 
The fierce and raging BhTma swore to hew the head of 
Duhi^na—who dragged Draupadip a woman who had 
never seen the sun, from her private apartments to the 
assembly—’from ofif his body and drink his heart's bloody a 
vow he fulfilled on the plains of Kurukshetra. He also 
vowed that he would smash Duryodhana's thigh, and this 
he did by a fotil stroke in the final fight, and left the vile 
Kuru to die amid his brethren on the avenging battle¬ 
field 

The Pandavas had to wait long for their revenge- In 
the gajnbling hall, Dhritarashtra, the aged and blind father 
of the Kurus, stayed the rising wrath of the assembled 
hercjcs. The Pandavas were judged to have lost all, yet 
they were not to be treated as slaves. Draupadi Ihey 
receiv^ed back, but only on their promising that they would 
go with her for twelve years into exilci and then remain 
conceaJed for one year longer^ when, if they were undia^ 
covered, they should receive back their kingdom^ The story 
of the exile is the crowning glory of the "Mahlbh^ta.“ 
Here, in the classic beauty of its language, in its depth of 
thought, and inits incident and to an Eastern in itsdeserip' 
tion of scenery and didactic teaching, the poem is unm-aJled 
in the histoiy of India's literature. All the beauty of the 
poem, however, pertains to the form of the literature itself 
and not to epic narrative, dramatic reality, or even the 
prosaic history told by that literature. Outside its form 
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the " Mahabhirata " h only valuable ^ as showing the change 
from Vedic Brahmanism towards the tangled growth of 
raodem Hinduisnu The older V^edic deities—Agni^ and 
Surya^ Vayiij Vanina^ and Indra—truly remain, but shorn 
of their ancient power and brilliancyp Indra still has his 
Heaven, the Valhalla of the warriors. Yama is no longer 
Death, but grows more akin to Justice* The gnrat Vedk 
sacrifices, and the occasional sacrificeSp are performed, but 
by their sidOp equally sacred* are pilgrimages to holy placcsi, 
sacred rivers and bathing in streamSp the worship of snakes 
and treeSp idolatry and bowing down before painted images** 
The great deities of modern Hinduism rise distinct and 
clear as the sole personal objects of worship, in whom all the 
subsidiary deities of India merge, and are held to have their 
S0U1C& The Supreme Spirit * assumes the triple form of 
the personal Creator* Brahma, the personal protefCtor, Vishnu 
or Krishna* and the fierce ^iva, the potential destro^erp 
^iva, to the Bsr^rnank mind, is the Rudra of the Vedas,* 
In the underlying epic of the MahabharaU." he was even 
greater than Krishna j he was the wild, fierce deity of an 
aboriginal folk, and the chief aid of the Pandavas^ When 
the five brethren stayetl with their restored wife* Drauj»di, 
in the forest, Arjuna was directed by Indra to go to the 
Him^ayas and seek the aid of the fierce deity* Siva* The 
abode of ^iva was in the Heaven^ Kailasa, where he was 
waited on by the Yikshas, once gods among men, and had 
as his consort, the goddess* Kali, or, as she is othen^ise 
known, Uma, Uic gracious, Dm'i, Durga* Gauri, Bhrurava, 
the various nameSj along with her many others, that still echo 

■* [jct iJiE naultf ftttacb m wtu* to ihe OMBis wJitda vt m«wtljr of 

to the inddcbti whiiUt m BMMtly iiofteimiy."—I>tiU| " Arckhi ladU,” ¥dI L 
p. iSSk 

* Kopkim, *' RcUgioiu of IftdiA,” p> 380 {tuK* s)' 

' /•»*.» |k. 374. 

* Sm Kn||raann> Z.D.Sl.a, nxviii j*, aoif Wtpl<>»p P- 4'^ 

* lilnir, ‘'bnukritfutai” iv. ^ 3S3. 
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from the weary band.^ of pilgrims who travel to her many 
shrines all over India* It was not until Arjuna saw and 
submitted to the might of Siva that he obtained the 
divine missiles which were to scatter the Kuril force. The 
promise held out by Indra to Aijuna declared the rising 
sway of Siva. “ When thou art able to behold the three- 
cyedi tTjdent-bcanng Siva, the lord of all creatures^ it b 
then, O child, then I will give thee all the celestial weapons. 
Therefore, strive thou to obtain the sight of the highest of 
the gods, for it is only after thou hast seeu him, O son of 
Kunti, that thou wilt attain all thy wishes.'^ 

Arjuna set forth to seek the deity, and, being defeated 
in a fierce fight, acknowledged the power of Siva, fdl 
down before him, and sang the Brahrtianic song of re¬ 
cognition of the fierce god of his racE^i « [ am unable to 
declare the attributes of the wise Mahadeva^ who is an all- 
prevaiting god, yet is nowhere seen, who is the cr^tor and 
the lord of Brahma, VbhnUp and Indjnap whom the godi! from 
Brahm^ to the demons worship, who transcends material 
natures as well as spiritSp who is meditated upon by sages 
versed in contemplation (yqfwf) and possessing an insight 
into truth, who is the supreme, imperishable Brahman, that 
which is both non-existent, and at once existent and non¬ 
existent He is the deity who has a girdle of serpents, and 
a^ sacnficial cord of serpents, in his hand he carries a 
discus, a trident, a club, a sword, and axe—thc god whom 
even Krishna lauds as the supreme deity." 

Deep as the worship of ^iva is'steeped in the underlying 
epic, it fades away before the worship of Krishna, the 
incarnation of Vishnu, who led the Findavas to victni^^ 
and whose adoration is Inculcated more than that of Siva 
by the Briihmanic framers of the Mahabh^ti'' 

The dark figure of Krishna hovers mysteriously in the 
background of early Indian history, in the " MahlbharaU " 

1 Miiif, s«iiikju Tciui," foit r. p. ilj- 
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Krishna rises to such prominence^ that it has been held that 
the whole poem must have been written to extend his wor¬ 
ships and establish it for ever as the true faith for all India 
The entire conception of a religion, founded on a faith in 
the saving grace of Krishna,is declared by some* to be 
merely the Hindu mode of inculcating the doctrines of 
Christianity> which first reached India in the second and 
third centuries of our era. 

It has been asserted that in the '* Mahabhaiata” ilsdf, a 
dear reference is made to Christian docliinea and Christian 
worship iu an account of a pilgrimage made to the White 
Countryp or Svetadivipa.^ In the White Country the 
pilgrims are said to have'^beheld glistening men, white, 
appearing like the mooHj, adorned with all auspicious 
marks^ with their palms ever joined in supplication, 
praying with their faces turned to the EasL The prayer 
which is offered up by theso great-hearted men b ^lod 
the ^ mental prayer/ " 

The pilgrims further heard those who in the White 
Country oflered oblations to the god, singing their song of 
praise **Thou art victorious, O lotus-eyed one Hail to 
thee, O Creator of the Universe I Hail to thee, thou first¬ 
born Supreme Being 1 " ■ 

There b nothing to show that the worship of Krishna 
had not arisen in India as the natural Dutoome of the life 
and thought of the period immediately preceding, or 

^ Loduet (1S69) J We^KTy ** Krulra Gefcarta FeSt," p. JlSj ^ 

439. The mhpk^vihjiCt U Imfiliwtab UiaEed in M. 

‘■Oirbt ood Kn&luifr ^ (FrectlMHlfilit IStbauhmg Carapujri rWl- 

* ** Tlw BiACinll Bh&gllfalA, PancluifflU* iKli idiTOlHl Up lb® 

wwiiiip of and it* deified t^riur, KtUlin» I>cT^Tpnii», (™j 

tt period long Aaterior tfi tbc lise of itc JtiM ib ihc d^lii «nt^ 

—Uuth, ■■fail pi 24# tSeptcmbci JS®*). Kt^hm “ 

refciied tn to *-Qi, Dp,." a tj, 6 , m dfcrt h to 

cocuHCt hhn Trilb Ktutma, ibc fioO of Visd-der*- "biflclljm SuMU 
BalbaiyDCp fr. C^vwenjv p- S* 1 rdL L p- SJ [•^}- 

* Bopklu, Relieiom of p. 43^ 
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subsequent to, the Christfan era. Throughout all early 
thought in India there runs an individuality of its own, 
removing it far from all lines of thought with which it La 
so frequently compared. Fresh inspirations havep un- 
doubtedly, for a time, acted In the past from outsidtp and 
influenced certain phases of indian literature and art, but 
the Indian mind soon sinks back to its own accustomed 
mode of thought and expression, so that, w^hen the first 
motive force of the new [irfluences fadea and dies away, 
little is left in the essential form that the keenest eye of 
the scholar ot artist can detect as not truly native in its 
execution, genesis, or tendency Resemblances between 
phases of Indian philosophic thought and those of the 
West, from the time of Xenophanes ^ down to that of 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartman Op have been soughtp and 
though there are coincidences everywhere, none has heen 
shown not to have been evolved by independent, though 
similar^ orders of thought. The whole casey on the side 
of those who claim an Eastern source for cectaJn Western 
forms, has been recently examined in connection with 
certain practices referred to in the Buddhist CanoDj as 
settled in the Coimcil at P^aliputra, or Patna, m 259 
RC, by order of Asoka* Yet even here* failure has to 
be confessed ; ” [f the celibacy of the clergy* if con^ 
fessions, fastiugp nay, even rosaiieSp were ail enjoined in the 
Hinayana Canon/ it followed, of course, that they could 
not have been borrowed from Christian raisssonariesL On 
the contrary* if they were borrowed at all, the conclusion 

FhLEnop^iJe** j Dmvio, " Htndy PM[cMophf,"> r+i. 
Hiudcj (** Rcvnuui^} ” p, 19) cOOTpini^ Bllddll* and Scr^ckf , Betttf 

Wutdd beaCvmporiwn willi Hitmc. 

MElllcr, ColEiddecas” iTrmu. fLS.I^k wl- ^ 

■ '^To HTflld AlLcontiuTicfsy^wc jsay be siibAed *itii llwdatc of VilU^nidal, 

SS to 7S a.C^f duriog whoav rd^n ||k BoddLIil C*fK^n wax gfft icdUDfid to 
iftriliiag-"—Slai h[kUI«r, /S-AT., p, 14. 
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w<Mjld rather be tliat they were taken over by Christianily 
from Buddhism. I have alurays held that the possibility 
of such borrowing cannot be denied, though, at the same 
time, [ have stfongly insisted on the fact that the histoncal 
reality of such borrowing has never been established." 

The form In which the worship of Krishna is set forth 
and inculcated in the ** Mahabharata" precludes any possi¬ 
bility of its historical connection with the West ever being 
established, if, indeed, there arc any grounds why it should 
be suspected. The same doubts, the same efforts to seek 
for the soul a secret hiding-place from the injustices of the 
world, the same black pall of despairing pessimism that 
can only be rent by belief or faith in the teachings of 
revealed truths by a qualified preceptor^ all arc woven into 
the very texture of the “ MahabhSrata," even more lhan 
they are throughout the fuller exposition of IndJaa 
thought as seen in the ^ Vedanta.^ In India of the past, 
bumanity had to tread the path that leads through life to 
death, and mark, as it marched, how the road was narrowi 
and the pitfalts marky, how those who wandered from 
the track sank deep and ivem for ever lost to human 
aid or hdp. The whole of the b^t of Indian thought was 
one ceaseless effort to mark each snare and pitfall, to map 
the line out clear and plain, so that the age might pass 
from off the scene with something of hope and certainty. 
The beacon lights that were set ablaze to direct the 
quivering soul in its flight through time may app^ 
dim and uncertain to us of to^ay^ who stand ISstening 
wearily to the muffled sound that comes from the 
chambers of science, in vain expectation that it may 
break forth into a cry that the secret of the Universe 
has been disclosed and matter rdgna supreine- Never¬ 
theless, those beacon lights, that in India guided those 
now passed away^ and still guide many, were all the 
outcome of the deep and earnest brooding thought of 
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generations of devout and holy men, who placed on 
record in their literature the efforts they had made 
to direct all things for the brst, although those efforts 
often bear the taint, as all human efforts must, of setiish 
interest 

The underlying current of Indian thought, leadirig 
naturally, as it does^ through faith in the teachings of the 
“ Vedas," " Upanishads," and « Vedanta," or in a spiritual pre¬ 
ceptor, on to faith in the teachings of the divine Krishna, 
has its keynote fully set forth in the song of despair 
sung by Draupadl to Yuddhisthiia when the P^dava 
brethren lived in the forest, bereft of all hope nr aid. 
Here Draupadi bewailed to her husband how he, the chief 
of the Fandava brothers, the very incarnation of virtue; 
uprightness, and fair-dealing, was powerless against the mil 
of the Creator, who had ordained all things, and ic whose 
hands aji areas playthings. All men, urged the dcspalriug 
queen, are subject to the will of God, and not to their onu 
desires,^ " The humble and forgiving person is disregarded, 
while those that are fierce, persecute others. It seemeth 
that man can never attain prosperity in this worid 
by virtue, gentleness, forgiveness, and strajghLforwaiidaessi 
Like the shadow pursuing a man, thy heart, O tiger 
among men, with singleness of purpose, ever sceketh virtue. 
Yet virtue protecteth thee not. The Supreme Lord and 
Ordairter of all, ordaineth everything in respect of the weaJ 
and Woe of all creatures, even prior to their births. 0 
boro amongst men, as a wooden doll is made to move its 
limbs by the wire-paller, so are creatures made to work 
by the Lord of alL Like a bird tied with a string every 
creature is dependent on God. Like a pearl oh its string, 
or a bull held last by the cord passing through its nose, or 
a tree fallen from the bank into the middle of the stream, 
every creature foUowcth the command of the Creator. 

* “Vao* jo. 
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They go to Heaven or hell urged by God Himself. Like 
light straws dependent on strong winds; all cnaturcS). O 
King, are dependent oa God. The Supreme Lord, accord¬ 
ing to His please re, spofteth with His creaturea, creating and 
destroying them like a child with his toy. Beholding 
superior, and well-behaved, and modest persons persecuted 
whCe the aiafpl are happy, f am sorely troubled. If the 
act done pursueth the doer and no one else, then, certainly, 
it is God Himself who is stained with the sin of every act" 
The wail of condemnation of the Cosmos was hen: again 
raised. The BrUhmanic mind was framing, in its own 
mode, the expression of the people's thought. It remained 
for an answer to be given which all classes might recognise 
aa consonant with their own religious conceptions, and 
yet ope that blended in with the prevaJling philosophic 
notions of the age. This answer is fully set forth in the 
divine song, the “ Bhagavad Gita," set, as a mosaic, in the 
"Bhishma Parva " of the "Mahabharata." It is here declared 
that those who worship whatever god they choose, or 
perform whatever rites they will, are all sure to gain 
the Heaven they long for. It is Krishna himself who 
makes ^eir faith firm. It is Krishna alone who grants 
the daires of all, though the foolish, in their ignorance. 
Worship other deities, and fail to recognise him as 
the Supreme Spirit, and understand not his saving help,^ 
Krishna is the sole Lord, Divine, without a belief in whom 
alj sacrifices are in vain.* 

In the "Bhagavad Gita," this doctrine of belief or faith 
io Krishna is distinctly declared to contain the whole 
sum of man's duty on earth. When the P^davas, with 
thev allies from ail quartcis, crowded round the Kurus to 
Haim back their kingdom, they sought the active aid of 
Knshna, as greater than ai! huroan ajdp aii aid sought 
also by Duryodbana, chief of the Kurus. To both Krishna 

* Ikvki, " DhigKvgd Giu," *ii. 105. 
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gave the same aiiswer. He would take no part in ih;. 
coming fight j rticy could choose betwoeu him, as passive 
spectatorj and a hundred million warrior? he threw into 
the other scale. Arjuna chose Krishna, Duryodhana chose 
the warriors. On the plains of Kurukshetm, the great 
battle-field of Jndia, the old mid new met for the first 
time. 

Krishna, though he would not fight,appeared as charioteer 
lo Arjuna. When Arjuna saw' the vast host of w'arriorj 
drawn up in hostile array his heart failed. The cry on« 
raised by Draupadl unnerved his arm. He prayed to 
Krishna to instruct him as to the meaning of the strange 
conflict between his innate conceptions of justio; and the 
deeds of blood towards which fate had now drawn him 
near. Betw^een Arjuna and Krishna question and answi^r 
followed, as told in the ^ Bhagavad Gita," 

The object of the poem might be shortly summed op, 
according to Western notionSj as inculeatirtg that it ss best 
for man to do the duty that lie? nearest to his hand, and 
to leave the rest in God^s keeping. There the poem might 
be left, were it not tliat the whole guidance of Indians future 
has been assumed by the English nation, and that this h 
a task doomed to failure unless the leading principles are 
understood which still holds India tied to its own past, 
Above alJp the wide-spnead faith in Krishna, the mystic 
broodings of the soul over a longed-for union with the 
Supreme Spirit, arc factors that missionary enterprise in 
India must first probe down to thmr roots before it can 
be said that the ground, which it is sought to dear and 
prepare for the sowing of new seed, has even been surveyttL 
^Verc the task an easy one it would have been long ago 
accomplished. There is no more illusive phase of thought 
than that of Eastern mysticism. To the Westeru mind it 
is evanescent, and only perceived in the peculiar stage ia 
which it passes from the ideal to the real and becooHS 
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fmpcsstble of recognition. In the Bhagavad Gila/’ where 
it finds its chief source, it is bound up with some of the 
lOOEt perplexing problems in the whole course of the 
historj*' of Indian thought 

To some it would appear that the ** Bhagavad Gita pre¬ 
ceded any formal system of ^ankhyan or Vedantic philo¬ 
sophic thought*" while to others, with what appears a surer 
view, it presents an unscientific exposition of existing 
phiLosophieSp simplified in order to make them readily in¬ 
telligible to the mass of the people. 

AU these critical points fade away into insignificance 
when the true purport, and subsequent influence^ of the 
teachings which the poem promulgates arc hilly rcali^ied. 
It is sufficient for all practical purposes to direct the 
attention to the words of the poem itself, and the: doctrines 
therein laid dovm. The poem dates from some time before 
the Cbrislian era, and holds its place in the imaginatiQn of 
the people down through the ages to the present day- 
Not by knowleige of the true nature of matter and souh 
in the Silnkhyan system, not by piercing through the 
misty film of delusion w^hich separates the indiv'idual soul 

^ '“■Thb much b ccflarin, thil itic stiidcml of itie *SS3ifiavad fof 

Ihe frrcicm, without Uiftt historknl irifurfiiliitictD tciuduRg; the MiUtiTr 

of thi •muk, ibc tune al whldh it WM cuinpoiicd, njyA ctto Ibe it wmpia 
in literature, which erne nalnmlJy dciirct when cntcrii^ tbe ftniiy cf any 

Tcbtifi, tvL tiii p. U 

■.Sfif Hcifikuis, " RcUgiDm of Ittdbk,^ p. ^sxk Tbc qncsHdO tif iJw dale 
of the ^'tthagnvii^ ana the op^niffM qf Dr Thiboill, Vr EtuuiiJ*fk»f* 

and Telanp, are leameflly dueuwd in m small |Ampbiet of Pr^* T. R. 
AmaliHxVapf (Bcnnbay EdiacatatM Societj^i Pfeaa, 18^5^ Mflli hb Upiaicfl 
that the MOf b F«H^|tt 3 ddhlM 3 Ci ani3 aiE« tbe thne tibe '* Vcdiala SflEiai," 

[ *'Thc decay cf philEHo^y^ to whkh Ihe 'GUji'" brtfl Dcsticumy, 

fliijr bo HKi^bb firt3iiiatei:l h huvrog taJken place va the KceMl centteiy S-c.* 
wiisch bringi ua to (he ffid of Ibc Simm period” fp. 'Spa Daiio, 

“Bhagavad Gita," jw dicliiff dale “not fliflkf than mlury 
4 ^ Tclang, fol. |4* for the opmkHi tbat *^lhe toeat dale al 

which tbe 'Gila* on bnwe bra competed mtiM be ™licf than the tbinl 
crfrtojy i.fx" Webtr and Laara are ef opiivkiQ itai ibt wng ™ iwt wniUfa 
bcTue the Udrd ratvy &,£. 
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from its own true i^nce, the Sopretne Soul, as taught by 
the Vcdantists, nor yet by pious meditation, as in the‘'Yoga,' 
is deliverance froni the bonds of transmigration to he found 
The way is declared by Krishna, the charioteer to the 
warrior, Arjuna; ’— 

*• Hear now once mems my deep words, most hiddst in iheir raeaniiif. 
FimJy you are desired of Me, therefoie [ wiU decline Uiaf 
which 13 far your 

Fis your oiEud on pniac sacrifice to Me, reverence Mt 
“To Me only ym shall come, intly to thee J pramiM^for dear yw I 

iire ta Me. Atl duties* having farsoken, to Me only for pro- f 

tectloti corner 

** t will release yon ^roiii M dns, do not sorrow.* 

This doctrine of salvatioiip by dcvotioti to, and faidi in, 
Krisbnat finds its conclusion !n the instruction !*— 

** This doctn%e is not to he declared to him who practises not austero 
rites, Or who never worships^ or who wishes noE to heajiflqr 
to one who reviles Me. 

** Me who shall t&ch this supreme mystery to those who wofshtp Me^ 
hep nfi^ng^to Me this hli^hest act of N^^rship^ shall doubdess 
come to Me. 

“ Nor is there any one amon^ mankind who c^u do Me better semce 
than he, nor ehall any other on earth ba more dear to Me 
than he, 

" And by him who shall read this holy coaver^e held by 1 maf 
be soujfht ihrnu^h this wrifice of knowled^ This is my 
decree. And the man who may hear it in faiihi withodt rcriling, 
shall attain, when freed from the body, to the happy 
of thejost* 

■ nhigavad GltH," mi, 

^Tcliiiig, S^Br^t viiu p, lag (iMfe j) Of ai 3 te or aider sufihM 
Agnihoua, and so faitb.^ Davtes, pu jyb :—** All nli^iTiu diuiet^" 

•The Eastern forniL of the poeoi ]j giTcn id the trfttwlatMiTa by the !■!* 
Kasniath Trirobak Telaag in S,aE., wol. tIw. p. iatd, ifld 
a very difieretlE ImpnrsakMi it left In the inind lo the jvIttiDiuhip af 
the ioti^ to the New TestamentThis fth« you dicrtild 

dedaze to occ who peifomu no penance, who if tiot a derotee, pot lo «>e 
who doci ndt wait 00 (soene preceptor^ tier yet CO MMr who adapus®!?* 

Mer He who^ with the h^csi delation to He, will proelalia tidi 
mystery among my devotee^ will cocne to 5fe freed frpm dl dwbtL No 
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Krishna further declares that, surrounded as he by 
the delusion of hJs rrtysticr power,^ he is not manitet to all 
“This deluded w^odd knows me not, unborn and inex* 
haustible. 1 know* O Arjuna I the things which have been, 
those which are, and those w^hich are to b& But Me nobody 
knows, All beingS( O terror of your foes^ are deluded at 
the time of birth by the dclusioix^* Krishna is lupreseuted 
as the Supreme SplHl; as Brahman, the indestructible 
spiritual essence, the ongin and cause of men and gods. 
He is the indm.dble energy pervading all life and the 
divisible forms of men and things, so that '^hc who leaves 
this body and departs from this world, remembering Me 
in his last moments, comes into my essence:^* 

The supreme object of mankind therefore should be de¬ 
votion, and not action, just as meditation was the supreme 
state for the Yogim The *^Bhagavad Gita ” accoidingly 
holds a strange casuistical doctrine respecting action. 
Krishna declares^ ” the truth regarding action is abstruse 
The wise call him learned whose acts are all free from 
desires and fancit^." Arjuna, as a ^varrior, was directed by 
Krishna to perform his duty as a soldier and fight, although 
by devotion alone was he to gain salvation. All acts must 
therefore be done without attachment to them. “ He who, 
casting off all attachment, performs actions dedicating them 
to Brahman, Is not tainted by sin, as the lotus leaf is not 
tainted by water.” * The man is saved, according to the 
words of Krbbna, ” who sees Me in e^'erj’thingi and 

iiiwcip BKO ii wperiar to hiea in wlrat U dear tiS And ihettf ifrtll 

ibcv^ be utlolbcr oa cutfa daretf lO Me tbin be. Alid be whti will Itudj iti* 
diaksgitf flf Ottft wiU, sjcti U- my opbuos^ luufC offticd tc Kt lb* Mcnfic* 
qC kniTvIedgG.” 

* “Veiga mAji iunltTilab:/' wU. aSL 

Ttii. pu 

* '* Even if the nMil nDftil ■ >f ftU linfial nun* J™ acm oWff *T! 

lmipa.4o by mcfiai of the bnt klinwIciJji^ iJnrtM.**—i/Wi/-r p- ^ 

* py 
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thing m me, I am never tost, and be is not Io5t in mtl 
The t^ply of Afjuna puj^ues the question still further. *^0 
l^rishnajthe mind Js ficlde^ boisterous stmngj, and obstfn^t'C^ 
and I think that to restmin it is as difficult as to restrain tht 
wind So Krishna continues his teaching regarding re- 
nunciatjon of attachnjEnt to works, at Jength weigbin*^ 
down all objection by the cry:— ^ 

“ I m death, the destfoyer ef the worlds, fnUy developed, and r nov 
am active about the overthniw of the wortds. Ev^n wiihom 
yoa the warriors^ sEanding in the advene hosts^ stail aU £«« 
to bt Thererorep be np, enjoy glory, and, vanquishing yottc 
foes, obtaiqi a prosperotLS kingdom. All these have been 
already hilled by Me^ Be only the instrument, O shwtcTp wilh 
the left as with the rig hi hand.^ ^ 

All action in shorty tainted with cwilj yet. by doing 
onc^s duty without attarJiinent. one doe? not incur sin, 
so Krishna holds that one," even performing all actions, 
always depending on Me, he, through my favour, obtains 
the imperishable and eternal scat*^^ Arjuna, therefore, has 
to do bis duty and fight. For the four castes the duties 
to be done are laid down in the following words Tran¬ 
quillity, restraint of the senses, penance, purity, foi^Veness; 
straightforwardness, also knowledge, c?cpcrienoei and belief 
in a future world, this ia the natural duty of Brahmans. 
Valour, glory, courage^ dexterity, not slinking away from 
battle, glffc$* exercise of lordly power, this ts the natural 
duty of Kshatriyas. Agriculture, tending cattle^ trade, tht? 
is the natural duty of VaiSyas. And the natural duty of 
Sudras consists Ip service* Every man intent on his own 
respective duties obtains perfection/^ The wise man. how^ 
ever, looks upon *a Brahman possessing learning and 
humility, on a cow* an elephant, a dog, and a low-caste man 
as alike." Such are the teachings of the ^ Bhagavad Gita,'* 


S.E E,, ™b liil, p, yj. 
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HS set forth by Kdshna, who promises saivatioTi to alt who 

believe in his saving 

'^Devote thy heart to Me j worship Me, laoifice to Mcp baw down 
before Me : so shall thou come to Me- 1 pmoilK thee tnily 
for thou art dear to 

"ForsaJking alt rellgioDS duil«» come to Me as the orily refuge. 1 will 
release thee Croin all thy sins ; giieve doc* ^ 

* DKwm^ p. 


Q 



CHAPTER XI. 

XHE ATTACK. 

India was fet itianching towards its doom* The monarch 
who claimed universal 30%'ereignty performed the horse 
saenfice as symbolic of bis sovercigtity* For one year a 
horse was let loose to wander whore it would ; he who 
stayed its course was presumed to show he did not 
recognise the ruling right of the sovere^n over the lauds 
where the horse had strayed. Should the wandenngs of 
the horse not be oppesed, it was sacrificwl with due ntei 
The Pindava brethren were fabled in the epic to ^vc 
performed a horse sacrifice^ a custom in its origin essentially 
Turanian or Scythian. 

With the Pandavas, and all their surrounding fierce and 

heroic gods, superstition 5^ and aboriginal beliefs, BriLhmanSsm 
had to comprontisc; it could no longer stay their course. 
It had to recognise that the great mass of the people 0 
India would never accept the abstract teachings of the 
*- Upanishads'' or ^ Vedanta ” philosophies “ they would ever 
follow their own ways and gods. Asoka, sprung as he was 
from the outcast Chandra GupU, found it wise to 
the Buddhist faith, so that hb renown and sw^y 
increase amang the people by tus standing for^ as ^ e 
supporter of a religious system recognising no distinction 

of caste or family name. -j t- 

Br^manism had marked its descent from its lofty 1 
m 
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when it comproniised with beliefs alien to its dwn tree 
spirit. Asoka showed the signs of hU empire's decay when 
he set forth as principles on which sovereignty should rest 
those inculcated by the Buddha, instead of those principles, 
symbolised by the rough and ready defiance of horse 
sacrifice, on which his rule could alone abide amid the 
dark days it had soon to face;, 

Although Asoka succeeded his father, Bimbisara, son of 
Chandra Gupta, about tS 9 ac., yet it was not until the 
twenty-ninth ycar‘ of his reign that he stood forth as the 
champion of Buddhism. From Kabul and Kandahar to 
Kalinga on the east coast, which he conquered in the ninth 
year of his reign,* from Kapilavastu in the north, to Mysore 
in the south, he had established his fame and sovereignty. 
All over this vast tract he gave orders that his edicla 
should be engraven on stone pillars, on the rocky sides of 
mountains, and in caves,* so that his ordinances should 
abide for ever. The inscriptions in the north, such as that 
at Kupardagiri,or Shahbaagahri on the Afghan rronticr,are 
all written from right to left in a character derived from a 
Phmnician source, known for long as Northern Asoka, or 
Ariaii,aometiffles as Arian F^i, Bactro Pali, or Gandharian, 
and now called Kharosthn Those to the south, such as 
that at Gimar in Kathiawar on the west coast of India, run 
from left to right, and were in what is known as the 
Southern Asoka, Indo Pali, Mauriya writing, to which the 
name of Brahml is now appBed. 

The thirteenth edict states that Asoka sent missionaries 
to Antiochus K. of Syria, Ptolemy II, of Egypt, Antigonos 

^ India," »iol, iJ. p. 34S;—“ ]lu oaoTewn to fiuddtiJm fell 

• • > in the twentf-nblh ywf of bis idpi," Rhyi Daddi Boddhuin,” 

F 11^ After his eonvtnun, which [oDk pbet is the tenth jwof 

DU icign, he bttame 1 weij loJoiu jntpportcr of the ne* ttdjctoti." 

' lidirt; SHI. 

' Hunter (■' Indiao Empire,'' p. 190) gieei the site* of the roarleen i«ck uid 
“'DD**™ «« intodplioui w described bj Cuiiaini-lu.iB. 
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Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas of Cyrene, and Alexandet 
11 , of Epirus. 

On the historic ridge, near Delhi, a pillar, broken in four 
pieces by an earthquake, is inscribHl with the mo3t mtetest" 
ing: of these inscriptions of Asoka, 

The edicts ^ tell their own story of the king's eflbrts to 
frame rules of ideal governance for his kingdom. 


Enm 1 —Kinj Piyadaib btlovcd of the gods, speaks thus t—« After 
I had bwnaiiaitiled twenty-sb years I ordered this religioDS edict 
to be wrilteii. H appsness la this wnftd and in the neat is difhcult 
to gain except by the greatest love of the sacred lawj the grtalMt 
orciiiiispecttoiv the greatest obiaisencei the gr^est feaTt the 
grratest energy. . . , And my servants, the great on^ the 
lowly ones, and those of middle rank, being able to lead Binners 
back to iheir duty, obey and carry ont (my orders) likewise al» 
the wardens of tlic marches. Now the order U to protect 
according to the Sacred Taw, to gavem according to the sacred 
law, to give happiness tn accoTd.nncft with the sacred Inw, to 
guard acCordiiig to the sacred taw.^ 

Edict II.—King Piyadasin beloved of the gods, speaks thus ;~-“'^{To 
fulfil) the law k meritoriotts. But what does [the falfilcniEnt) 
of the law inclode ? (It includes) alnlessnesa, many good 
works, compassion, liberalityi tnathfulnes^, purity. The gifr of 
ritual insight I have given (to men) in vaiious ways; 
on iwo-fonied and four-footed beings, on Iwrds, md aquauc 
anitnal$ I have conferred bentfils of many kinds, even the bEM 
of life, and in other ways 1 have done much good> It is for 
this purpose that 1 have caused this religions edict to be written 
{vis,) that men may thua act accordingly, and pial it may 
for a tong t\mt* And he who will act thus will performi a dc«i 
of meriu" 

Edict 111.—King Piyadast, beloved of the gods, sjiieaks thus 

only sens his good deeds {ojid tf^i tmfu ^Thii g 

deed I have donc.^ But he sees in no wise his evil deeds ( 
dixi not say ttnto hiniself)p "This evil deed t have done; this is 
wlial is called sin ’ Bol dlRknit, indeed, Is this 
Nevert heless, man ought to pay regard in the follow mg 

I tUkhler j kp^gl-iplui Jjldka. VpL ill pp. ^S-i|4- 
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ja/ unf& " Stwi (/ctfjjW) as ragff, Cfuelt^p angcr^ 

pTiel«^, jealousy {are called slnfiit j even ihrau^^h these 1 
shall brioff abcuit my fall’ Bnl man ought lo mark most ihe 
faUowin^ {arid imft? ^This c[:indui;es fo my welfare 

lo this vortdr that, at leaft, to my leelfare m the ncmi wisrlil' ” 

EtitCT IV.—King Flyada^ti beloved <af the gods, speaks thus After 
] had been anointed twenty-sk years 1 ordered this religious 
edie! to be writtetL My are established (rtf rw^rs) 

among the people, aiuoog many hundred thousand souk ^ I 
have made them ifidcpcndent jn (rtxwmfirtjr) both honouis and 
punishmenU. Why^ In order that the may Jo their 

work tTanquilly and fearlessly# that they may give welfare and 
happiness to the people of the provinces# and may eonfer 
benefits (cw ^AowJ. They will know what gives happinests and 
what Inflicts; pain, and they will esdiort the provincials In 
accordance w'lth the prindples of the sacred law» How? 'ITiat 
they may gain for themselves happiness Id this world and in 
the neiL But the Lajiikas are eager lo serve me* My (other) 
servants also, who Imow my will^ will aer^e (me}f and tbey# loo^ 
will e^ort some (mrw) la order that the Lnjfikas may strive to 
gain my favour. For as (o mrtjv) feels tranquil after making 
a^-er his child to a dever nurse, saying ntito himselfi *The 
clever nurse strives to hring up my^child wellf*^evtn so ] have 
acted with my Lajukas for the welfare and happiness of the 
pTo^'indals^ intending that| being fearless and feeling tmnquiV 
they may do their work withuul pcrpltiuty. For this reason I 
have made the Lajukas mdepeadetit in both honmira 

and punishments. For ihe following is desirable- What? 
Thai there may he equity ld official busxaess* ^uity to the 
award of puni&hmeDts. And even so tax goes my nider, 1 
have granted a respite of three days to prisoners on whocn 
judgment has been paasedf and who have been condemned lo 
deuth. Their relatives will make some tAem} meditate 
deeply (and), id order to save the lives of those {j£Lcn\ nr in 
order to make (the coademned) who is to be eicccutcd moditntc 
deeply, they will give gifts with a view lo the nert world or will 
perform fasts I For my wish is that they {/Af csmdematd^ even 
during their imprisonincnt, may thus gain bliss In ihc next 
world t and various rellgioua practices# self - reslrainti and 
Liberality# will grow amoog the people.* 

lo the year 246 Itc* the eleventh^ year of Asnka^s 

^ See MoidcT^WilliAtni, Bnddh™^" jm 551—Sktctnlh or iTrenlcetith 

yetr." Otde&bcrg, ■^VmajmlhtMkun"<LuiJtMli, xaxl;S.b.K 
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re^, the whole Buddhist Canon was fulljf recited at a 
Council of one thousand Buddhist monks, who assembled 
together at Pataliputru. Missionaries were then sent 
to far - off lands to propagaio the Buddhist faith.^ 
Mahendra, the son of Asoka, carried the three " Pitakas* 
or “books of law," in the Pali language to Ceylon, and 
was soon after followed by his sister, Sanghamitta, who 
brought a branch of the sacred bo-tree, under which 
Buddha had attained enlightenment, a branch planted 
at Anuradhapura, from which grew the famous treci for 
long held to be the oldest historical tree in the world.* 

The alliance made by Asoka with Buddhism brought 
to him no peace, nor to his empire security. His end 
was full of trouble and sorrow. He lived to sec hb own 
sonb eyes put out by the woman he loved, and himself 
restrained in his pious gifts to the so-called Buddhist 
m^ndicants^ 

Buddhism, though it might tend to break down the 
radal and class distipetions of an ensla'^^ed people* and 
unite them Into one nation, yet rose above all the 
practical considerations of real life. And so it remaiiis 
in its ideals a dream, for the philosopher, in its d^raded 
form a refuge for the indolcntj in its results a waming 
to the man of action. Those who truly joined the Order 
became celibate monks, recluses, men of thoughtp not 
action. When they were slain or driven from their 
monasteries by the later Muhammadan invaders* and 
possibly by the reforming Brahmans, the religion died 
out in India;, for the lay prafessors of the faith had no 
guides nor preceptors, no mendicant monks to ford, 
dothc, or endow with wealth. The more a temporal 

I "Dip4r4WV.<a,^dlapi, viiL; chap, lii- . 

» Toment. rol. iL p. Sij. lo the ef Vtui^iiii 

PLC.} iht nuddhiii Cmvmi vm rahiDed to writine, lod ia 450 A.n. 

spKul tfl Huniui tlrrough the grtaU Etwltlhlit C0llk^nc0^J^^(w, Ulhddha Goowa- 
JS^ Rbp Dirivlip " BmMhisna,^ pp nf* 
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iowrelgn and hh ftubjwts driOed towards the ideals 
ireulcftted by Buddha, the more unfitted they became 
for the war and strife on which alone an otntMfe could be 
founded and maintained, so long as alien foes prefficrl 
round, prepared and eager to carve out a kingdom and 
heritage for themselves and their own race. Asoka had 
framed an ideal state.^ A minister of religion had be^ 
appointed, in the fourteenth year of his reign, to supervise 
morals; wells were dug, resting - groves and wayside 
avenues planted, medical aid provided for man and beast 
All, Aryans and aborigines alike, were to be constrained 
to the ideals set forth by Buddha with gentleness ami 
kindness not by force. The picture is the most pathetic 
in the whole vista of the struggles of humanity to reach 
and realise the ethical ideal, regardless of the stc^ dictates 
that decree the victory to the best fitted, physirally and 
Hientally, to maintain his place in the strife of life. The 
ideal must remain for the real to Strive towards and 

never attain- -r j ^ t 

Asoka strove to realise the ideals personified in the 

passive figure of the Buddha, just as many of toJay 
would urge England to do, and stay her stem cm^r 
wherein she sets before herself no other ideal than that 
of justice, unswayed by sentiment or emotion. 

In the days of Aaoka there wert rough and 
Northern hosts, even as there are to-day, should England 
fall back from her high mission, ready to break down 
from their Northern homes and win a heritage for them¬ 
selves amid a people unprepared, and too disunited, to 

defend their own birthright. 

On the death of Asoka, the great Empire of Magadha 
drifted to decay. Of his grandson and successor, 
DaAaiatha, history knows but little except what is 
contained in a few inscriptions, of interest alone to 

> tliint«r, " Bmpin," pp* r50-vi. 
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archaeologists,^ New dynasties^ arose, among which one 
monarch figuretJ as the hero m Kalidasa's well-known 
play MaJavikSgnimitra.^ By the middle of the fifth 
century Pataliputra,^ the ancient capital of India, lost 
its importance, and was described by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Hioncn Tsang,"^ as “an old city* about 70 li 
round. Although it has been long deserted, its foufida. 
tion walla still survive" 

The history of India, from Asoka^'s time down to the 
dark days of Muhammadan raids* in fact; a history of 
a disunited people, ruled over by local chieftains, among 
whom one here and there rose to a more or less extended 
sovereignty, and of Invasions from Northern foes. 

When first the rapid^ moving, hardy horsemen, known 
as Turanians, commeriiced their raids across the jaxarteSp 
nothing loth to leave their arid grazing-ground of Central 
Asia for the richer Southern lands, is a questloii still out¬ 
side the limits of historic evidence. It has been held, and 
cxcavatious at Kapilavastu may prove the surmise true, 
that the Sakya racCp among whom Btiddha was bom^was an 
early incursive band of these Northern warrior tribespwhom 
history loosely dass^ t<:^ether as Scythiaiip Alexander 
the Great, before he ventured to invade India, had estab¬ 
lished posts along the Jax antes to hold these Northern 
barbarians in check. Two hundred years Latfstp a Tartar 
tribe drove out the Greeks from Bactria, and by the first 
century rc a yellow race, described as of pink and while 
complexion, and known to the Chinese chroniclers as the 

^ “MiMramii,” cel j Atw MnnmiiE, Al^denL tlldK" 3*®- 

* PashpftOkltjlA. OVCithiTw the Mim^ cslabltfbed SnDgl 

dyiulttr (l?s B.C.), St* Bur^c^ “ Cfllipe TtnapUs of Ickdii," p. ^5, 

* BDC1 cf !hi^|K£»itraf who * ^lnxt the Boctiiui Onckl. 

Sa ShinUr K PiiDdit, ** MU^fiki|^iEutrii 

* V. A. Smith (J.ILA.SL, p, 14, 1857^ llal fltEljpiitrm «W the wrty 

capicml of Samudjm Gopta {34^-380 Fkef, ^'Giaptu 5 3 

Buhlct, of llic Gupta aod Viktdli p. 

» lodia a.iiu 
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Yiifth-Chi,* came nding down into the Panjab to take their 
place in the annals of Endian history. 

in Kashmir these Sc34hians established their nile. Of 
the Scythian monarchs little is known from the time they 
pemred their fierce bowmen across the north-west mountain 
until they disappear at the close of the sixth 
ccntuiy A,ix Vikramadityaf the enemy of the Scythians, 
ataneb out as the sole national hero of North India at 
this period, and round him is centred all that was gloriotis 
of the times which commenced wdth the new [ndian era. of 
56 B.C" 

The greatest of all the Scythian conquerors was Kanishka^' 
who extended his rule beyond Kashmir, as far south as 
Guzarat, and east to Agra, founding for himself and hb 
race an era known as the Saka cra+ which dates from 
7E A.D. Kanishka, in his new home» accepted Buddhism as 
his state religioiL It is known that he summoned a great 
council of five hundred monks to a monastery at Jalandra 
in Kashmir, and there formulated, in Sanskrit, the dcjctrines 
of Korthem Buddhism^ designated as those of the Maha3™a^ 
Or * Great Vehiclet” accepted hy all Scythian races^ The 
full record of thb Council now lies buried beneath some 
vast mound of earth. The only g}Jiid^ left to direct the 
searcher after these lost treasures was given thirteen 
hundred years ago by the Chinese pilgrim, Hiouen Tsaxig 
as follows; ■*“ 

“ Xajibhka-raja forthwith ordered these discourses to be 
engraven on sheets of red copper. He^ enclosed them in a 

^ For ofanncctkin of the Voch-Chi wllti the Gotfat, W weO u with Ule JHa of 
rradia, ahA the ** MlUlcf, "Iwclia: Whal C»fi I| Teach Ul?"' 

p- SMS*. Alu Ifunteri ” tudinit Eraparcp * chap. ttL, where the wtwk iatricite 
ja tmnmcd up. J.R,A.&.k N+S-i xlv. p. 

' iff J. F+ *' Corpm JuacripikDiiin IzHUaima,'^ »tiJ- tiL fk 37. 

■"Tbs ■**Rlja-Tmiajsgml** pn aa prcdcccann HuUUia and Jidhlca. Sit 
Albinini* ii. ]]. 

* hwldUft Rec* Wothf*" ml. L p. i|6. 
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ston^ receptacle, and having sealed them he raised over it 
a stupa with the Scriptures in the tuiddle-^ 

The sheets of copper probably stlU remain beneath the 
mound where Xaniahka deposited them, and fame and 
wealth awaits him who searches out the Scriptures, and 
reveals to the world the long-Iost Canon of the Mihayana 
of the Northern Buddhists. On the death of Kanishka 
his kingdom fell to pieceSp Inscriptioaa and coins are aH 
that tell of the fluctuating fortunes of various dynasties 
that rose to power and extended their sway during the 
suececditig centuries through ivhich India passed^ before 
it feU a prey to foreign conquest 

At Surashtra, or Guzarat, the Sena kings arc braced by 
their coinage from 70 Bic. to 23s A.o, while in the east 
the Andhras of the Deccan ruled over Magadha from 
26 B.C to 430 A.D. A long line of Gupta monarchal is 
known to have held imperial sway ail over North India 
and Kathiawar^ from the middle of the fourth century AJ>. 
until 530-33, when the empire passed to Ya-^harman* of 
West Malwa, who held the whole north until it fell to 
a Varman dynasty, that ruled down to 5 ®S 
whom it passed to the Vardh ana kings of Thaneswar and 
Kananj. 

Among the Vaidfiana chieftains^ one monarch rose to 
supreme power, the great Harsha Vardhana^ known as 
5 ll^it}^a II4 ruler of Kanauj from G06 to 648 A.D * Down 
to the time of the Arab raid into Smd^ Jo the dghth ccntniyh 
the VaJlabhis held rule in Gujarat (40O'723 hAJx) amemg 

GhaJdUu^hiip Caa-dra GopU t-p 
Gupta, 380 t34S VkcftBt pul 1. 19. 

Cupta IL, 400^474^ K,umlia Qqpta t* 415^454 ; SltnJWla Cufua* 

Part Oapts., 43fn; Nunuinitn Gupta, 435: Komirt Oupta 
HoentW, ** Itaciib^ IscaJ of KttmEjn Gupca,^ wpt liriii.; J-K-A^S, (Be»|iifc 

■ riocmWp 96^ fat ooncwclkfl wUli IHUiea 
*Cumtn jma Tbomws, Owriui,'' p- n.; EcadaJk 

huUdfaiit Sim^kdr MS!i,," xfl. 
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whom ^ new supreme empesror, Sl^aditya III. held the 
ImpcnaL rule in 670 

How far thc&e later Indian rulers consolidated their 
conquests^ and held under their own sway the territories 
over which their sovereignty is recorded to have spread; 
would now be impossible to ascertain. So long as tribute 
was paid, local principaliti^ and chieftains might hold 
and ^minister their Own territories, though the suzerain 
counted them as subject states. 

Samudra Gupta^ who ruled first at Patallputra,^ and then 
changed his capital westivaid, until it finally rested at 
Kanauj, is referred to in an inscription as "the restorer of 
the A^mcdha sacrifice—the great horse sacrifice In 
one inscription, still preserved on a pillar at Altahabid, 
the praises of Samudra Gupta are recited^ and all his 
conquests set forth in order.* 

Nine kings of Arj'avarta were “violentlyexterminated 
kings of forest countries became his slavea, Tweh^ 
kings, whose names are gi%^en in the inscription, were 
subdued and then set free* These Included the King of 
Kanchl, or Conjeveram, near Madras, the King of all the 
Western Malabar coast, the King of Central India and 
Orissa, tlie King of Kottara in Coimbatore, in South India^ 
as wdl as kings over lands in the present Godavari district, 
and south of the Krishna- From the kings of Lower 
nengal, Nepal, and Assam, he is recorded to have e.xacted 
homage and tribute, as he also did from frontier tribes, 
while from foreign nations,, and from Ceylon, he reCEived 
services and presents More astoimding than this record 
of the Empire of Samudra Gupta* in the middle of the 
fourth century of our era* is the record of the conquests of 
his son and successor, Cliandra Gupta who extended 
the Gupta Empire to its furthest limits. The pillar on 

i V. A. Sniiib;, S.JLA.S. fv *7 (wtf/ 1). 

* /iWn, p. ^ |lW!V a), ■ 
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which the fame of Chandra Gupta is set forth, has re¬ 
mained for long one of the many strange marvels of 
the EasL The pillar sta.nds in the couit^^ard of a great 
mosque, built by Katb-ud-dln, about 9 miJea south of 
modem Delhi. The pillar rises 23 feet above the ground, 
there being 1 foot 8 inches below groumL The whole 
pillar IS solid, of malleable iron^ wrought and welded into a 
mass of over six tons* weight The pillar wras erected in or 
about the year 415 A-D,, by order of Kumam Gupta son 
and successor of Chandra Gupta II, The construetton of 
such a pillar of wrought-iroa at so early a date seems, 
even to the Western world, a feat almost beyond belief. 
**lt IS not many years since the production of such a 
pillar would have been an impossibility in the largest 
foundries of the world, and even now there are cckth- 
paratively few where a similar ma^s of metal could be 
turned out" ^ 

The tn^ription on the pillar has been translated by Mr 
Vincent Smith, in his valuable article on the ‘^Andent 
History of India from the Monuments 

lofly standard Qf tht divine Vishnu wtu etected no Mmut 
Vi&luiupada by King Candra, whose thoughts were demtM in 
laith to Vastipu- The beauty of that Jting^a connltnance was 
tliat of the full moon i^by him, wtdi his own arm, 

sole worldwide dominiDa was acquired and lon^ heldud 
atlhough, as If weadeJ, he has in t^lly fomi qnitied this earihg 
and passed to ihe nthtr-world country woit by hii ment, yel| 
Ilk* ihe embers of a quenched fire in a great IbresI, the glow vf 
his foe-dcstmying quita not the earth :—by the hrceies 

of his ptowess the southtm ocean is silU perAimisd ;—by him^ 
having oioseed the seven mouths of the Indus, were ihe 
Vihiikas*Tiiiiqu]Shefd in battle;—and when, warncig in the Vanga 
«iuntiie9|^ he breasted and destroyed the enemies confederate 
against him, fame was inscribed on flbrir) arm by hil sword* 

^ VslmtiiK BeU, "Economic Gcol^ of IndEa*” ^ 

* Batkh w Bsl uchiH i n . 

■ Lower geivcjwlly^ Vmcent SndUi, J. k. 
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These details of the reigns and deeds or the kings of the 
varied dynasties, who, in the first seven centuries of the 
Christian era strove, with a success never lasting long, to 
bend the various chief^ns, raccs^ and people of India into 
recognition of one central power^ capable of swaying the 
destinies of an empire, are preserved in the evidence 
recorded on coins and inscriptions. The evidences are 
not such as to enable any vivid picture to fae drawn that 
would present a hfe'like history of the perlocL Such 
results as may be obtained are of interest to th^ antiquarian 
and archaeologist;; they can never throw a clear Light on the 
causes whereby India was advancing to her doom, as an 
easy prey to foreigri conquerors. 

The self-control of Buddhism, the intellectual supremacy 
demanded by Br^manismt the gross ignorance of supers 
stitious Hinduism, were all but products of the; Hfe of the 
times. The centre fact that the historian longs to airive 
at* IS the clue to the subjection of the East to the West 
The enervating influence of cUniate may afford a solution 
when a Southern race is debarr^ from recruiting its more 
active and ruder instincts by hardier immigrants from colder 
climes, as Mughal and Portuguese rule found to their cost, 
and the Aryan has ever found in his migrations south. This 
may eseplain the present condition of the people of India; 
and if it be so, then the prospect in the future, both for 
Bengal Sikh, border Pathan, and Southern Pariah, LS one 
of submission to the dictates of Nature. In the early ages 
there is no evidence that in the north, at least, the burners 
of India had ever been closed to new-comers. 

Persian, Greek, and Scythian alike swarmed in and 
made their own settiements, without great show of 
Opposition* The Scythian element has been traced far to 
the east, among the Jats,* in Central India, and among 

^ Nuw foar azul a IuM niiJlkiEu in numbcf. Sm tIwUef, * * Iff i ti a a 
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the Rajputs—a race that rose with all its chivalfy and man- 
hcxsd to oppose Muhammadan ^naticLsm^ at a time when 
in the land there were no other aigps of any tendency 
towards national life and spirit North of the Vindhya, 
each chienbain and petty king strove to secure his own 
position. Increase his forces, raid the territories of his 
neighbours, and win for himself the favour and support of 
Bi^hmanlsm or Buddhism as the times inclined him. 
South of the Vindbya^ great and ancient dynasties 
—R^htrakuta, Chatukyan, Pal lava, Chera^ Cbolap or 
F5ndyan—preserved and In creased, as they could, the lioi its 
of their own kingdoms^ 

A welcome light is thrown across the history of this 
early period by the account of the Chinese Buddhist 
traveller, Hloueu Tsang. The great ruler of North India 
was then ^ri Harsha, or Hamha Vardhana, the King of 
Thaneswar and Kanauj, He is described by the Chinese 
traveller as wavering between Buddhism and Br^mauisin, 
one day setting high a statue of Buddha, the ire^it that of 
the suBp or the great god* 5 iva. The believers in Buddha 
and the heretics"^ were described as about equal in 
number, 'there being some hundred of monsstcrics, with 
ten thousand priestSt studying both the Great and Little 
Vehicle, and two hundred Hindu temples. The king, in six 
years, according to Hfouen Tsang, conquered all the Five 
Indies, subdued all wrho were not obedient, and his ariay 
reached tlic number of one hundred thousand cavaliy and 
sixty thousand war elephants* 

In one great assembly held by the king at KanauJ, or 
Kanya Kubja* as It was then called^ kings of twenty 
countries are described as forming part of the king's esoortr 
as he marched in procession with a golden statue of 
Buddha, high ^ himself, carried m front Not only does 

^ Bol, •* Biujdhbt cif Wolmi WwW,** i. p. m- 

* ¥ct hii djcJiuE bf PaLOeddja^ as p, arj 
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the presence of the twenty* kings indicate the divided 
authority of Harsha Vardhana, but a more serious element 
of disunion is apparent from the recorded fact that the 
Brahmans, jealous of the wealth showered on the Buddhists^ 
laid plots to take the kings life, so that ** the king punished 
the chief of them and pardoned the rest He banished 
the five hundred Brahmans to the frontiers of IndiaL”^ 

This account of Hiouen Tsangis fortunately supplemented 
by a realistic description of the court and camp of Harsha 
Vardhana, by the contemporary poet* Bana* whose work ss 
the only romance of any historical importance in the 
Iherature of the period. The work, so far as it goes—for st 
is unfuiLshcd in the original—has happily recently appeared 
in an English translation, mo&t skilfully rendered from the 
diiiicult Sanskrit of the original.* There is but one other 
book comparable to it, in the manner in which it lays bare 
the very facts that are of peculiar interest and value for 
realising the exact chances of success any of the early so- 
called monaichs of North India had of uniting the scattered 
principalilics and races into a political entity, containing 
permanent elements of stability. The position^of aiTairs 
is strikingly similar to the account left: in the “ Letters 
from a Maratha Camp," during the year iSOQy by Colonel 
Broughton, who travelled with the predatory and irre¬ 
sponsible forces of Mahariija Seindia, in the raids^ or, as a 
native chronicler would describe them, victorious progress 
of a uni venial monarch, into the semi-feudatory state of 
Rajputana. 

The impression left by the two accounts—that by Bana, 
contemporary in the seventh century with Harsha 
Vardhana> and that by the English resident at the court of 
Sdndia, at the beginning of the nineteenth oeutuiy—tnay be 

^ Biiddhiu K«, H^r Wrat™ World,- L p eU- 

■ '*The HuiAi* Qiuitn of tnunklAd bf Co*tI4 «id i'- 

tOricDLiJ Tntulatian Fnqdi- 
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summed up in the words of Sir M. Eh Grant Dufl; in his 
preface to the letters of Colonel Broughton 

Firstp how far away the sctnes which they dc&cnbe , ^ . and 
sccendlyi bow swin they would come back if ihe power which 
saved, ajod saves led la from tearing her own vllal^ were m be 
withdrawn fnt a single kstrum. « + + Who can doubt that iH 
thejealonsitt, ail the pos^tan^ all the superstiliacs, which ait set 
forth . . . are still tbera ready to break forth at any momenl?** 

It seems almost sacril^e to tear from out thEir setting, 
in a work of beauty ^uch as the ** Harsha Charita*' of Bina, 
siidh few references as may serve to fnmbh facts for 
history. 

Bana wrote for a purely artistic purposcp his only effort 
being to combme in his narrative " a new subject, a diction 
not iDq homely, unlaboured double meaningf the sentiment 
easily imdcistckodp the language rich in soiwrous wordi*" * 
The motives that incited him to recount the deeds of hh 
lord are plainly indicated, and were purely artistic. He 
tells how one dramatist^“gained as much splendour by 
his pla3ffi, with an introductiori spoken by the manager^ fnlJ 
of various characters^ and furnished with startling episode^ 
as he would have done by the erection of temples, created 
by architects, adorned with several storeys, and decorated 
with banners^; and how all are delighted at beatitiful 
expressions uttered by Kalidasat as at sprays of flowera 
wet with honey sweetness*^ Accordingly his narrative is 
inerdy to be idewed as like a bed, which h to wake up its 
occupant happily lefreshed/* and how it has been * set off 
by its well-chosen words, like fed, luminous with the clever 
joinings of harmonious letters.” It would be well if the 
narrative could be left iu the beauty of its own repose, for 
“a return of the mind to itself from seeking fact after feck 

* iDlPodiMitDfy Vtrw, p, a (Cowdl^* Tmi^ktSoui . 

^ BhdflL .2^ Webd, « Hiitory &f Indiui p- 
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and Jaw after law, m the objective world \ a recognition 
that the mind itself is an end to Itself, and its own law."* 
This IS the proper realm of all Sanskrit literature, indeed^ 
of al] fndian life and thought—a realm far more seductive 
in it3 pleasant paths than that furnished by unending 
research in the objective reality of the world's phenomena. 
The whole of Bana's narrative must therefore be taken in 
its own setting, if the true spirit of its composition is to 
be properly j udged. Bana com menced h is stoj>' by pointing 
out^to those whom he addressed^his limitation: "What man 
could possibly^ even in a hundred of men's lives, depict his 
story in full ? If, however,you care for a part* I am rrady." 

The descent of liarsha Vardhana is first traced down to 
that of his father, Piobhakam Vardhana, King of Thaness- 
war, who was ** famed far and wide under a second name, 
Pratapacila, a lion to the HQna deer, a burning fever to the 
King of Indus land+ a tioublcr to the sleep of Gus^rat, a 
bilious plague to that scent elephant, the lord of Gandh^ra, 
a looter to the lawlessness of the Jats, an axe to the 
creeper of Malwa's; gloiy."* To Yasovati, wife of this 
monarch, two sons were bom, Rajyarardhana and Barsha, 
the hero of the story* There was also one daughter, 
Rijya 5jf, who married Grahavarman, son of a Mukhara 
King of Kanyi Kubja, or Kanauj** 

Frabhikara Vardhajia is described as being a sun* 
worshipper, " Day by day at sunrise he bathed, arrayed 
himself in white silk, wrapped his head In a white cloth, and 
kneeling eastwards upon the ground, in a drcle meaauRal 
with saffron paste, presented for an offering a bunch of red 
lotuses^ set in a pure vessel of mby% and tinged, like his own 
hearty with the sun'^s hue." ■* 

On the birth of the king's second son, Harsha, the 

■ w, Kcf, PbaoiOphkxl Criticaia,^ |x 1^3 ; quoted Ln "The 

of th* hf WiUidjn Kn^i (1S91 J. 

**'H»rtlBiCh4riEm,“p, JOT. 

* p. 104, 
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capital held high revel. A weird light Is thrown on the 
sccnct where the populace are depicted as having lost their 
sense with joy;— 

** Entiance to the boreti) in do vise critniiu]; master and seivuls 
reduced to a level; ytmog and old confounded; learned and 
unlearned on one fcoting^; dnmlc and sobn- net to be dis- 
lingoisbed ; noble mnidetu and harlots equally roeiiy. The 
whole populaLtoo of the capital set a-danciog."' 

As the young prioces grew up, the king appointed, as 
their coDopanion, Kumara Gupta and Miidhava Gupta,son50f 
the kiog of Malwa, When Rajya Sri, the king's daughter, 
came of age, it was determined that she should be married 
to Grahavarman, the son of the Mukhara King of 
Kanya Kubja, for, "now at the head of all royal houses 
stands the Mukharas, worshipped, like Siva’s foDtprint, by 
all the world.” * 

The political struggles of the time now commenced. 
When Rajyavardhana, the king’s eldest son, grew old 
enough to wear armour, be was sent ** at the head of an 
immense force, attended by ancient advisers and devoted 
feudatories, towards the north to attack the Hunai"* 

During the prince's absence, the king, Prabhakara, 
was seized with illness, resulting in his death. Harsha, 
who had accompanied his brother towards the Hima!a>‘as 
to encounter the Hunas, hastened back to the capital 
where the people were plunged in grief Ramly has * 
more fearful description of Hindu superstition been 
summed up in a few lines than in the words d«cribing the 
appearance of the grief-smitten city. "There y^ng 
nobles were burning themselves with lamps to propfiiatc 
the mothers. In one place a Dravidian was ready ^ 
solicit the Vampire with the ofTeiing of a ” 

another an Andhra man was holding up his arms h * 
rampart to conciliate Chandf. Elsewhere distres^ young 
nr, *p. '/W.r-'J*' 
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servants were pacifying Mahfskala by holding melting 
pitn on their hesidSi In another place a group of 
relatives was intent on an oblation of thelf own flesh, 
which they severed with keen knivea Elsewhere again 
young courtiers were openly resorting to the sale of human 
flesk-» 

The panorama referred to in the drama of the “ Mudra 
Rikshasa" is also described as being displayed. The 
showman displays his painted canvas, whereon is depicted 
Yaroa, "the Lord of Death,” seated on his dreaded buffalo, 
while he recites his verses to the assembled crowd;* 
" Mothers and fathers in thousands, m hundreds children 
and wivc^ age after age have passed away, whose are 
they, and whose art thou ? ” * 

The whole narrative, in fact the whole romance, in its 
perfect translation by Professor Cowell and Mr Thomas, 
gives more real information respecting the inner life of the 
people than any other work relating to India, From 
eveiy page new life dawos, and in every sentence some 
itoexpected beauty lies half-coucealcd. 

On the king's death, Harsha Vardhana’s grief was 
assuaged by "Brahmans versed ia ‘Sriiti,’ ‘Smriti,’ and 
‘Itihaaas,*anointed counsellors of royal rank,endowed with 
learning, birth, and character; approved ascetics^ well-' 
timned in the doctrine of the Self; s^es indifferent to 
pain and pleasure; "Yedantists skilled in expounding the 
nothingness of the fleeting world; cnythologists expert in 
allaying sorrow."* 

In the midst of the city’s grtcl^ news arrived that 
G^varman had been slain by the King of Milwd, and 
Rajya Sri cast into fetters. Rajyavardhana, the elder 
brother, who had returned to the capital after driving 

I ^**^’***,^^*’**^'*'"P'"V«t*i*ller*ifhgniaiia«ih.'’ 

Kipling, Lockwoed, “Min wd Bait in Indk," j>. lS3^“Gal lookt 
Mnf tb« vrindi^ir of Itcnven ind lucpt ittomu," 

'* Hinlw Chuita," ijS (bww,). *fm,t p. Ida, 
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tack the Scythsan Hunas from the north-west, set forth with 
a mighty army, and defeated the King of Malwa onty to 
fall a victim to the intrigues of the Xing of Gauda Harsba 
Vardhana now steps forth^ as the true hero of the rocnancei 
to avenge the ill fate of his race. Before starting on hi$ 
avenging expedition he vowed that he would establish bis 
supremacy as sole monanclL ^By the dust of my honoured 
lord's feet I swear that* unless in a limited number of days 
I clear this earth of Gatidas, and make it resound with 
fetters on the feet of all kings who are excited to iusoleuce 
by the elasticity of their bows, then will 1 hurl my sinful 
self, like a moth, into an oil-fed flame.** * 

Haisha Vardhana started on his conqucifing carm 
amid the beat of drums, the bray of tnimpetsi* the bustle 
of an Eastern camp, and general lack of all system Of 
controlling authority over the semi-independent chieftains 
who joined in the foray- ^Elephant keepers^ assaulted 
with dods by people starting from hovels which had beea 
crushed by the animals* feet^ called the bystanders ta 
witness the assaults. Wretched families fled from grass 
cabins ruined by collisions. Despairing merdiants saw 
the oxen, bearing their wealthy flee before the onset of the 
tumult A troop of seraglio elephants advanced where 
the press of people gave way before the glare of their 
runners* torches.”* Looting of the standing crop gpes on 
at all sidcsL The cries of the rabble are heard: ” Quick, 
slave, with a knife^ cut a mouthful of fodder from this 
bean field. Who can tell the fate of his crop when we are 
gone ? ** The picture is dramatically true to life “ There 
poor unattended nobles* o^ierwheltned with the toil 
worry of conveying their provisions upon faihring ox^f 
provided by wretched village householders* and obtain™ 
with difficultythemselves grasped their domestic appun 
tcnanccs, grumbling as follows Only let this ooc 

* OafitI^" p. 187. ’ * P- 
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expedition be gone and done with/ ^Let it go to the 
bottotn of hell/ * An end to this world of thirst'" ^ 

Oil all sides the peacefial villagers fled, ‘^othc/Sp despondent 
at the plunder of their ripe grain, had come forth, wives 
and all, to bemoan their cstetes, and to the imminent risk 
of their lives, grief dismissing fear, had begun to censure 
their sovereign, crying t * Whereas the king ?' * What right 
has he to be king f " ^ What a king! * 

The king on his march turned aside to save his sister, 
Rajya ^^ripfrom burning herself to death, and vowed that he 
and she would both join the Buddhist order when all his 
designs had been accompliished. 

The narrative ends before Harsha Vardhana Anally 
overthrew all his opponents, and established hiciself as 
one of the few ruonarchs who essayed to build up an 
empire from out the shifting interests of rival creeds and 
divided principal ities. 

The extent of India was. however, too vast; the incon¬ 
gruous race-elements it held too diverse and scattered ; 
the caste restrictions too firmly planted j the leligious 
divisions too deeply founded Jn the life-histoiy of the 
people, to give hope in those early ages that India from 
the Himalayas to the Vindhyas^ much Jess to Cape 
Comorin, from Dvaraka to KtUghat, would ever throb 
with the one great racial feeling and purpose that makes 
a Fath&land, It remains for the future to watch and 
mark how the dividing lines of old are breaking down, 
and how, where race and caste and creed no longer hold 
the people asunder^ they may combine to deroand the 
ruling of their own national life 

Iti the midst of the changing scene Aryan ism and 
Br^manism remained unmoved, watching all and noting all 
from their own safe retreat, heedl^ of kings and warriors^ 
battles and contests, greed for empire; and the coming 
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atortn, the tramp of passing bands of fighting men, the 
flames of burning towns, the wteck of principalities, the 
aggrandisement of new conquexora, and the submtssaoii of 
the people, all of which were but the cnide factors where¬ 
with poets and dreamers might fashion their drama of the 
world’s history. 

The classic beauties of the early drama, the romances 
and lyrics are all that later Aryanism has left us, from 
which may be shadowed out something of the ‘'very ^ 
and body of the timK" 



CHAPTER Xft 


THE DRAWA- 

To andcTstand the fiill dgnificaiiec of the InHneiKc 
Aryanism had on the Jangn^igc and Litcmtaifi of India as 
a wholfip somewhat must be rcalLicd of the actual results 
at^'ned, and the dements on which these influences had 
to work. 

From the last Census returns^ the population of India, 
excluding cumbered at nearly 3gS,OOopoo 

of people; Indo-Aiyan vernaculars were spoken by 
^EOvempoo; the Dm vidian languages by only 53 , 000 ^ 000 * 
the rest of the populace speaking other languagt^ 

While in the literature of India the Vedic Sanskrit 
becBuie modihed into the later classical Language, mfm 
or ]i^ artifidal in its structure, it further^ from about 
some five hundr^ years before Christ, broke down into a 
vernacular knowD as ** Fmkrit>"* which existEd up to about 
lOQQ A.D. 

The Eastern branch of this Prakrit was the Magadhi, 
spoken in Magadha, or South Buhar, while the Western 
branch was the Saumsenl, spoken in the lauds lying between 
the Ganges and Jumna. Intermediate between these two 
dbtinctivc homes of the Ar^mn culture lay the land, the 
veruacuLar of whose people showed traces of connection 

* Cen&u ctf t^Th 

* Gdenoo^ “ Vflrnactilprs,.'^ (OcColici l89|J- 
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with both the M^adhl and the Sauraseni, so that it was 
called the Ardha Magadhip or Half Magadht 

Outside these three distinctive branches of the Aiyan 
vernacular, the spoken language of the North-Western dis¬ 
trict was known as the " ApabramSa,”' or decayed language 
From these four vernaculars all the modem Aryan 
vernaculars of India have descended, as shown in the 
folio wing tabic taken from Mr Grierson^s article in the 
CaJcMUa to which reference has been already 

made. 


Vewe SAnnrr 

Out PfMwtt 
I 


Wurnuji P>AK¥rr 


£UT»r r MiPkIT 




SAaiU*>^i PMfkptT AkDUPMAtilAEfMl PlLU£klT HAOMrifl FJLMililT 

\ - \ -^^ 

MJlEiPbMl <UuDt UtIuUI Vpttunal 


SmipmI ILuHHJml SpJiLUUt GpuJjipjhl Af JhtI siAiUtuiiml 


jjpjjrjUl Uiiral 


OlAE^IHfTt 
t, Bsti 

Ik 

|i UnlQ 

j|. 

9 . Hlih Hilidt 


The term Hindi is here used by Mr Gricfson, not as 
including the dialects of Kajput^a, the Baiswari of Oudh, 
and the distmet dialect of Bchar, but more scientifically 
to connote all the dialects of the North-West Provinces 
from Cawnpur westwandsL^ The Eraj dialect fa that of 
the Gangetic Doab, south to Agra, northward to Mult^ 
and Delhi, thence beyond the Siv^ik Hills. Kanaujl 
runs down the lower Doab to the south-east of Cawnpor 
towards AlLahab^, where it merges into Baiswart 

Urdu fa the mixed language that grew up in the camp 

1 Crkrpcin, " lnd&-Aijiuj VerDACulHRi” p* 264- 
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of the MughaJ invaders of India who used the local 
gfaunnar, chiefly that of Braj^ to cement together a 
vocabulary mainly composed of Indian and foreign worda 
When used for lltcray purposes by the MussalmanSp the 
vocabulary employed was mainly Persian or Arabic. 
When as a lirtg^aa Jran^ for the people spisaking 

the varied dialects of Hindustan^ the vocabulary is mainly 
composed of the common v^ords of the markct-plitce, and 
the buguage itself called Hindustanf ts readily intelligible 
to Hindus and Muhamniadans alike. High Hindi h 
purely a book language evolved under the mflncnce of 
the Englbh, who Induced native writers to compose works 
for general use in a form of Hindustani^ in which all the 
wor^ of Arabic or Persian origin were omitted^ Sanskrit 
words being employed in their place. 

Great as has been the spread of languages finding their 
source in Aryan Sanskrit^ still greater has been the classic 
infliience of the Aryan literature itself on the whole 
thought and mode of expression of the great mass of the 
population with which Aryanism has come m contact 
Everywhere, even to the remotest Soutbt the Aryan 
literature of India spread^ and became the model for all 
classic composition! the means for the education and 
advancement of the people towards tramed and ordered 
thought The drama here exercised its own fufltience. 
There h a vast difFereucc between the stately repose 
of the cultured though somewhat artificial early Sanskrit 
dramas^ and the primitive revel of dance and song, to be 
seen in evcfy Indian village,^ when the temple deity is led 
forth on Its high and costly decorated car, and the dancing- 
girls** with measured step and mystic gestures, march in 
fronts Singing the deeds the god has done, and the joys of 
which its worshippers partake. In everj' stef^ and every 
motioOp in every sign of the upheld hands and movement 

* ftic VedJi,** L lA I, ], 9S4 i AihAna-redi,"' wL i, + 1 * 
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of the dandng-gid'a swaying body, the dramatic gestures 
and rhythmic movemeiits all denote an advance in reasoQ«d 
thought far be>^ond the fierce dances of the wild untamed 
tribesmen, who still live in the hill tracks Ln thetr barbaric 
freedom. 

fn their remote mountainous and fever-smitten homes 
the sava^ folk in their tribal war dances love to reheaw 
their fierce fights and the s1a3ung of their enemies^ or 
sometimes in their gentler moods to imitate the dandug 
and cooing of birdS| peacocks, or jungle-fowl. Even in 
these forest tracks^ it may be seen how the play instincts 
of the rude untutored races are even to-day being 
trained to higher purposes. 

To the chance traveller in these tracks, perhaps nothing 
maybe visible but these imitative danc^ of the savage 
folk. In the half^frenzied dance the warriors still revel in 
their mimic combats; every now and then some chief 
falls into an ecstatic trancCi and his gesticulations show 
that he believes himself possessed by some evil spirit or 
some god whose commaiids or decrees he pours forth in 
wild cries that rush incoherently from his foammg Mps^ 
The savage expresses in his own way the instincts and 
superstitious fc^rs his reason has not yet restrained 
Anunism rules the people who fancy that each bumiiig 
hjll^ haunted grove^ and fever-laden rill is endowed with 
spirit life. 

These are the factors Br^hmanistn has to work on and 
mould to its own purposes 

As the forests are cleared from the mountain's side, and 
the land prepared for pertnanml cultivation, Br^mans 
and lowland traders take up their abode among the 
ruder Indigenous races, and Hindu bm slowly works its 
way towards its own advancement The BrMiinans 
to be found in such districts may be schoolmastfiKji 
village merchauU, laud*owner3* or agents for some over- 
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lord, to ontward appearance coldly indifTerent to the 
¥iays and bdiefe of the rude hill folk from whom they 
hold aloof in their pride of learomg and pride of birth. 
The influence of the Brahman, and the spell of Hindnismr 
is, nevertheless, ever at work in its tendency to turn the 
people from their more savage rites^ and bring theta 
within the fold of Hinduism, with aJl its gods and class 
restrictions. 

The stranger may moii^e among the villages and mark 
somewhat of outward change The elder people are 
becoming more settled ; their axes may perhaps be losing 
their ancient form, and changing gradually to forms suited 
for agricultural purposes. The Ixslt of cultivated land is. 
extending deeper into the surrounding forest, and a school 
perhaps has b^n established. Should the strange desire 
to see how the Bt^man schoolmaster trains the village 
children^ he can note how th^e chiidreti sit for hours 
learning to make letters and figures, by using their fingers 
to write in the dust, and to read, reckon, aud recite by 
repeating all together sentence after sentence their simpte 
lessons. There is, howev^fp the legendary history of the 
god honoured by the preceptor to be Icamcd, and so 
much as is necessary of the myths and lablcs, on which 
popular Hinduism is based. 

Here the drama plays its part. In Vedic literature* in 
the temple dances, and in the wild^ savage war dances and 
uncouth reveb of the aboriginal folk^ its past origin can be 
traced^ but nowhere can its course of devdopment into the 
form in which it first appears, full grown in the masterpieces 
of classic Sanskrit times, be foilowcd. The form in which 
it U found among the people themsdves can be best seen 
by asking the Brahman preceptor to bid his pup^b perform 
an act or two of some drama he has taught them. No 
preparations are necessary. The play will take place in 
the centre of the village or near the traveller's tents. There 
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ia the evening time the villagers will assentble; seat them¬ 
selves in rows, all sedate and grave, iinnoticing the clear 
Starlit canopy of Heaven above, and ring of fire that, 
running along the distant mountain side„ clears the fevered 
jungles. 

In the centre of the front rank will be seated the 
stranger; at his sidc^ fitting on a rug^ will be the few 
Brahmans the village contains^—it may be only the 
Brahman pr^eptor—the vtUage tradersp and officLak 
Behind, the ruder folk and aboriginal tribesmen stand 
or sit on their beds in native fashion. 

There is go scenery. Two torch-bearers stand to tight 
and left, their Bating torches dripping burning oil on to 
the ground- To one aide sit the musiciansi both in¬ 
cessantly and untiringly beating with their hngers a 
hide-covered drum^ The actors stand at hrst behind 
one of the torch - bearers. Many are the disputes as 
to the setting of the piece and arraying of the boy 
actors. Alt, audience, actors, and torch-bearers, talk in 
high toncs^ yet all goes pleasantly. 

Slowly from among the actors one boy moves forward^ 
with feet shuffling along the ground in unison with the 
beat of the drum. He wi^ars a high head-dress covered 
with tinsel and coloured glass, which sparkle now and then 
as the torches Bare up; his face is fixed in an immoveable 
stare; his hands arc held still, the palms tamed towards 
the audienceL His part he recites in prose and verse, his 
voice ever in rhythm with the music. The spectators are 
wrapped in dreamy blUs; they glance furtively at the 
foreigner to see if he is pleased, yet they no more than 
the Ibreigner understand one word of what is saidk for 
the opening tines are in Sanskrit verse, composed by 
the preceptor. The audience merely knows the purpart 
of the story represented. 

As the chief actor plays his part the others move to and 
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fro as they will Until the time arri^ea for them to take 
part m the action they hold a white or coloured shawl m 
(ront of them^ to let the audience nnderstajnd that they 
are not supposed to be seen. 

They now drop their screen and commence their part 
Th^ are five in numbeTp all dressed as girb* in the 
meantime, the first actor, with his shawl concealing him, is 
hoisted by some attendants, with much talking, on to the 
top of a post, and held then^ seated on a cross-piece of 
wood. A light at last dawns co the spectators The first 
actor is the god Krishna in his youth, the five others are 
the five milkmaids who have come to bathe in the rivw 
Jumna, not knowing that the god is watching them. The 
play goes on ; the five milkmaids lay their outer white robes 
on the ground and pretend to bathe, singing songs In the 
local vernacular, mingled with praise of Krishna, all now 
more or less mtejligi ble to the audience Krishna descends 
from the tree, creeps near where the girls are supposed to 
be talking, steals their clothes, and then is hoisted back to 
the cross-piece on the top of the pole The milkmaids 
dk^over their loss and come walling to Krishna, declare 
their love and devotion, and beg the return of dieir 
garments. 

For hours the play continues. The people never wea 4 y 
of the monotonous cadence of the actors* voices* relieved 
now and then by the local Jokes and coarse allusions of 
the bufibont generally represented as a Brahman. 

Beneath the whol^ perforiziance can be seen the efifort 
to represemt, as it were, in the guise of a m3^tefy play^ the 
deeds of Krishna and the joy of those who worship him, 
for though *5ome kmiw him and sought him as a son, 
some as a friend, some as an enemy* some as a lover; 
in the end all obtained the blessing of deliverance and 
ecnancipation*"* ^ 


I Wllldw, '^tTiodM UlytMogf," jK i^di 
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It is impossible to tx^ioe any connection between repre¬ 
sentations such as these or other dramatic forms found 
among the people, and the artificial drama of classic 
Sanskrit This classic drama appears in [ndia perfected 
and formed, alTbrdini^ no conclusive evidence as to whether 
it arose indigenously, or derived its classic impress from 
outside sources. The derivation of the terms " natya*' and 
“oataka," applied to dramatic representations,^ from a root 
"^tiat,'‘a corruption of '^orit," " to danccp*^ brings no fresh 
light to bear on the subject The no doubt striking 
resemblances betivecii the best known Sar^skrit plays and 
those of Terence and Plaiittis have been hdd to Justify the 
assumption that the Indian da$5ic drama borrowed its form 
from Grecian and Roman sources^* The que^oup so 1 ^, 
has received no final answen* 

The drama that may be taken as most typical of the 
earliest form of the cla^k school, and as giving a picture 
of Indian life about the commencemetit of the Christian 
erai more life-like and less artificiaJ than any other known 
Indian diarnap is the play of the *“Mud Cait," the 
“ Mricchakatika,"' of unknown date and author^ 

The play itself has movement enough and Is sufficictiOy 
realistic to be easily adapted to ensure a favourable 

^ WibiH], ‘' Theatre of tll« Hinda^*^ p, stut 

* ** tivdiKfae AltETtumikandE!;,” IK 507. 

* Sii L^i '^Thiitre ladiaip^fof ucmectiva betifi WH (ij ttw 

uid “sw™ cuncaii" fp. 35SJ - (a) lin* vTtll" *Uid fp. 3S0J3 

(33 the uul "mkf gloriociis’' 3 ^): {4) Indtin ^ 

"yuraiuka” » derimi fiam ihc KcogiLitbd rine, pfoloc^ 

divtsDD into actip etc, fpu M tJic sul:^ relatei to litentuK, it li w4 

fanlirr Fd^cd Ca bcfe. It Still nzomiiu (on iIkac wlia Ait«l t 
In prmre it roortr Canclciavely (Kan up tq the preset has beta dMfc 
e^Kcially, ^'GnecD-R^an Inflotncc on tho CInJkitEon of Mdcni 
UengiK if-x IIL 1889% 

* Ascnbcd te J^dio afthe sijth ct^Ltnty A-Urp HsclieK hS^Co1.JiC0^ 

(Ml Alonkin UtcTMturep" J.K.A.S, p. 3S4. Ftm ifiterpil 

erkkttce t idMtild, IF ducmsui^ the itpjfk frotn a liEEmy stiind|ioii!i, pM™ ^ 
the Ltmc of Kilidaiia. 
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reception in an English theatre. It was pUyed only a 
few years ago at the Royal Court Thi^tre in Berlin^ as 
well as at the Court Theatre at Munichp w^hcre it lotised 
enthusiasm sufficient to recall the actors dght times before 
the curtain. The play as tJicre acted was adapted for the 
stage from the well-known and accurate German translation 
of Bohtlingk. For the English student of litcratuie, or for 
the lover of the drama, there is a trajislation by Horace 
Hay man Wilson, which, meritorious and skilful though it 
be, fails to preserve the form of the original 

The play Is in Sanskrit^ mingled with the Prakrits^ eleven 
of the characters speaking Sauraseni, two AvantJ^ one 
Fraciya, sis£ MagadhI, the king's brother-in-law, the keeper 
of the gambling house, the low caste Chanditlas and 
acolytes speaking Apabram^ The play opens with a 
bcucdiction to Siva* the dread god, whose blue neck, 
when encircled willi the clinging arm of his wjfc^ 
Parvatj^ gleams like a dark doud crossed by a running 
line of lightning.^ 

The “ Slitradhara," ^ or stage-manager, first enters, and 
speaks in praise of the play and its author^ The play, he 
states, is to treat of love and real life. The name of the 
author is declared to be Sudraka^ first of warriors," with the 
walkof a noble elephant, the of a chakora bird, the face 
of a full moon, who, though a king, became a poet qf 
unfathomable learning. He kneur w^ell the" Rig and Sama 
Vedaa," mathematics^ the art of singmgr dancing, and 
vvauton dalliance, and the management of elephants^ The 
stage-managea' then narrates how this kingly author lost 
his e3^ight, had it restored to him by the favour of ^iva, 
then placed his son on the throne^ performed the great 
horse sacrifice, and, at the age of one hundred ytiars and 
ten da>^, ended his life by entering the fire. By this 
Sudraka the play was written to tell how, in the town of 

* WilMO, Ihc Jlindna," vnL i. p. 
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Avanti, a young but poor Brahman, Chamdatta, iwaa lovied 
by Vasantaseni, a wanton like unto the goddess of Spnr^j 
and how from that pleasant love-feast arose [n the course 
of fate the triumph of right couduct over the wickedness ol 
judicial enquiry and the behaviour of the bad. The place 
of action of the drama is in the wealthy city of Avanti, or 
Ujjaiii. The time of opening is a day of festival The 
streets are decorated; girls grind paint to adorn the house 
fronts; flowers are being strung to form festoons; from the 
bouses comes the scent of savoury cooking. The giver of 
the feast but waits for a worthy Brahman to partake first 
of the viands so tjiat the feast may commence. This gives 
opportunity for the mention of Charudatta^s name, for no 
actor may appear until his name is introducetL Chanidatla 
then at length appears^ dejected and downcast, sighing 
deeply as he presents an offering before the threshold of 
his house to the household godi As he scatters the scanty 
store he sighs, and looking upward redtes in Sanskrit verse 
his lament — 


“'The amplt ofTeruig to this the thivahold of my hmue,»S5 qoic'Wsi 
in former daySj borne away by swans and enme* ; now it fiilli 
bat a mere handful on the half-grown gras* to be sought out 
by worms.^ 


[His friend Maiueyo, a Brahman, the “ Vidashala,^ or funUiar 
companion of the hem^ then caters and presents Charodaltt 
with a jasminc-secntcd robe^ seat by iho giver of the fcait 
As Charudatta receives the robe^ he remsuns pltingttl tfl 
thought] 

*' Bho t ^ cries Maitreya, “ why should you now pofider?"” 

“ AJas, my bicn d," answers Charudatta, “ happiness to nne plunged in 
sorrows gleams but as the gLtiumer of a lamp amid de^ 

HESS. The man who ^nks limn wealth to poveriy a oeW 
indeed ; he fires but bound in the besdy." 

MAlTRKVA [^irir].—Is then death to be preferred to poverty?* Ana 
quickly corttes the aitswer: 

« Death is by aae preferred to poverty. Death is hot fletdnf 
poverty is unending wrruw.^ 
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MAmEVA.~NAy, tq you, your wt^th aU beslpwed o* levied fneudj^ 
ynuT poireriy is to be admifcd, just as is tike plory of ibe waning 
moon when its fail tqriglitii«» is snalclicd away by the iimnortal 
gods. 

CllAitVDATTA.—Fni^d I Truly I tiJce no heed of my lost wealth. By 
the course of fate ridies come and go. Oac thought bums 
and that is how the world falls oif foMii fneodship wiih one 
whose wealth has ded. Then frorn poverty flows shame; 
wrap^d round by shame ooeV ^e is lost; devoid of f^e 
one is despised ; then come deep despondency and gricC The 
mind then sunk la sorrow grows weak, the man sinks [ov« 
Wealth once goue^ all other losses foilow. 

M aii^kva.—C ease romenting, fHcnd. Wealth is bm a trivial ihiog. 

Cha^udattk. — Friend I Poverty oi-crwhelms one w'ith thought 
Sneertd at by strangens and the tme strength of our enerniet^ 
it is the jest of friends and cauK of scora of one^s own relatiEms. 
It makes one long for the solitude of the forest, there to be 
frem the reproach of one’s own wife. The dm of sorrow 
lingers in the hcarti it bums not ouL Friend, go, ihc oAhrings 
to the hous^old deities ha we now been made ; go, offer them 
to the Mothers at the cross-roads^ 

MAITHEYA—I go OOL 

Cmarudatta.—W hy f 

MArntEVA.—Why Ehould one hemour the gods f By you they him 
been long honoored, yd they are not favouiahlc- 

CHAltUliATTA.—Friend 1 Not So, not m Where the gods are wni^ 
■hipped by holy meii with olferidg^ pciaanc^ mind and woidsi 
they are ever pleased Consider^ bear the offerings to the 
Mothers. 

Mahheva-—B hol I shall not gOL Send some one dst For me 
cveiythipg appears tamed the wrong way remad ■: right ii left* 
and left right,jEist like an ima^ seen in a ndmnL Besidcsthu^ 
at this lime of night oa the high road daacing-girts, lewd men, 
servants and ndadnas uf the king wander about, and I might 
be sebed just as the moow wu by the black serpent on the 
lookHdot for a frag. What shall you do seated here? 

C|]ARUi>atTj^^Sq be it* Slay thco^ and I shall engage myself in 
reb'gidus medtiaLiom 

tFafcr IS Asatd 6sAijrd rfwn].^Suyp Vasantasena, stay. 

plien enters Vasantasmi, followed by the kb^s hrother-ui-Iaw, 
bis compaoiem a lewd parasite and a sernuL] 

Tit* CofcfFAfftQF*—VasaniasenJ. 1 itay^ stay I Why* fttnn your 

B 
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ftntle grace abandoned, yocir feet ever gleaming in the danc^ 
thctiwn here and there, your eyes throwing out side giancei, 
anuQiis and tretiiblang> do you fly Hte a deer stvtJed by the 
pursuing hunter- 

Kiwg’s BHOTHER-iif-LAWj THE PRINCE.—Stay. desLT Vasaniasini, stay. 
Why art you going ? Why do you mn f ^Vhy fly stumtflingf 
Cenile one, be quieted, you shalll not die^ thortforf stay 
My heart with love is humliig like flesh fallen on the burning 
coat. 

Attrndaptt.—S tay, honoured lady, slay. Frightened, you go^ sister 
mine, like a hot weather pea<hcn with spread-ool tail, wfaila 
my rtspecled master quickly follows like a young hound in 
the forest. 

Attendant-— VaiMtasenfl I stay, stay* Why do you go shaSemg 
like the young plantain tree, the edge of your red robe fluttering 
in the wind, scattering forth the opening buds from the m$ssa 
ofnd lotuses, jujl like a cave of red ochre burst in pieces by 
an ase. 

Prince.-S tay, Vasintasenfl, stay I Inflaming my lovct bom of the 
bodiless gijd of love, cruelly driving il«P fn>m ^ 

night, you fly. stricken with fear, stumbling and slippingr 
have faJJen into my possession, KuntJ rain that of Rlvaai 

Attendant-V asantaseni t Why do you with ymir step* 

mine? Like a snake dreading the Idng of bird5 you sp™ 
away* But 1 oulslrip the rushing wind In seiung you, O 
best of litnbed, there is to me no efh^rt. 

Prince.— Sir, Sir I L have called her the scourge of money^ir^ct^ 
the (Uh-eateTj the wanton^ no-nosed, deslroytr of lamlliei, 
unowned, the tieasure'-casket of Cupid, a keeper of lewd homes, 
an adorned port, a pArrat, a harlot; by rr>e these len names 
have been made Ibr her, yet she loves me not. ^ 

Attendant-— Why do you fly disturbed by feari With your 

beaten by your swaying earrings, just as the Vina struck by * 
Vita with the flnger-nails. 

Prince.— Why do you fly, like DraupadH from RSma, all your 
ornaments jinking as yon go? 

Attendant.—T ike now the king^s brother-in-law, and ym 

cat fish and flesh. Dogs wait not in a dead man's house i 
search of these. Honouied Vasaniaaena, why do 
overcome with fear, bearing on your bip yonr gar^d M mm 
folds, gleaming with speckled stars like pearls, with yow 
deep dynd with red paint, like the dty goddess? 

^ The ipiahei h«t, a» diewhere, make* hiiiDor«ii bhmden* 
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ddsdy foUowoJ by a. is the forest 
ihe fos by di^s J you ay quickly, hnnyicg with sp«d bw^J 
toy heart With lU covering. uwnn^ 

[ VasaitfAtatA trUi fcr Jkt!f>\ 

Fkince Sir J There are toen. 

Attbndast.—F ear nat, fcar not. 

Vasaw tasrwA.—M adaniki r Madaniks i 

AtterdaNT [t^gAinjf}.—Foo% she swniBens licr aitendanta. 
PRIHCE.-Sir, Sir I She seeks wtnnen. 

Attehdaht.—T hen whatf 

PttiNCB. I am a here. ] can kill a huadred wnmeo. 

VASAKTiBERA [""V pto eerJ-Aks, alas ( E,efi my atteadanu 

hav* dk&appeartd^ I inq4it indeed protect m wlf 
AtTEpfDANT.—Searcb [ scaricti E 

PBtWCa.-Dear Vasantrsenl I Cry. cry not for aid. Who can heTp 

of rte h^ Now see. now »«, the sword is sharp and the 
h^ ready, Wc cut off the head or we slay. There ii 
o^ur ruotong away. One who is aboat to di* does Mt uldy 

VASANTASEIf^—Sir,, | am bot a from.m- 
ATTElfDAJVT.-Fpr that aJone you wlU be pi^rvcii 
FI11KC3S.—For that alont you wiM not die, 

VASANTAspA fw:/4_Howc¥eo his very courtesy en,,^ms fea,. 

^ 'f ** “ fb™ [“AwsdJ—Then yon desire some jewdA 
Atthnu^.—F orfeod ns. Lady VasaaiaseoA. The gsudener d«ites 
not to steal flowers. Tfacietore there is no fear for your jewels- 
VasANTASENi^Then what indeed now i )™r jewel* 

PHiifcR-Thai I, a god like here, a nwi, ao incamation of wealth, 
am to M IOk.’ed. ^ 

PWNct drs Awrf, W toughing jimtfy, mistoMug Hu J. 

fWAoe Shouu/ (Santa) for «ir5r,u' {to«,7)J-Nob1esir,see 
BOW, how courteuus is this young danciqs-girl, since she asks 
toe. Are yon weary, are yon tired. I have gone to no other 

h^y\’ **'«*■ **1' bead, and fay my 
fee^ that by following close on yon I have become wtstiv 
and ured- ^ 

AtTEKDAlrr.—"^e fool imagines the girl says "be rested,- when she 
»es fnifead i»l* Vasaitiucnl, your house is that of a 
dwicmg-gif}, open to alL Yon, a wanton, are like the wayside 
creeper iw.iyed equally by peacock and crow. 

ASASTAStdA.—Merit and not power is truly the only ^love- 
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Pdiucv _She ts a dvieinf'Eiri fnnn ber birth. Fnia the dav ibt 

first saw Charvdatta La the temple af the Cod of Lav^ ifae hu 
bcctiine enamouitd of Jiiiiii aod will not benil to my *ilL Take 
hifi bouse IS neaTp see ibst she eseape not li jin out h siwl^ 
AnESDAirr OM Priscb [affi*],—Wbatl the fool blurts out what he 
shoald hitJt VaSftnLasenft in love with Cbamdatta 1 then tmiy 
pearls match pearls. Let the fool go. 1 shall aid Vasantaswl 
M&w/j Hollo I all ia deep darltness. The house of Cbantdaita 
is to the left, t* I* v/kispfr'\ Vasantasena, conceal yeunelf in 
the evening darleness lihe lightning shut in by heavy 
let not the perfuine from your garlands nor sound of your jewels 
belray you. 

[Vaga^ta^ fpS reraoi/^s her garlands and jerfds, and feels ber w?y 
by the side wall of Charudalta's boust Charudalta ii 
inside his hotise with MaiLrcya and a female serwanL] 
CHARtPDAtTJL—My praym are now endecL Go, pres*nl the offerings 
to the Motheni 

Maitreva.— 1 go not t ^ 

Ci£AaVDATTA.—Aljua E From p&verty of a man, even hi* heed 

not bis words- His power is laughed at; cwme desijres hiJ 
af^quaintanccy nor speaks to him with respect Tmly poverty 
is the siAih great sin. 

MAlTftEVA-—O friend, if I must go^ iheo let th* servant go with me 
as a companian# 

Charotatta.—B e It so. 

[As the servant i^tos a light* NfailreyB opcm the :Kde doorp near 
which stands Vasantastniy who, as ihe servant appioadies, 
blows out. the light with the end of her gamentj 
Maitreva I by the opening of iJiC dt»T the hght has 

beta eKtiogotshed- Pass outp aervantp whde 1 go again loaide to 
relight the Lampr 

[The servant goes into the street, where she is seized by the pfince 
and hJs altendant. She cries out-] 

The Prince-— See* scei I have seiied Vasamasena. Kecogn^J^ 1^ 
dying by the perfume of her garlaml i have seued her by tne 
bail of her hcajd Now let her cry* weep, and rage on 
the gods. 

ITht ftervant cries out, and Maitreya retunss with au upriiKd 
stick.] 

auiTHEVA.—Shame I a dog in hU own hoase would ^ 

this violence. How much more I* a BrtbrEuoi ? Watn 
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knotted stick, roujK as our fale^ I shall srind l^ke dried up 
iwk y™ heads with blows. [S^ng Are, Art, had 

QiaOi, this is not Ht. If tbo honourtd Chamdalla be pwr^ what 
then f Has he not made aH UjjayiTi nenowtied hy his merits- 
Why, ihcn, is ihere this disgrace of stranf^ers enirriuit hit 
housef 

Attendakt on Pkince.—G mt Dr^klmmii, stay, stay, we catnc not 
throogh insolence ; one loved by us was sought, 

Maitreva.—W ho ? This servant f 

AITENdakt.-—A vert ihe tin. No, oue who it as firft. She ii now 
loaL By our mistake this insolence has demurred. Take uoir 
this sword, and let all be yom s%vni amda/ 

The Pb-ince.—O f whom aie you afraid f Who is thit dmnultttn who 
has no food in hts house f Who is he f slave from his birth* 
and wn of a slave from her bbth. Is be a renowned wEurior 
or one of the heroes of old? 

ATTEtf DAKT [™>fjg'3.—^Fool f he is the noble Chamdotta. The tree of 
plenty to the poor, bowed dawn by its own good fruits. He is 
the support of all good people, the model of all tratning, the 
toachstone of good behaviour, the booudaiy shore of decorum, 
the doer of good^ the despiser of nonep a mine of manly merit, 
courteous, gentle^ and strongs He aiane is worthy of praisei 
He aJooo lives, othett merely breaiEhe Let us go. 

PllNCE.—What I without Vasantasena? I sh al l not go until 1 
get her^ 

Attendaht^^Ah elephant may be held by a rtpe. a horse by a 
bridle, but have you not heard that a woman can only be held 
by her heart ? Let ns go ^ 

PRINCE [Af^Vr^ Hold I you crow^foot headed fooL 

Tell that beggar, Charudatta^ thai since the day Vasanlaseni 
saw him in the temple of the God of Love she has become 
enamourtd of him. As 1 sor^ht to stme her by force she has 
now entered bis boost If now be deliver her into my hands 
he wins my firm aiSectioo, if not^ my deadly hatred. Ck^ in and 
teU him this, else 1 shali chaw your head like a nut arunched 
beneath a door 

[Maltrey-a commands the servant to say nothing of the affray to 
Chamdatta, so ns not to increase the distress of hit ill'frde. 

CharudattA In bis house mlstakefl Vasantaies^, who has entered in 
the djufcness, for his tervnntt nnd balds out to her the jasiniw 
robe, dirtcting her to take it to hii child, Bohiseiis, Jts the 
night is cold.] 
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VasaMTASENA \ssidl \.— He touceives that I am me hii servants 
UaJnng th* mbe.'] Stnutge, the robe is scented with the pcrivine 
crfjuujiiwflCNweis. ThenheisnotyelItidiHemilloeverjrthdig. 

[Chanidaiia, cm discsverinff hii mistake, apologises. VasMtaseiii 
asks permission » leave her casket of jewels at his hetise; 
Chamdatta conseais, and the first act ends hy her being 
escorted home by Chamdalt* and Maltrtyfl.] 

The second act introduces the home of Vasantasenh, 
both the inside of the house being s«ii and also a street 
with a small, empty templet 

A servarit plys Vasantasena with questions concerning 
Charudatta. A cry is heard from the street, announcing that 
a gambler has fled from a gaming-house without having 
paid ten gold pieces which he had lost The keeper of 
the gaming-house and other gamblers are pursuing him to 
make him pay his debts. The gambler appears, bentoaD- 
ing his bad luck and passion for gambling. Seeing the 
temple empty he enters, and stands there as if he were tlw 
image of the god The pursuers sit down before the temple 
and proceed to play. The first gambler, unable to listen to 
the rattle of the dice, rushes from his place in theteiaple 
to join in the gamt He is seissed and beaten; a riot 
occurs, during which he escapes and flies for safety mto 
the house of Vasantasena, who, on hearing that he had 
been In the service of Charudatta, seuds out to the keeps 
of the gambling-house and his associates a bracelet in 
payment of the debt The gambler, overcome by ha 
disgrace, departs, declaring his intention of beeomiug a 
Buddhist mendicant. 

In the third act a dissipated Brahman, in love 
attendant of Vasantasenli, steals the jewel caskrt c^ h ^ 

Vasantasena to the care of Charudatta. The midnight s(^ 
depicting the cutting through of the wall of 
house, the entry and seizure of the casket, is a most su 
picture of Hindu ingenuity. It is too long and minu _ ^ 
its descriptions for Western ideas, but in the Elast, w 
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cvcjy resticffii want is swn satiated* an audience gladly 
luxuriates in these subdued efTccts. 

When Charudatta'a wire hears of the loss* she sends all 
that remains of her wealth—a wondrous string of pearls— 
to her husband, telling him to save his honour by forward¬ 
ing them to Vasantaseua in exchange for the lost casket. 

The fourth act shows Vasantascna*s house. The burglar 
of the night before brings the casket of jewels to his 
mistress, the attendant of VasantasenS, by whom the 
casket is restored to Vasantasena, who rewards her 
servant by giving her In marriage to the now reformed 
Brahman robber^ 

So far the imagery throitvs a vivid light on the people* 
their thoughts and mode of life. The unity of action is 
now bmkeu by Introducing Into the main plot a second 
plot, id which is well depicted the petty intrigUfss surround¬ 
ing the downfall of a local chieftain and uprising of a new 
dynasty. 

As the Br^man robber and his wife depart from the 
house of Vasantasenfi a herald's cry is heard i— 

"Hoi hoi ihwt Eho l The Idug's hmth^'in4aw hereby procla^ 
It bas been prophesied Lbat one ATyaka, a cow-berdi shall yet 
bccQine king. How let each udjg bear and remain content in 
bis own places for the King l^^laka has taken tbe row-berd 
Aryaka ajid placed biirt in n deep dttn}|f«Kk” 

The BiiuiJjk:A!f Kobser.—A las I the King Palaka has bociod my dear 
friend Aryaka, and I am about to marry. AIh fate S In thk 
world two things ajre very dear to a man, a fiiend, and a wift 
Better* however, than even one hundred fair gliis is one dear 
friend. 1 go not borne. 

[The Bribtnan at once sends his ntw wifc to hb borne, and 
hastens bimsetf to raise a band to leteasc Aryalra from the 
violence of the migaing king* Pataka. Maiimya next enters 
VasantaseM^s bouse, and tells her of the Ion of the casket. 
He presents tn her ibe string of pearls in exchange, and she 
smilingly announces ber intentioa of vbitrng CbarudaltOu] 

The fifth act ushers in the tempestuous suddenness of a 
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tropica! stoftn preludingf the love of Charudatta and 
Vaaantasenl. Charudatta is seated ia his pleasnre-ganlen, 
awaiting the visit of Vasantaseni; who hastens to his side' 
defying at] the evil omens that hover round 

** Let the clouds h\t In torrents, thuoder rwiTi 
And HeAwm's red bolt dart fiery to the grtmiid. 

The daundess daime] Mthful love inspEres 
Treads boldly on nor dreads the maddenm^ starm.* ^ 

[Chamdatta neceiTes her ifenUy, and prays her ^ot to retiJe lie 
cloud!] 

“Reprove it net, for let the rain descend. 

The heavens stHI lour and wide the lightning launch 
A hundred Onmes ; they have befriended mep 
And given me her for whom t sighed in 

In the sixth act Vsisantasena awakerts in the house *f 
Charudatta to find that he has gone to a neighbonring 
plcasure^garden^ having left a message that she is to follow. 
Her carries awaits her. Before she enters^ the driver 
discovers that he has forgotten the cushions, and drives off 
to fetch them. In his absenccp the carriage of the king's 
brother-in daw passes down the street In the press of the 
tra/fie jts driver stays it at the door of Charudatta^s house, 
and descends to clear the road. Vasantasen^ taking it for 
her own, ascend^ and is driven away» 

The rebel Aryaka now appears on the stage; He ts 
fettered, having escaped from the kingfs dungeon. He 
bewails his lot, and, seeing Vasantasena^s empty carrE^ge^ 
ascends it, and is driven to the pleasure-garden, where he is 
met by Charudatta, who, pitying his condition, removes his 
fetters, gives him a swordp and directs him to escape from 
the town. 

The seventh act takes place in the same plcasure-gaidca 
The gambler, who has turned a Buddhist mendicant, 

^ Wllm, " of the Hiudcta/^ vol. L j*, 9?. * /ih^. ^ ^ 
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appears, and ts met by the kingfa bfotber-in^aw. fn fear 
he cries out:— 

Aba I here comts tic Jcinffbrnther-in-law. We tnow ibat he wm 
out* iiisoJted by a meddicanl, and now he aliia the dm* of every 
Buddhiit beggar he and drives him farth. Where sJiall 1 
tinpretceted fiy ? The lord Buddha m now mf aniy refugcL* 

f Asihe Buddhist a^n^xsls himsdf^ VasantaseD^ arrives, and as 
alight!! the king's 1nrocher4n-law mit at her and pleads 
hb bbe love]: 

“'Mother, sister, hear my prayer. Hm%0 large^^eycd one, at your feet 
t ML With upraised hands t ptay yoo, O fair-limbed one^ to 
foigive the Milt that in my pasiion I may have commilteil'^ 

[Vasnnliueii^ spurns him with her foot, and upfaMds him for his 
ignoble behavicKir. In his rage he draff* her by the hair of 
her head fram ihe carriage, and calls on the dxiv^ of the 
carnage by threats and bribes to aJay bee The dri ver cries 
in hoitor that Vasautasetia has done no wrong; she is youoff^ 
the ornament of the whole town. Should she be slaip^ the four 
i^oartcrs would bear witness to the deed, as wOfdd the sylvan 
god^ the Moon, the Sun with its bright niyi| Justice und ihe 
Wind, the Inward Self, the Earth, the true witnesses of Right 
and Wrong. 

fnie king's brother-In-lair beats the driver, who Hies from the 
gaidem An attendant alone remains concealed dose at 
band. Th* prince again pleads his suit, and Vasantasco^ 
answers]:^ 

** 1 spurn yon; 

Nor can yoa tempt me, object witidi with gold. 

Though soiled the leaves, the bees fly not ihc latoi^ 

Nor shall my heart pn>ve traitor 10 the homage * 

It pays to merit though its lord be poor.' 

[The enraged Prince taunts her for itHl reitLernbering Cbarudatta, 
and she replies]: 

** Why ihoold 1 not rememher that which is planted in my beait.” 

Patitci^^Then that whkh is planted in your heart, and you also^ 
lover of a uicaih wealth-forsaken BriJimani i shall sky+ Stay, 
stay, 

VaSAHTASELff ^-^Spesdt again those words, for they fiatter me. 

* Wilfoo^ “^Tlicsire ol the Hindiii,^ voL L p *^5. 
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PaiHCXi—Let thta that Charudatta, son of a dapcio^-iilri, now pmtBct 

yQIL 

VasaktasenJL—H e wouM protect me if he could but 5« nw, 

IPrince A^.} 

V/kSAHTASENi^l—Ho I mother^ where an: yOU t Ha, noble Chanidatta I 
The vile wretch slaya me even before my wl^h has bem 
accocnpUsbcti Yet 1 shall not cry oat. Nn^ ihal were ihaiM 
ihmild Vaaantoaeiil^a cry be beard* Let there be onlythij' 
saJulation to the noble Charudalta t 

pRlSCt—Agaiiii the slave ftom her birth, u&ea the lUHne of Charudana. 

fy tAr&i/l Remember* slave from ywirbirtJit 

mnembeTs 

Va^jUfTASEHiL^^Ssihitatltni to the DOble CharudatXii f 

PSIIJC&—Now, at last, this bflmboo box of wlcktdoeas, this ^bidhkg 
place Of indiility, who cam* to meet her lover Charudafla, has 
met her deatit 

[The prince covers VaMntaseni with lea^-ta, and iheo departt. 
The Boddhist mendicant appears, and dsacovers VosankuenL 
He pour^ water over her, and she revives, Fcariti^g: to touch 
a womari-i he bends down a branch of a oti^hbwinnf tieCf 
so that Vasantaseo^ may seiiJe it, and Hsfc They depart, for 
A neighbouring^ convenit, where dwells a holy lister, the 
Buddhist mefwOcfliit reciting his lay that the man whose 
and thoughts, and senses are subdued, has naught to do with 
■ftf^rpii the world# ^br he holds in hU grftsp the next worfd 
brm.] 

The ninth act gives the only picture of a Court of 
Justice in Indian literature. There the prince carnea all 

before h iro, Chamdatta b accused of the cri me, condeiDoed, 

and led forth to csecution sorrowfully' latnenting:— 

** Alas, my poor friend ! 

Had due lovesligalion been allowed me* 

Or any teat proposed, water or poison. 

The scales or scorebing fite, and 1 had failed 
The proof, then might the law have been fulfill™ 

And 1 deservedly received my doom. 

But this will be avenged, and for tbe sentence 
That dooms a Br^Jimirm^a deaths an the mere chatg*^ 

Of a malicious foe, the bitter portion 
That waits for thee^ and bU tby line^ Q kmg, 

Es Hell—proceed—I am prepajed."^^ 

* Wdwn, “Thatie of the lixodits,” vbl. t p- tSfl. 
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The tenth act occurs at the place of execution. At the 
last moment the truth b made known» and Charudatta is 
released. The news u then announced that the king 
Palaka has been slain, and Ary aka placed on the throne;. 
Charudatta is raised to high office;, and signalises his 
accession to power by ordering the immediate release of 
the prince; whom the mob would have torn to pieces. The 
Buddhist mendicant is made chief of all the Buddhist 
monasteries in the land. Charudatta is restored to his wife; 
and the last words of the play are uttered 

“ Fai* view? the world, 

A KCDC of mu tual and petpetua] 

For Mme ans to alfEacnce^ wine dcpf«se^ 

[n want, while ionae are home awhile oloft^ 

And semt hurl^ down lo wTetcbHiDe§& and wo&*i 

The play diflers essentially froni all other play^ of the 
clas.Hic period. In its dramatic interestp in its realistic view 
of l!fe^ In its humour and raciness, it is unique in the whole 
literary histoiy of India. Many of the scenes are un¬ 
doubtedly filled in with all the exuberance and artiBciality 
of an Eastern poet's imagination, which makes it rash to 
assert that the whole play is the work of one hand. 
NcvertbelesSj to any one acquainted with the inner life of 
India, especially that phase of it dealt with in the " Mud 
Cart," the position of the dandng-girl, the sufroundings and 
associates of a debauched Indian prince, the life of the 
merchant Br^man^ Charudatta^ the behaviour of the olBceTS 
of the household guard, of whom two are depicted in the 
play as falling to ftsttcurfs over the escape of Aiyaka, the 
condition ofaflairs, and appearance of effeminate men, in the 
pleasure-garden of Vasantasena, are all life-like^ and founded 
on what must have been facts at the period treated o£ The 
great value of the play is contained in the side-light jt 
throvrs on the history of the people, revealing them, not as 

> WUSOO, <'T1baExc; flmdiii,* 1 ^. L p. llOk 
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seen in the ideal descriptions of the law books and more 
recondite literatute, but as types well known to the audience 
for whom the play was prepared. Although the simpliei^ 
of the s^le and structure of the language afford no 
conclusive evidence respecting the age of the play, still 
it may, in the absence of any reliable evidence to the 
contrary, be accepted as giving a poetic description, 
drawn from life, of the manners of the country where it 
was produced, at or about the commeacenictit of the 
Christian era. 

The difficulties in the way of ascertaining the dates of 
any of the earlier Sanskrit dramas seem to be almost as 
in^unnoufitaJ^^c fls those for ajTivin^ it unanirnoos 
opinion regarding the genesis of their form. While 
Kalidasa h universally accepted as the Shakespeare of the 
Indian drama, it mtist be remcmbeTed that this is merely 
meant to indicate that his plays represent the purest 
according to Eastern ideals—highest artistic form of the 
classic drama. 

Any natural tendency of the classic drama to recognise 
and assimilate to itself the common life-history of the 
people, and their modes of thought and expression* was 
unfortunately checked by foreign eonqutfst. Kalidasa, 

^ P«Sertoa,I, a, irol fJk tiOr-^Forit I* artiiin [»Wliri 

Kiiyiu must be pat oilier tbufl bu latclj bMix tctJ gEncrillf napprt^ 
He siwirdj nnii the be^saing oT our era, if indeed he d«a ocrt oratop ^ 
aairt Irtm tlw ycM cme of Vikramik^ era.“ Sdt Ittom [iafticttt«h v- ^ 
M^hadote df KUid&ta ^ (Boinlmj, P' ^ ** 

aliOi pmbitiitie^ na^ almost eeftlia, that Kltlid a K i, tha VirEtl td Uifl liindai, amf 
have liTcd some (birly feafi beAarre the hei^iiiii^ of ihc Chrntian cm 
aJjD hare bcsl A pOCE in ihc iTBpcriflJ court of VUtmmidltyit who o 

nago fitrai S7 B.C.“ t w niri 

To Mks Dttf t urn uidebtEd fbf tlue fcillffwmg W^ie ’fi 

flearishfli 610 A-a, bdog coAiempormy with FnHltfiifl 
CMIukya.* He was the oompoMf of Puliicsiii^f AihoJc Meg™ 
in which he ctaima oqUAlItr with the pocti KiAlidliA and ^ 

denlalJr prOT-ed to lave Aouruhed before thEs dmc. No defioiiB tc^ 
yet* be filed fm KiUdiH* but, acsroidinC to Ktelhom, be « plao« ^ 

tlan A.a, the due of Komiia GaptA^B Miiida™ ijtiefipEioi“t * 
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therefore, remaids the sole, unrivalled exponent of the pure, 
classio mode of reprtssenting life and thought in the 
early ages. 

While with Wilson it may be said that it b impossible 
to eonedve language so beautify I ly musical and so mag^ 
uificently grand as that of many of the verses of BhavabhutI 
and K^idasa,” the two great dramatisLs of classical India^ 
it must be remembered that these dramas are studied 
compositions^ the Sanskrit portions being intended ex* 
dusively as an intellectual feast for the learned. So much 
of the life of the pericxl as is shadowed forth in the 
dramas of Kllid^a can only be fully understood in the 
form in which the poet's mind conceived it in the original 
Sanskrit Bereft of this, the vision b blurred and indistinct, 
lifeless (acts alone remaining in any translation, however 
pctfecL In the Sanskrit alone can the lines be traced on 
which the poet's fancy modelled a fonn such as grew to 
life in " Sakuntala,*"^ who spoke in a musiCp each note of which 
was skilfully attuned to her own gentle graee^ 

The play itself is a true Nataka, considered the highest 
form of Indian dramatic art, having for its object the 
representation of heroic or god-like characters^ and the 
presentation of good deeds^ The play does not profess to 
give a realistic picture of the life of the people It is 
idealistic in its conception* full of lofty sentiment, artificial 
and wilfully elaborate in its diction^ the Sanskrit portions 
being unintelligible to the greater part of the audience which 
heard the play. 

The play opens with the appearance of the legendary 
king, Dushyanta, of the Lunar Race, descendant of Furu. 

u doscly TvAcmblcs KfJidism’i * lo jluU^'^ tlic- mfrima- 

Uiftt itdi work ia exulmuo wbeii tbe uucnfitiim mii IfK^ied^ SiBiiiUjIf^ 
UlE iojcttpiloil ol OonCujlu m I^TWgc re^ 

•emUiiv;iM« ia ihe 'fiasbnuQia.“»—B.D., 59^ nL ul tmff: »tn«i. Adi. 
lii, iSj; XX, tgp; J.B,R.A.S., xix. 35* 

^ I ^ t4 H* vhMi fftialiai fir Uk 
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He b seated m hb chariot and \& armed with bow and 
arrow. The absence of stage properties gives opportunity 
for the description of the scenciy. The king's horses are 
being urged in pursuit of a flying deer. As Dushyanta 
gains on the deer he prepares to shoot an arrow* when a 
voice is heard* declaring that he is trespassing oa a sacred 
hermitagep south of Hastmaputp the dwelling of the sage 
Kanva and bis disciples. 

Sakuntala, the daughter of a heavenly nymph sent from 
Heaven by India to allure the ascetic sage Vlsvamitra 
from his penances, dwells in the hermitage under the care 
of her foster-father Kanva. Her lipa gleam with the gleam 
of the young bud, her arms are twining like the tender 
creeper, while over alJ her limbs youth glows as in the 
blossom of a flower. The king stands in the midst of the 
hermit^e* the peace of which he b^ so rudely broken. 
The hermits move quietly to and fro; the smoke of sacrifice 
rises here and there in the sacred grove, Ungcring amid 
the foliage^of the variegated forest trees; ^wns graze fearless 
on the sacred grass; water led in channels flows through- 
out the grove; parrots flit from out the hollow trunks of 
trees; the garments made of bark for the sage^s pupils hang 
here and there. Kanva, the sage, is alsent from the 
hermitage, having gone on a pilgrimage to the sea-coast 
near Gujarat 

As Sakutitala appears oti the scene the king stands 
watching her* wondering if he, a warrior, can ever hope to 
win one whom he takes to be the daughter of a Brahm.an+ 

Though the king knows that among hermits, whose only 
treasure is their store of forbearance* there lies deep hidden 
a burning and passionate wrath which may blase forth 
against those who oppose their sacred callmgt still he knows 
that though the maiden is in the cdiaige of the ascetic sage, 
his heart cannot turn back from her, no mom than water 
can from the ^ow land. The ?Lame is true of SakuuUli 
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more winning in her more youdiful than 

Grctchcn cr Juliet^ she has a deeper note^ a more human 
charm than either Ea^tem^ subtle, evasive, throbbing 
with love, veiled with reserve, there yet grows within her a 
passionate and seething love for the king, which she tries 
to stifle, but from which she can find no peace; The king 
learns the secret of her descent from the warrior sage 
Visvamitia, and so all impediment to their union is 
removed. No adaptation, however skilful, no wealth of 
scenery, however gorgeous, could ever prevent the play 
from being laughed off an English stage; The languor of 
the movement as the love scenes subtly blend the 
whole ascetic grove into throbbing sympathy with the 
drama of life wo>ien out by the poet is too cssentialty 
Eastern to stay the quick eagerness of Western thought 
The king and Sakuntala twine their lives together^ 
according to the Gandharva 1 form of mamage^ a simple 
plighted troth, by which, a* Dushyanta urges, other 
daughters of great sages have been led away, un blamed by 
their fathers, Dushyanta has soon to leave Sakuntali, 
on an urgent summons to return to his kingdom^ To 
Sakuntala he leaves as sign of future recognition his token 
ring. She, dreaming of her departed husband, neglects to 
receive with due rites of hospitality a great sage, whose 
anger and imprecations were so feared that even the gods 
went in dread of him. This fierce sage, enraged by the 
neglect, cursed Sakuntal^ declaring that the king would 
never more recollect her face, He afterwards relented in 
so far as to declare that the king’s memory would be 
restored on sight of the token ring. 

The remainder of the play is the working Out of the 
result of the sage^s curse. Sakuntala lost the ring when 
bathing, and it was swallowed by a fish. The king dis¬ 
owned her when she arrived at the court with her child. 
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the fimcd Eharata. The plajrs ends vdth the recovery of 
the ring by two Ebhemen, the restoration of the hLag's 
memory, and the recognition of Sakuntala queen, and 
of her son Bhaniita as heir to the kingdom. 

The second great drama of Kalidasa, the “ VikramoirvasI" 
of Ufvasf, Won by Valour " depicts in five short acta the 
adventures of a heavenly nymph* UrvasI, who was rescue] 
fronfl a demon by her lover, the heroic king^ PurfLravat 

ThfC third play deals with history. It is the story of 
Agnimitra^ the son of Pushpamitra, who having put to 
death the last of the Maurya monarchs, founded the 
Sunga dynasty of Magadha, In spite of the opposition of 
his two queens, Agnimitra fells io love with a girl of his 
court* Malavika* and ultimately succeeds in marrying her, 
and in having her recognised by her rivals. 

The second great romantic dramatist of India was 
Ehavabhuti, who Bourished at the end of the seventh 
century of our era- To him three plays arc ascribed, the 
“Malati M^hava," the »Mahl-vira-Charitra," and the 
" Uttara-Rama-Charitra.” 

The over-elaborated and fantastic style of Bhavabhud, 
especially in the ‘*Ma1atl Madhava*’' has produced a result 
so artificial and purely literary^ that Mr Grierson declares : 
** 1 do not believe that there ever was even a pandit tn 
India who could have understood, say, the more difBctiU 
passages of Ehavabhuti at first hearing, without pievrotis 
study." 

The poet in his opening prologue shows that he 
wrote his play with no attempt to appeal to any but 
scholars and learned pandits. ” How little do they knowp 
he wrotCi who speak of us with censure: The enter^e* 
ment b not for them. Possibly some one exists* or will 
exist, of similar tastes with my$e)f, for time b bouudiess* 
and the world b wide,'' 

Notwithstanding the extreme artificiaUty of much of tha 
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st>'Ic of the “ M^atT Madhava," it is invaluable for the strong 
light it throws on certain phases of the more obscuio 
superstitious rites of HindubtiL In order to produce his 
effects^ the dramatist conjures up scenes that seize the 
imagination, with a reality more vivid and a spell more 
weird and uncanny than even the witch's scene in Macbeth, 
or the Walpurgia Night in Faust In the play, Milati» 
the daughter of the minister of UJjayin, and M^hava, the 
son of the chief minister of the state of Vidcrhha or Berar. 
Malatl is nursed by a Buddhist nun at Ujjayim There 
Madhava is also rent, for, as the drama declares, it was 
customary in there days for students to crowd to the 
schools of the Buddhists to learn logic. TJie King of 
Ujjayin demands Malati in marriage for a favourite of his 
own. The chief value of the story, as a revelation of 
Indian thought, consists not only in the evidence it affords 
as to the position of Buddhism at the period, but also in 
the light it throws on later Hindu beliefs and practices. 

In the more important eighteen “PurSnas" a full 
account is given of Hinduism, so far as it Lf concerned 
with the worship of Brahma, Vishnu, and $iva, while 
in the numerous '■ Tantras," the tenets of the ^Ictas, or 
worshippers of the ^afati, the active, creative side of each 
deity, person!Ged as a female energy, bearing the Ssnlthya 
relationship of the Prakrki to Purusha, are detailed in all 
their forbidding reality. 

In the drama of Bhavabhuti, there Tantric practices are 
pictured forth in scenes which never could have been 
imagined unless they were based on a substratum of fact. 
Though there practices are reprobated in the text, and set 
forth in their more unholy aspect as Gt only for outcasts 
and heretics, yet there is ample evidence that they were 
not uucommoiu 

The goddess whose worship is described in the ** Malatf 
Madhava,'* is Chamundii, a form of Durg^ the consort of 
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Siva, Her high priest has vowed to present to the dread 
goddess a chaste virgin as a sacrifice, and the choice falls 
on MalatT. The maiden is led by sorcery to the temple 
of the goddess, there to be slain. Kapala Kundala,^ the 
serving priestess, sings the praise of the goddess, the 
personification of divine energy. The scene takes place 
in a burning ground, near which stands the temple of the 
dread deity. Inside the temple Maiati lies bound. In 
the midst of the horrible scene, the most horrible that 
genius has ever made sublime) MSdhava eaters. Deter¬ 
mined to call in the aid of foul demons and sorcery to win 
M^tl for his bride, he has come to put the unholy Tantric 
rites into practice on the very ground where stands the 
temple of Chamunda. He is unaware of the fact that 
MalaU has been entrapped, and lies bound neat at hand. 
The darkest aspect of Indian superstitiori is now revealed in 
the play;— 

** Now the lerrnrs of llie p!Ucft| beset 

With crawdisg and rffiUigtuutt fieods i tb.c 
From funeral pyit^ scarce lend their sulKca light 
Cloigged with theiir prey to dissipate 

The fearful gloum that hema them in- Pale ghosts 
Spirit with foul gdblifiift, and ihoif dissonant mirth 
In shrill respcmdenl shriolci is echoed round-"* 

M^dh&va enters bearing the flesh of ** nntouclied 
by trenchant steel,“ to present to the fell demong and 
unholy spirit^ and so gain their aid. 

The priestess enters^ ** In a heavenly ceTi and in a hi-deona 
garb*" to disclose the means whereby* some have imagined,^ 
the Yogis of India acquire mystie powers 

Glory to Saktintthf upon whose steps* 

The mig^hty godifcises altcndi whoni s«3fi 
Succes^Hy alone the drm of thouKht 
He cioims the lofty arms of those who know 
And bold bta fortiip as the perrading spirit, 

*■ The title choioi foi one ef BaiAdm rhaTkilm CbftWer]i i vfifdtw 
* WkliOD, ^Theatre of the Hindn*," «L d- p 5 $- 
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That, one with their own essence, makes his seat 
The heart, the lotus cenlrE of the sphere 
SisToid by ten laerves circled Such am I. 

Freed from all pciisbable boutls^ J view 
The eternal sgtil embodied as the GckI* 

Forced by my spells to tread lie mystic kbyifnrh, 

And ri^ in splendDur thtODed upon my heart 
Hence through the many channelled veins I dmw 
The grosser dements of this mortal body. 

And soar unwearied through the aifp dividmg 
The watei-aihi^ding donds- Upon my flight, 

Harriflc honours wait ;^he hollow sknllf. 

That low descending from my neck depend. 

Emit flence musk as they ckuh together. 

Or strike (he trembling plates that gird my loinL** 

The scene that follows is horribly revolting* To those 
before whom it will bring up memorii^ of the true records 
of the Aghoris^ or human fle5h*eating religious cnnjiiai;!^ of 
recent days in India, it is a scene of extreme irLternst^ as 
well as to all students of Indian thpuglit, who cannot 
neglect anything that tends to throw light on a subjed: 
which is ever fascinating—the strange diVa^ity of the 
wanderingg of Eastern beliefk M^hava shakes off the 
demon host and unclean spirits:— 

** Race dastardly as hideous. AH b plunged 
In HtlcT gloom. The river flows before me* 

The botiiidmy of the liuieral gruui^d that wfndi 
Through mouldering bodies its itUctttipted wmy- 
Wild raves the torrent as it rushes pnstp 
And rends its oumbllug banks, the wailing awl 
Hoots through its skitlmg gn^ves, ood to ihe sounds 
The lovd, long moaning jackaJ yells reply/'" 

Within the temple the human-sacrifidngpri^ dances hb 
Tantric dance around his victims, invoking the goddess — 

** Hail t bsiil I Cblmmidl, mighty goddess, hull 1 
I glorify thy spon, when m the dance 
That fills the court of ^ivm with delight, 

Thy foot descendjng ipuras the earthly globa. 

■ ▼ ■ -p ■■ 

* Wilw), *’Tbatre gf llw Hiadot," *ii(, IL 
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« The elephant hide that foh« ihee, to thy step# 

Swings to and fro t the whirling laloni rend 
The crescent od thy brow ; from the torn orb 
The crkWing necimr faUs, and every skull 
That gems thy necklace laugha with horrid iHe,*^* 

M^dhava breaks in upon the scene He slays the priest 
and rescue MllatJ^ happily Mding one of th* most awe¬ 
inspiring pictiirts that the history of the literature of any 
nation could fashion from real life, and clothe in the 
brilliant colours so typical of all the work of BhavabhutL 
The ptay moves on through many more incidents^, the 
most inteiwting being the appearance of a Buddhkt 
priestess towards the end of the drama, who, by practising 
all the principles laid down in the " Yoga*" has arrived at a 
command over sorcery even greater than that reached by a 
Bcxlhisattva. 

The second great play of Bhavabhuti, the ^ Mahavira' 
Charitra,” dramatises the first six books of the “ Ramlyana," 
detailing the story of Rama, who rescues from the grasp of 
the ten*headed monster, Havana^ the King of Lanka 
(Ceylon), bis wife, SitS^ the loved of all Indian womerL 

In the “ Uttam-Rama-Charitra^^ the third play of Bhava- 
bhutt, the seventh book of the^* Ra may ana " is dramatised, in 
which the chastity of Sita is questioned^ and she is for 
a time divorced from Rama, to be reunited after many 
trials:— 

“ Tis Sna: uiBirkt 

How lovely Ihmugh her tresses dark 
And ^Dating Ioom, her face appou^ 

Though pate suid wan and wci wilti team 
She moves aleeg Eke TemleroeKS 
[pvested with a inortaJ dress.^* 

In the “ Uttara-Rama-Cbaritra'* is introdaced the strange 

^ Wllico, "UKabe of ihe libulip," ved, ^ 5®* 
wl. i. )x 
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story of Sambuka, a Sudra, who was slaio by Rama for 
that hci being a Sudra, dared to engage m pions penances. 

To Rama— 

, There came a wice frorq Heaven 
CommandtEig him gQ forth and seek S-lmhefca, 

One of an DutcasL ortgm, engaged 
In pious penance ; he mosl fall by Rlmt* 

In Manu^ the duty of a Sudra is distiodJy laid down as 
meekly serving the three higher castes. In the ^^llaghii- 
vamsa*** of Kalidasa the same story of Sambiika is repeated 
Here Rama finds the Sndra practisitig penance by hangingp 
head downwards, from a tree, his eyes full of smoke. On 
Rama qttesdoDing the Sudra, the ** drinker of smoke," as he 
is called, replied that he desired to attain the position of a 
god, whereon Rama cut off his head as a punishment for 
overstepping the duties of his caste and engaging in 
penance. In both these cases the Sudra obtained the 
heavenly reward,® not because of his penanoe, but because 
he had been slain by the deified hero, Rama^ 

By some the legend of this punishment of the SOdra 
Sambuka is held to contain a reference to Christiaii 
influences on the west coast of India,* 

The “Nagananda** is remarkable as being the only 
Buddhist drama knownn It is often ascribed to the king, 
^ll^i^a II, whom Hionen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
found as King of Kanauj in the seventh century when he 
visited India, but it was more probably the work of a poet 
Dhavaka.^ The two last acts of the play are laid in the 
western Ghats, where the Garuda, the king of birds, b 
engaged in daily devouring a Naga, a man-Hke snake: 

The hero of the drama, JtmQtavahana, gives his own 

L 91. * ** * l|, 50. 

^ Siiiiiig* 4 iia, 15, 3j; 

Y, A. Soiitii, ”Qfiliiuiaii cf Awert IluUa," J^B.ELA.S., toL tri- 

pm 1, pL 76, 

* Sm Cowell’i latrvitKUoa trwhUiwi. 
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body to be devoured, so as to save the laa from 

desecration. The Garuda, recc^nising him as a Bodhisattva, 
exclaJms 

“Whal ^ tmible sia liav« I commirttd l In a wandf tbis u a 
Bodhiuttva whom 1 bare ^ip." 

Jimiitavahaiia revives and expounds to the Garuda the 
Buddhist doctrine of respect for all life, 

*^Cea^ for ever from deitroyin^ Itfe t repent Pf thy forniK de^; 
bbettr tD gather logether an imbrofcBi chain of good octiotoi 
by inapiiing cocfidencc in all living' beings,* 

The “ Mudra Rakshasa,” a^ribed to one Visakadatta, a 
play of the twelfth century, b based on the revoiutioD that 
placed Chandra Gupta, the Sandrakottos of MegastheneStOn 
the throne of Patdiputra, in the commencement of the 
fourth century by the aid of the crafty Erahmait 
ministeTp Chanakya, who slew the reigning Nanda king.* 

The plot is, for the most part, the winning over of 
Rakshasa, the minister of the deposed monarch, the 
party of the new king, Chandra Gupta L, of the Maurya 
dynasty. The pUy opens with Chanakya devising means 
to secure the kingdom he had won for Chandra Gu pta against 
all future intrigues^ 

known to all the world, 

1 vQwed the death of Nanda itnd I slew hinL 
The cuoecil of a vow win work its way 
And camiDt be raistcifi What i$ done 
b spread abmad, and I bo more have power 
To Stop die tai& Why ahould I ? Be It kiwwti, 

The frits nf my wrath alone expire 
Like the hem conSagrafron of a forest 
From lack of fuek w)E from wearinesi"* 

The rumour has been spread throughout the aty 
that the murder of Nanda had been p^petrated by 

^Tbe of Nxudi, fti givioi in the Unhid KiEhi^of VuwflcWi “ 

dcfiuled In Wikan^i “Theatre of the HLndai,'' voL ii- pp. 

> WUhd's tnmJiEioii, Tot 11 p. 
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Kakshasa, the late minister, and the cunning craft of 
Chanakya has now to work to gain Rakshasa to ihe 
winning side. So Chinakya soliloquises bow to dfc'ct bis 
purpose;— 

“ E have my ipiee ohraad—they rnam ihe realm 
In vaiiotu (faib diss'uised, ia varloui ttKiguiei 
And otannent skilled, and prompt to e'ear the sho* 

Of teal to either party, ai needs serve.'' 

One of the spies is depicted as wandering through the 
country with a panorama,* describing the terrors of hti! 
and the tortures there su Acred by the wicked. The same 
travelling show* is comnion ip India to-day, and is also 
alluded to in the ‘^Harsha Chaiita " of liana, showing how 
slowly changes take place in habits and customs. 

This showman in his travels, while displaying his 
panorama and singing his ballads, enters the house of 
one, Chandana DSs, where the wife of Rikshasa is concealed. 
The spy observes^ her, manages to secure the signet ring 
she wears, and bring it to Chanafcj-a, who recognises it as 
that of Rakshasa. The wily minister has obtained the 
clue be sought, and lays his plans accordingly. Chandana 
Das is cast into prison, there to await his death for 
refusing to declare where he has hidden the wife of 
Rakshasa. The news of his friend's danger is brought to 
Rakshasa by a spy of his own, a snake-charmer, who 
obtains entrance into the houses he wishes to inspext by 
bis cry i ** Tame snakes, your honour, by which I get ray 
living. Would you wish to see them? ITiose who are 
skilled in charms and potent signs, may handle fearlesily 
the fiercest snakes.” Ip the conference between the snake- 
charmer and Rakshasa, the former refers to the late revolt, 

’ WilMO, ''Thcam of Ihe Hlqdla," loU H. p, rj* 

iiw! feolnDte, p. iGp, coflfBiH Ui IfnAitacE of the meuina of 

perpofl and liii usccMiipuEnDcata ti nijT [§ ha 

reiiuji- 

* Ttw jMtimmji u skiciibed io Cbnitt** 
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m which Chandra Gupta advanced against the city, accom¬ 
panied by a wild cpultitude 

^Of S^lcas. Yavzna^ and ffloimtalneera \ 

The fierce Kantboga^, witii the tdbes who dwell 
Bcyi^nd iht weitem streams^ and Feriia's 
Fadred cm os like a ddoge-" 

Kakshasa still longs to revive the hopes of the ancient 
dynasty, but against his plans the subtle brain of Chanaicya 
has devised counter-plans. These plans Chanakya works 
out himself The opponents of Chandra Gupta are driven 
to quit the city, so that inside no intrigues may be fomentfidf 
and Rikshasa remains alone and unsupported^ Even the 
king Chandra Gupta is ignorant of his minister's intrigues, 
and when he ventures to question the haughty Chanak3^ 
the answer given shows the proud consciousness of Intel* 
Zectual superiority of the Erahmau — 

Wbat 1 done^ 
ti done by virtue of the state 1 hold i 
And Lq enquire cf me why 1 did it* 

]i but to cdl my judgment or auiburity 
]q and designedly olTend me-" 

The moral to be drawn is clear; without Brahmanic aid 
the warrior-mighty even of a monarch such as Chandra 
Gupta, could be of no avail. Chandra Gupta attempts to 
rule unaided. He defies the Erahmanic power, and in hia 
anger at feeling himself a puppet in the hands of the 
minister, dismisses Ch^akya. He does so. howev^p in fear 
and trembling for the resuiL As he watches the angry 
face of the Brahman, he wonders in doubt 

" Is he indeed incensed I fnethinks the earth 
Shakes apprehensive of his treads recalling 
The tmmpliiig dance cif Rudni, from his ej-et 
Embr-awued with iDwedng wratht the angry diopt 
Brdew the trembling lashes, and the brt?ws 
Above are curved iuio a withering frowiu" ^ 

^ Wilua, of the Hindu,*’ wl. ik jk 
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He haSp hoivi^ver, made his choic^p and the third act closes 
in with hi5 dejected forebodings:— 

** mied \$ ill at case 
Oh+ haw can those who hzvt: isdevd piovolced 
The awful aeger of thetr aacred guide, 

Sorviire the tcirors of such diead displeasure" 

The king^s fears are soon to be realtsccL The son of the 
late king 3pp[t>aches Fatafiputra, with a hostile force to 
avenge his fathcr^s death. The intrigues of Ch^akya work 
out their purpose. Dissension and distnist are sown fn 
the camp of the advandng princes Sptc$ spread the 
falsehood that Kakshasa, not Chanakyaif had murdered the 
late king, and jRsinuatc that RSkshasa was now luring the 
last of the Nanda race to his doom. 

Rakshasa, in disgrace^ is driven from the cause of the 
Nanda dynasty he has so long and faithfully supported^ 
and no course reinaiiis open to him except that prepared 
by Cbanakya, the saving of his friend^ Chandana Das, who 
is condemned to death for sheltering his wife and family^ 
A scene simllaT to the execution scene in the “ Mud Cart,'* 
opens the seventh act As Chandana Das is Jed forth, 
followed by his wife and children, to be impaled, Rakshasa 
rushes forward, demanding that the penalty should fall on 
him alone^ He is brought before Chanakya, and there 
acknowledges hmv he and the Nanda cause have fidlen 
before the subtler l^n and power of Chanakya. 

Mine ancient huch 

And gtiftf for Nanda^s race, fttll: cloiely clmgi 
And frHbhv to ray heart t acd yei perforce 
C must becoteft the servant of ihetr 

Chanakya declares to Rakshasa and to Chandra Gupta the 
intrigues whereby the designs of the discontented within 
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the iaty were frustmted, and the advancing host from 
outside broken to pieces by a cunningly devised stratagetu. 
Chandra Gupta bows before tbe Bribmanic keeonesa of 
Chanakya's intellect 


And yel wbal nttd of prowess, whjlst aJert, 

My halj patfon's gulua if aldoe 

Abk to bend th« world to my dominion ^ 

Tutor and gulden aco^pt my lowly r&vt:rei3c&.^ * 


The whole dratna ends with the strangest and mcngt 
impressive strokes of genius that Brahmanism could ever 
have evolved Chanakya had firmly established tho niJe of 
the licw monarch Chandra Gupta, won the ailegfance of 
Rakshasa, the hereditary minister of the ancient dymstyt 
but the crowning master-touch still was wanting. Above 
all personal considerations, Chandra Gupta, as fount of all 
honour and support of the Brahmanic power, has to be 
planted firm. Chanakya accordingly resigns to his rivals 
Rakshasa, the right to remain sole minister, so that all 
friends and upholders of old and new might be reconciled, 
and the State dwell in unison. 

From Vcdic times down to the dark days of the Mutiny, 
the Br^man power never failed to work its way, and 
never lost its cunning. To-day it moves on m subtle 
paths, for the Brahman is still prepared, before ail hb hopes 
fede away, to watch unmoved — 


From numeronfl pyru, and audisturhed, tbt iokdkit 
Spread a \Cf&g veil of eloodU beneath the sky, 

A^d hkirr tbe iiglil of day, especUnt dights 
Of vultures hovei: c/er the darkness, and dap 
Their wing^ with bope,^ 


^ WiboDi, ^''Tlieatft of the Hioifiu^'vyL iL p. ^4^' 
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So the Br^man will yet rcmaio as detcnnmcd, proud, 
and cuDQing as the crafty Ciianakya. 

** fUlher tel me 

The wi$e i an ubaustkii mine 

or IcjuntD^—a deep ocean stored wMl gem$ 

Of riciieit emPeuce^ Let rjCU my sivy 
Deny his jnenUi"^ 

1 WUaoo, ** Tbealie oT t£» Haadia,*' voL IL p, t#?. 









CHAPTER XUL 


SOUTH INDIA. 

The land claiined by the Aryans had for its extreme 
northern boundary the Himalayan rangre of moaiitaJiis 
stretching from extreme East to West as far as from the 
mouth of the Thames to the Caspian Soa. In the centre 
of this vast tract were the districts now known as the 
North-West Provinci^ and Qudhp with an area equaJ to 
that of ItaJy^ and a present population neatly as large as 
that of the German Empire, Bengal to the east has now 
a poptilatiori almost eqnal to that of the United Slates and 
Mexico* while its extent rivals that of the whole United 
KingdoocL Aiyanism had, however, to extend its conquests 
still further until they spread down to Cape Comoriiitand 
embraced the whole of India, a continent equal In area to 
all Europe, leaving out Russia, and with a present popula¬ 
tion of about one-fifth of the human race- As a result of 
Aryan influence tn the North, almost * two hundred iniilloM 
of people in India to-day speak languages based on Sansknt, 
while even more* desigiiate themselvfa as by 

religion. Besides Aryan ism, powerful though Its mflueucc 
has been* there are other factors to be considered in deal¬ 
ing with the problem of the history of the Indian pcofic- 
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One-fifth of the entire population class themselves as 
Muhammadan, and took back to Mecca and Muhammad as 
their gliding lights- 

Again, over seven millions of the people speak languages 
known as Tibeto-Burman. These Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
races are the descendants of early invaders, who pressed 
in through the North-East passes and found abiding-places 
in the higher slopes of the Himalayas, along the tipper 
maches of the Brahmaputra, or in Burina. Nearly' three 
millions of the population speak languages classed as 
Kolarian. The ancestors of these so-called Kolarfans 
are held to have entered India through the North-Ea^t, 
at some unknown period, and to have falleu back from 
the plain country and river-valleys before more vigorous 
and civilised mvaders^ At present they dwell in isolated 
and detached groups, m the more inaccessible hill-tracts, 
prescr%’ing traces of a common origin in speaking dialects 
which, from linguistic simitadtics, must be classed as having 
originally sprung from one parent stock Of these the 
Santalsdivell along the Ea,stern edges of theceatFal plateau, 
where it slopes down to the Ganges, while allied tribes^ such 
as the Kiirku,* Mundas, Kharrias, and Bhunjias, carry the 
Kotarian speech across India, until it almost reachK the 
sea-coast on the West, whore It is spoken by the Bhib. Far 
away from their own Kolarian kinsmen are found* in the 
hill-tracts of Orbsa and Ganjam on the Bast coast^ the still 
almost uncivilised Juangs, and Gadabai 

All these rude races, as iveil as the great mass of the 
labouring population of IndiY, find the natural expression 
of their thoughts and feelings more in the local fo1k*songs 
and folk-lore than in any formulated writings or records 
that CM be classed as literatuitL There is thus a whole 
life-history of a large proportion of the people which must 
remain untold* For the greater part, the literary hbtoiy 

* CctHBft Rispadp^ pr I47- 
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of the people of India must be an effort to note and mark 
the culminating wave? of thought that rise on the great 
stream of Aryan literature that flow^ from Vedic times 
down to our own daj^s. 

There still remains to be noted the wave of thought that 
swept across the central range of mountains to muse the 
DravJdian people of South India to new ideal? and lead 
them toclaim the gods of the Hindu Pantheon as thdrown. 

From Vedic timeSs dowfi to late Brahmanic days, the 
South wa? shot off from the Aryans of the North by the 
lofty range of mountains known as the Vindhyas, This 
range is the second great barrier to all invaders from the 
Northward* a banier that up to the advent of the English 
had effectually prevented even an Aurangzfb from cod- 
solidating his rule from the South-to " Far-off Ddhu“ 

To the Aryans, all beyond the Vindhyas was for long an 
impenetrable forest. It was held to have been the abode 
of Rakshasasi fierce demons and ape-ltke men. It was 
the Dekshina, or “ southern " part, a Sanskrit word that in 
the Prakrit, or broken vernaculars* became cormpted intv 
“ Dakkhina,'' thence into the modem Dekkan or Deccan, 
now used to designate the centre table-land lying between 
the Eastern and Western mountain rangCi By the people 
of South India the tradition still is held that the sage 
Agastya was the first to cross the Vindhyas and bring the 
Northern language, grammar, and religions, to Dravidi^ 
homes. At Agastya's bidding the mountains, once loftier 
than the Himilajmn peaks, are said to have bowed down, 
so that the sage might cross them. As Ag^tya passed ofii 
he bade the range remain bowed down until his retumtng, 
but as he remained in the South, the Vindhyas still have 
their heads lower than the Northern range- 

Thc Dravidiana, however* probably once had possessi^ 
of the whole of India* long before the arrival of the 
skinned Aryans, and still retain their own languages and 
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civilisation in the South. North of the Vindhyas almost 
all traces of their former existence have faded away before 
the stronger forces of Aryan speech and culturt The 
long pause given to the fair-skinned invaders, who found 
their cour^ and progress stayed by the forest and central 
mountain ranges, preserved the indigenous languages, 
customs, and forms of land tenure of the South, 
from the dominating force of the Northern Influenoe. 
So the Aryans* when at length they reached the South, 
found the Dravidian speech too well established and 
the literature too formed to accomplish more than to enrich 
them with words from the new vocabulary,, and mould 
them to Sanskrit forms of thought* rules of prosody and 
metre:^ 

Down to the present day the Dmvidian languages, 
such as Telugu, Tamil, Canarese* and Malayilam* have 
accordingly preserved a rich Literature of their own* 
Long before Aryan influences commenced to work* the 
Soalhem people sang thdr own aongs of love and war, 
had their own sacriheial rites and cults* and wonihipped 
their own tribal gods, akin to the deities the Aryans 
had in the North accepted from the aborigines and 
included in the Hindu Pantheon as forms of Viahnu, 
Krishna, or Siva. Like the Dravidians of to-day^ they 
were* as can be ascertained from linguistic evidences^ 
skilled potters, weavers, and dyers. They were builders 
of ships, and traded far and wide from their coast village, 
known then as now, as** patnams” or'^pattanams'" (villages)* 
seen in the native termination of so many towns* such as 
Cennapataara* (Madras)^ and Masultpatam, Fish Vilbgu; 

^ Tbe SastuniK dc diLsvb TunU Im, bowever-, pt&en^ KU om stmdttttt 
aUiterM|v« iotOi of mcLrc £r« from mf fcneigo niialirre. Std tfpectAl^ 
SeniiM J'ro^SwwJttit ElemmLio Aih^t Tunll Ujciiiitte,''J-R-A-S,, 

Ek. |X 

*Fat taggcidwi llLit it may mmn 
" Qkmtxf of AugkhlodiaQ Wordf,** 


OmMUiwn, m Bdracll viA VolCr 
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The great mass of the people were skilled agHceltufistSt 
cultivators of ricOt aiid builders of the vast tanks and 
works of irrigation^ still used and preserved under J^rilish 
rule. Each cultivator held and cultivated his own clearing, 
as is done to-day under the form of tenure known as the 
^^Raiatwari/' or individual holding of the Madras Presidency* 
The agricultural population crowded together in wetli- 
^ watered tracts, where their town bore the common 
^ Dravidian termination “Qr/' or village, a term often seen 
I still in some places as Nelkirep Tanjore^ Coimbatore, and 
Mangalore. The most noted town in the South was 
Madnra, or Mudur, the old town. The same form may, 
perhaps, be traced in the Northern Mathura,^ the home 
of Krishna, the dark deity, who finds his counterpart 
1 and probable prototype in the Dravidian deity still 
I worshipped by the simpler folk of the South, as Karuppan, 
{ or ^dark one;"* 

The rnanagcinent of the external pohey and internal 
economy of such vilJages fell naturally into the hands of 
the oldest or most renoivncd member of the community, 
who became known as the “JCjiayan," o r Paudiyan/ * 
both terms having the eommon mining ofeldcT,."' or 
“old man.” 

When robber bands came sweeping down on the rich 
villages the sturdy retainers of the land-owners beat theft 
rude drum5^ or ^^parrais,*^ to summon the villagers forth to 
man the mud-walls that enclosed the 53ettIeEnent Down to 
our own days the servile classes of South India are known 
as the Parriyars, or beaters of drums “ though their caste 
i^iT^e has become a term of abuse to Western cars long 

\/ ^Sit Midinm, of Aagla-Indmis Woni*,'* wb« ^ 

North H nia to have it» imUK oflor Tumil peqiniacftiliiU*” 

* Senttbl J. R Ah voJ, jcu. p. note ^ 

> Wm coanecijon with (he Kmthcni Pixidav^Ai CJdweH, 
rhavidun p, l6; and ^'Seoithl lUia,^ p. J??- 
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accustomed to hear the pariahs, ot ** servile workers with 
their hands,** reviled by those who live on their labours. As 
time rolled on the forests around the parent villages were 
cLearedi and new lands were brought into cutlivatJon. 
Hamlets and new villages {P^rHr) were establlshedt which 
all looked back to the old village and its Pandiyaa 

as their ancient home and chief^ain^ So iVom earliest times 
history holds record of a Fandiyan or F^dya chiertain ruling 
the far South from his capital at Madura. Other chieflaina 
claimed for themselves the open land along the eastern and 
western sea^oast The Cheras, or Keralas^held the power 
in Malabar and South Mysore. Another dynasty—that of 
the Cholas—had^ from the second century, their capital at 
the ancient town of Uraiyur, changed in the seventh cen¬ 
tury for Combaconam, and then in tlie tenth century for 
Tanjorev^ The Cholas held the land to the north and east 
of the Fandiyans^ leaving the land north of Conjeveram to 
fall to the dynasty known as that of the Fallavas. 

It was long before the Aryans of North India penetrated 
to these Southern villages^ there to work their way to 
| 30 wer and spread abroad their civilising influence. The 
Rltnayana/* according to tradition^ is the allegorical story 
of the Aryan conquest of South India. Sita, the loved 
wife of the hero Rama^ is^ according to this view, the " field 
furrow ** sung of in the Vedic Hymns. As she advanced 
South* R^a, the incarnation of Vishnu, follow^ and 
established the worship of the Hindu godsL The monkey 
army, who aided him against the fierce demon Kavana, 
represented the wild races of the South, while Lanka, the 
island home where Sita was kept bound, has, ivithout any 
support from the epic, been held to represent Ceylon, The 
“ Mahabhardta,'’ however, shows a greater knowledge of 
the Southern region than even the Ramayana.”^ 

^ $e»eU, Liits of Anliquitics ut Mviiau,^ toI IL 

* Hh i iiil i iV i r j HiHwf of tht DtltkiJ** p. io> 

¥ 
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The latter epic, although it roentions the Cholas and 
Kcralas, and refers to the golden gates, adomed with 
jewels, of the Pandya city,* only knows the whole country 
south of the Vindhyas as the Great Southern Forest, or 
“Dandakaranya," where Rama lived in his hermit^e, 
Pancavatij on the banks of the Godavari. 

The “ Mahabharata,’* on the other hand, mentions many 
places in the Deccan as then well known** To both poenis 
the land of the King of Vidarbha, or modern Berar, was 
known, as it had been early entered by Aiyans who 
^jdvAJiccd along the easteoi co^t. 

Id the “ Aitajeya Brahmana," the Andhras, or Telugti- 
speaking Dr^vCdians of the Northern Circar^ probably 
then d^vellmg near the mouths of the Godavartp are 
referred to as the people to whom the fifty sons of 
Visvareitra were banished^ so that ^'the Andhras, Puiidra^ 
Saharan, Pulindas, and Mutibas, and the descendants of 
VUvamitra, formed a large portion of the Dasyus."* It b 
clear that In the seventh century this country of the 
Andhras and the east coasts or Kalinga, iverc known In 
North India. They are mentioned by the graminaiian, 
Pan ini, who makes no reference to the existence of the 
Southern kingdoms of the Fandyans, Cheras^ and Cholas^ 
although, in the sixth century these kingdoms were so 
famed for their importance and wealth that a king, Vija>'a, 
is recorded * to have been sent from Magadha in the nortb 
to Ceyloni and to have married a daughter of a Pandya 
monarch. 

1 ■■RimiyiDap'* iiL 13. 13. 

* FchiUlcs, ** CiviltuEiDp of tbe DckluD."" 

■ ” Ail. Briih-/' vii. 18; BUodarkt^r, '' Hiitofy of DekleM,” 

*Cftld»eII, l|. qvolipfi MjJiliniiiiia; Tumour, pp- 
([^rutlLi a *up^OSfl< on auUmfilj^ of Dipi.t’ftuitt uid JliltfvuniMi ** 
conquered Ceykre ia 543 ^C. " ifid. Ant." {OctolWf 1 ^ 7 ^} »' 

Hdinelt'i view tfaut ibc Drft“¥id!an p^le helil fron injlucfl^ 

until tl k»lt lie ndTOil sf Kumliila, wbo rsicbed the Soiilb ^ aUliWfl 

BfthiDUlic lelonn in the ed^hUi «DE.iary of oHr 
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The first clear literary rererencea to t he kingdorns of South 
India occur in the first half of the fourth centuiy b.C, in the 
•■V^kas/ * or explanation to tlic rules of PanJni'by the 
commentator, KltySyana, who adds to the examples given 
by earlier grammarians, for the formation of the names 
of tribes and kings, the two instances of the Pindyas and 
Cholas, showing that he knew the Southern kingdoms then 
extending from the modern district of Tanjore to Madura. 

By the middle of the third century B.C, Asoka, in his 
second and thirteenth edicts, mentions the Andhras, Cheras, 
Cholas, and Pandyas, as well as Maharashtra along the 
Godavari, then governed by the Rattas and Bhojas, One 
hundred years later, in 150 B.a, the grammarian, Patanjali. 
Shows bis knowledge of ifchar, Conjeveram, and Kerala or 
Malabar. From this time forth the political history of 
South India has to be pieced together from inscriptions 
on rocks, temples, and in caves, from copper-plate giants, 
local traditions, and the uncertain evidence afforded by 
later Furinic accounts of kings and principalities. South 
of Ihe Vindhyas, in the northern Deccan, a dynasty, known 
33 that of the Buddhbt Andhrabrityas, ruled for a period 
extending from 7 j A.D. to 218 A.D.. during which the 
Buddhist mound at Amravati was built.* 

Local chieftains succeeded until, in the sixth century, 
a new dynasty, known as that of the Chalukyas, 
am\Tsd from Ayodhya, or Oudh, and held sw-ay up to 
the middle of the eighth century {747 aJ).). Under the 
rule of this new-formed dynasty Buddhism gave way to 
Jainism, and a revival of the Bi^manic sacrificial system, 
along with a worship of the Hindu deities, chief among 
whom was Siva. The greatest of all the early Chalukyan 
monarchs was " He with the Lion Locks^" or PuUkeiin II., 
whose rale, from 611 to G34 A.D., forms a landmark in the 
early political and literary history of India. Some idea of 

* * PIb Et. 1 , 1 ^ Sbuiiktldr, p. 7 , 

■ ScwtiU, ** Lbth ef Auliquiikft trf ^ vioj. iL p. 141. 
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the divided rule of the various dynasties and principalities 
of India, at the period when this Chalukyan monarch rose 
to paramount power, and Jainism and Brahmanism gained 
new life and influence, can be obtained from the inscriptions 
sotting forth the conquests of this great Southern monarchy 
Fuhkc^in IL He is recorded to have subdued the prince 
of the Ganga family^ who ruled over the Chera kingdom, 
then extending over the modern province of Mysore, as 
well as the chicltedn who hdd the MaJahar coast "With 
a fleet of hundreds of ships he attacked Furi, which was 
the mistress of the western sea* and reduced it*" The 
kings of Lata^ Malava, and Gurjara were conquered, and 
became his dependents. 

Harshavardhanat King of Kanauj^ then endeavoured to 
extend his power to the south of the Narmada* but was 
opposed by Pulikesin* who killed many of his elephants 
and defeated his army. Thencoforward^ Pulikdiin receivied, 
of assumed, the title of ** Paramedvara,"* or lord paramount 
This achievement was consideied so ijnportant by the Later 
kings of the dynasty, that it alone is mentioned in such of 
their copper^plate grants as record the deeds of PulJkeiin 11. 

"Puiike^in appears to have kept a strong force on the 
banks of the Narmada to guard the frontiers* Thus, by his 
policy as wet! as valour, he became the supreme lord of the 
three countries called Maharashtrakas, containing ninety* 
nine thousand villages. The kings of Ko(Sala and Kallnga 
trembled at his approach and surrendered* After some 
time he marched with a Large army against the King of 
Kanchipura, or Conjeverafn. and laid si^e to the towrt 
He then crossed the Klveri and invaded the country of the 
Cholas, the PandyaSp and the Keralas^ But these appear 
to have become tus allies. After having^ in this manner, 
established his supremacy throughout the South, be entered 
his capitaL and reigned in peace/" ^ 

^ Frofn Bb&DEkrluf, HMoqr of the. Dekkuw"' p. 
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The newly-founded kingdom of the Chalukyas fell to 
pieces in 747 A.D. Local Kshatriya warrior^p the Ra^h' 
trakota^p then held sivay for some two hundred and fifty 
ycarsA 

A new and later Ch^nkyan line again rose to power^ 
and kept a divided rule down to the end of the twelfth 
century, during which Buddhism and Jainism disappeared 
before Brahmanism and the rise of the sect of LingSyatas,* 

The Hoyiala Ballalas, Yadavas of Halibid in Mysore, 
succeeded and ruled the whole Deccan, contending with 
the renaming dynasties of the Souths the Pandiyas and 
CholaSp* down to the year 151S, when the Muhammadans 
invaded the country from Delhi^ captured I>evagiri, the 
Southern capital, and flayed aJive the last Hindu monarch, 
Harupala A Vijayanagar chieftain at length succeeded 
in driving out the Muhammadans, and his sucoessoFS main¬ 
tained native independence down to the time when it rcll, 
to rise no more, on the fatal field of Tailkota in 1565. 

So far history traces the fluctuating fortunes of the rulers 
who in die esu'ly ages held the sovereign power south of the 
VindhyaSs The literature of the South, like that of the North* 
takes but little note of the political histofy of the times. 

Before Brahmanism, Jainism, and Buddhism came from 
Aryan homes to Dm vidian vfllages, there exist no evidences 
in literature from which the previous religious notions of 
the people can be ascertained. The Dravidian languages 
show that there w'as a word for a god* and a word for a 
temple* still* all the great temples of South India are later 
than the days of Aryan tufluence* and are dedicated to the 
Hindu gods, Vishnu, and ^iva. From folk-lore* from a 
study of the primitive beliefs of the more uncivilised Dra- 
vidian people of to-day* as well as from noting the sacri¬ 
ficial ctiEtomSp the gods, demons, or godHngs worshipped 

* KkUinm m ‘"Epi^nplik lodjca,^ niL BL p. nraciem Rlahlxi]cuti 

kinet. * BliHE^duku* Drkkifl,^ p, fd 

* ScwelT, *' Antiqnitici ^ ¥□! iL p. T41. 
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by the wild hill mcesi, some clue may be ijaiiied aa to the 
rcligiotis ideas of the Dravidian people m pic^hry^Ti dajra. 
From such sources, however* little more can be culled than 
is to be found in all primitive life, that supers tit ion* 

animisin, demon-worship and devil-dancing, human sacd- 
fices and offerings to local deities, Amid the numerous 
deities worshipped in pre-Aryan times by the Dravidiang 
there: may have been prototypes of such gods as ^iva* and 
his son Skanda, and Krishna or the Black One^ introduced 
in the “Mahabhirata " by the Fandus into BTahmarLism. 

Brahman priests, Buddhist monkSp and Jaina ascetics must 
have reached the land before the Christian era, and estath 
lished themselves at the court of ruling princes, where 
they founded schools of teaming^ and exercised their m-' 
fluence on the thought of the tinies. The local gods, 
national deiBcd heroes, and sacrificial cults of the people 
became In time absorbed Into Brahmani?im. At the same 
time the local literature and poetry were assimilated to 
Sanskrit models and forms^ so that the new Ideas might 
be disseminated among the Dravidian races. The oldest 
Tamil grammars > cite treatises evidently compiled on the 
Sanskrit system of Vyakarana, or Grammar^ The ancient 
^classic Tamil poetiy^ In ivhlch the epics and folk-songs of 
the people were composed, had, however^ sufficient vitality 
□f its own to resist the foreign Induencc, and so it retains 
down to the present day^ alone of the Dravidian languages, 
Its own peculiar forms of alliterative metre and rhythm. 

The infusion of Aryan thought and learning among the 
Southern people soon produced its effect in the awakening 
of Dravidian literature to proclaim the new message it 
had received from Northern lands. It was through the 
fostering care of the Jainas^* that the South first seems to 

* For Om '^Totklppiyan," b6£ J. k, A.S,, toL thL p, SJOi 

* Rate Euly tiiilGcy of Kum^da UectIIoiv,'' k.A. S.» vul- P- 

Iwldj ihal IB the fint luJfof ihe sci3wdl CcfltUlrf the Jaina Sa^mlalafaBdfft 

prencbfcd from Ktodii m the Boylib lo FAIaltpuUa, UjjarinJi Milwi, 
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have been inspired with new idealsi md its literature 
enriched with new forms of expression. 

[n the words of the veteran Dravidian scholar. Dr FopCp 
the Jain compositions were cLeverp pomted, el^ntp full of 
satirep of worldly wrisdonip epigrammatic^ but not religious.'^* 
Jainism has faded away In South India of to-day^and 
the worship of ^iva remains the prevailing faith of all 
Tamil-speaking people. This worship of ^iva la also pre- 
valent, io a bigoted fomip among the Canarese-speaking 
Vira ^aivaSp or LingayataSp and recognised by the Smarta 
sect of Briibmans;* in the Westp however, it is popularly 
considered as degrading In its outward formsp and revolting 
in its rites and practices. 

The phase of thought which inculcates a devout faith in 
the saving grace of this deity, iiva^ contains much that Is 
worthy of study, not only by the student of humantty and 
by the missionary, but also by the administrator. 

India can never be severed from its own past or be 
drilled into entirely ne^v modes of thought. Her past 
must be studied and understood before a commencement 
can be made in training her genius into directions in 
which its tendencies can alone attain results beneficial 
to the world at large. Mills and factories, sciena and 
mattcr-of-fact realities are products of the West To 
hope to transplant them into the enervating plains pf South 
IndlUp with the prospect of attaining the advancement they 
should court amongst races to whom they arc more con- 
genial, would be a hope as viatonaiy as to expect that the 
Oik could thrive in the East^ overgrow and dwarf the 

uU Panpb k xU north. Flftrtp J. F.. io hti eitnititiirr nf the 

Kiuarwe Diitricu*' p, iho Mtheniiciiijd ctiUeiWM 

kr. ihe Weiterp G«i^ iJ'ler obottt >5° ^ PP' 3'*^ 

t'opc, InUwS. to ** NaUdijir,” ^ X., aJtO nil 

* MflnikkK fpopo ie*d H VktOfim luMXlmt, Mmy 

1 SimdAniia PUlug UllcfteilS in T:uaiL litereteie, n 
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drooping grace of the palm-tree. If Christianity can be 
said to have failed in att^akeolng the mass of the people 
of India, it is becauise Christianity has been, for the greater 
part, presented to them by those who had not grasped the 
secret of their thoughts and feelings, which can alone be 
read in the literature they have handed down to the ages 
as a record of their deepest aspirations. 

In the West there are patent evidences that the thoughts 
of many are swinging back from realism, and the hastily- 
raised hopes that the misunderstood aims of science were 
to solve the ultimate truth of all things* to old-world drearos 
of spiritualism and supernatural ism. mysticism^ idealism, 
and their ancient faiths. In this movement the thought 
of India has had no small influence. Eastern Buddhism^ 
mysticism, spirituaJisin. and VedSntism have ail played 
their part in America* India, and France, affecting their ait, 
Ikeraturep and emotions. Strong as this inHuencc is^ and 
will continue to be* the movements in India itself have 
drifted between an Eastern mode of ideal isation and 
assimilation of Christianity and a reaction towards Vedism, 
Vedantism, and sypematuraliam. 

To the mis$ionary who is unacquainted with the 
^'Vedanta," with the spint of the true mysticisni under- 
lying the worship of Krishna, with the ** Ramay^na" of 
Tulsi Das^ ivitli the quatrains of the " Naladiyar,''the task 
set before him is one that must always Jack somewhat of 
its full promise of success* He cannot throw aside litera¬ 
ture such as the Indian people love and cherish as though 
it were nothing but folly and superstition* Of the best 
of the Dravidian, as well as the Aryan, literature it 
can be said, in the words of the learned scholar and 
missionary', who has assimilated the language and the 
thought of the people of the South as though they were 
his own, that ^ there seems to be a strong sense of moral 
obligatjonpan aspiration after righteousness,a fervent 
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and unselfish charityp and generally, a lofUneits of mm, that 
are very impressi^'CL** i 

These words refer specially to the " Naiadiyar/' still 
taught in every vernacular Tamil school. It consists of 
four hundred quatrains of moral and didactic sayings, each 
one composed, according to tradition^ by a Jaina ascetic. 
The story goes* that eight thousand Jains came in time of 
famine to a monarch of the Fandiya kingdom, who strove 
to retain them when the famine had departed, so that he 
might add an additional lustre by thefr presence to hia 
kingdom. They, howevetp departed in secret, leaving each 
a verse behind. The indignant king threw all the verses 
into the river, when, to his surprise, four hundred of them 
floated against the current, and, in consequence of tJiis 
miraculous event, were preserved and formed into the 
present collection, dating, according to native belief from 
some two thousand years before our era. The whole of 
the verses, howevetp treat of topics familiar to a student of 
Sanskrit literature, the misery of transmigration, the effects 
of Karma, and the Joy of release from bondage and re-birth.* 
The unconnected four hundred verses of the *" NaJidiyar'^ 
present no definite philosophic or religious teach ingial though 
generally they have a didactic toddency. Each aphorism 
is lighted up with a brilliant play of fancy and revels In 
an Eastern love for soothing sounds, apt and startling 
similes, quaint conceits, and sensuous imagery. The poem 
deals with the three great objects of life—viitue^ wcalthp 
and pleasure; each subject being treated in typical Easlem 
modes of thought so skilfully rendered m Dr Pope's 

* “ NalldijTir," p* ijL 

■ A# Kev, C. U. Pijpc, Introdt lo “The p, x. .£» ilxo Rke^ 

"Eaily Kuiiudfi. AuthocfTfit x¥, p. 3 : 95 .—“TT »1 M extauira 
old bitctHiiFD cxiila m the Kuuuilx (qx MxaJkd ^ *4- 

iiutlt4 hf tliorc tJlxn Ooe emto^dt wrilcar od OrirbUl laTajecti, Nl <»f U»n.itTir« 
a&4 hinsHj nf Ltut litcfatiarc Uttk « POlMaag If ImcrM, liejrond tb* £ut ihnt 
it vu of JsiiaA orieii]. ** 

■ Su lotfod. to “ Ktli4iru," p. xL 
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translation here quoted. Before alt things, the poet dc* 
clareSp let virtue be practised by man, even as if Death 
had already seized him by the hairs of the head 

Like a cipud thal wandera over ihe hiUs, ihe bod^ here appears, and 
abides not ; it departs and leaves ad trace J^ehinsL^ 

Youth fades away^ love dies, beauty sinks to decrepitude, 
and losses crowd round as mao prepares to leave the scene 
wherein his part was played;— 

^Tben look within and ^y what prolit is then In ihit joyous Ii£e of 
thine? The cry up as hmn a sinking 

The fancy plays round the same pessimistic wail of the 
sours unsatisfied longings. 

“VoutJi decays^ Besire not her whose eyes fleam bright as dorts^ 
Fdi soon, she too will waJk bent down with a ta Bid 
her dim sight.*” 


Consldenng ihat all things are transient ns ihe dewdmp on the dp 
of a blade of grn^], now, now at unce, do virtuous deeds. 
^Even now he stood, he $nh he TeU, while his kmdred cried 
aloud he died’ Such is man^s history."* 


"Though wntihl^ ttien untaught should fret my soul, and mve of 
leelh like jasmine buds and pearls, shall 1 forego my 
refiolve, who have seen in the btuming ground tho$e bones—lie 
fallen teeth Mrtwn round ftsc all to see."* 


“ Xoird of tbs sea^ ctwl ihore^ where amid the wave swans sport, teoHnf 
I* shreds the Adamba flower^ When those whose hetuts ai* 
sore trllh urgent need stand begging, and waDder through the 
long street in sight of aH, thfs is the fruit of former deeds.** 

P » !l # ■ |. a ■■ ' 

They went to bathe in the grent sea, but cried, ‘We will wail till all 
its roar is hushed^ then bathe^ Such is their worth whu lay, 
■ We will get dd of all uur household toils and csirt^ and then 
we win practise virtue and be wisei^^ * 

* Pope, « Nslidiiar,' J?. * iW., 45. 
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The following verse brings up a vision worthy to form 
the subject of an artbtV picture:— 

"She of enlfdjiff btautyip adorned nfith choice jewcU^ sftSd foriwtl4 
wiil leap wiih you down ihc steep precipice;' but on ihe 
very brow of the precipice, because I had no tcioncy, ahe* 
weeping, and pointiog to her Aching feel, withdrew and lefi cm 
aiQBt"* 

The same three subjects of virtue, wealth, and pleastne, 
are further exhaustively dealt with in the two thousand si^c 
hundred and sixty short couplets of the ^KurraJ," the 
universally acknowledged masterpiece of South Indian 
genius. These verses were composed for the Tiiriil people 
by TtmvaJluvar, a pariah weaver, who lived on the sea-coast 
in a suburb of Madras named St Thom^, in memory of the 
doubting Apostle, St ThomaSp who, for very long, was 
supposed to have sufTered death at the hands of a fowler^ 
whOp legend and tradition hold^ accidentally shot the 
Apostle when he was engaged in prayer* As told in the 
" Acts of Thoma^^" the Apostle declared to the Saviouri 
who appeared before him in the night-time: Wheresoever 
Thou wishest to send me, send me elsewhere, for to the 
Indies I am not going/’ There can be no doubt that St 
Thomas never did go to India.* 

That the weaver pariah, who In-ed within sound of the 
ceaseless swell and break of the waves along the sandy 
shore near Mayilipur,qr St Thorn^, may have heard of the 
teachings of Christianity is not impossible, though there 
iS no evidence of any Christian influence or doctrines in hra 
vers&* Every Hindu sect, including the Jains, claims that 
the poet designed to set forth in his work, the dogmas of 
their special creeds. The teaching of TiruvalJuvar is, 

* Ptope; ^KAlSdijEf," J7a. 

* Sm- Crt. Miinu "Tbe Sjiimi Chnriib m InHi*" (iSpa), p* u U 
■bort, we loc^ iq Viua unoog liac wnJJn^ pukd titaAitiiKiili cf ibn firat five 
Cenlurici for anj aUCftaUal of tbe mime of tht ^Soulb IndiAfl Ojoreh*** 

■ Fo|»p “ Tlw ShoJ KQrnJp^ iv. 
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however, purely ecleetk^ and intuicat^s such prindpics 
as are common to all systems of morality* The first 
couplet of the *^Kiirral" gives the poet's eclectic view of 
the deity called Bhagavarip the Lord who stands first in 
all the world, just as the letter " A stands first in dl speotk 
As in the "Bhagavad Gita/' they who have faith in this 
ddtyi ** they who dwell in the true praise of this Lord,” 

** net then the froli af deeds done ill or well* 

The poet, having thus first enunciated the cardinal dogma 
of faith in a pirimal deity» proceeds to build up an entire 
system of an ideal ^tate, treating of Virtue under its difTerent 
aspects—in domestic life, in ascetic renunciation, and in the 
effects of fate or foriner deeds^ Wealth, or property, is 
viewed as it relates to royaltyj to rninisters of the king» 
to the State itself, and the individualp The third object 
of enquiry. Love, is subdivided into two chaplcrs^the first 
treating of concealed love, the second of wedded love. 
Domestic virtue is inculcated in a string of short epi- 
grammatic verses, rivalling, in their crisp and cutting 
vigour, the soft languid grace of the aphorisms of the 
” Naladiyar:”— 

"Id Nalurc^ way who speeds his calm domestic days^ 
aU that strive for virtuc^s crown hath foremost 

The patient Griselda of the household stands out ifi all 
her plaintiveness, finding, in adoration of her husbandt her 
sole faith :— 

No god adoring, low she bejids before her lord : 

Then rising serves; the rain fadi insUnt at her worii^* 

In describing, under the division Wealth, the qualities of 
a great king, a plea is set forward for what now would be 
called the unrestricted Liberty of the Pres:— 


’ Pope, *'Klirral," 47, 


* iW., SS, 
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** The king of worth, who cm words bitter to hb ear cndtiit^ 
Beoeath the shadow orhia power the world abtds secure,*'* 

The minister of state is provided with some salutary 
advice, which might he accepted with advantage by not 
a few modem politicians.— 

” Though knowing all that books can teacli, ’lii truest tact. 

To follow cominaa<.sense of mm In act**" 

The folJowing hint, if judiciously acted on* might serve 
to establbh the reputation of a man as wise in council 

Speak oul your speech, when once ^tii past diipute 
Thn-t none can ucter speech that shall your ipweb refute.'*" 

Although it ia full one thousand years since Tiruvaltuvar 
composed the following aphorism* it has a strange homely 
truth for os of to-day :— 

“ Who hate not akill ten fouUless word$ to utter pkic. 

Their tonguefi wUI itch wtlh thousand words tnen's ean to pain. 

The full power of TimvaJluvaJ' to compress into the 
intricate setting of the Vempa, the most difficult metre in 
his language, some of the moat perfect combinations of 
iound, set to the most delicate play of fancy. Is to be best 
seen m his verses on love^ The intimate and perfect 
acquaintance of Dr Pope with the people and their 
language, has enabled him to preserve, tn an unnValZed 
manlier^ the form of the Eastern settings Every verse is 
perfect in the original 

“ A sea of Jpvu^ 'Ua true, 1 $ee strelchcd ottl beftirt^ 

But uol the misty barqiue that wzfts tu yonder diare,*" 

* The pangss ihit evening btidgs I never knew. 

Till my wedded ^pcHUie, from me withdrew.^* 

My gnef at mom a bud, all d^y nn Dpeciiig^ Bows, 
Fnll'hlowii ejcpaLuds in evening hotui'”" 

* Pope, KufiAl," 6|7. " /Jwt, 645, " /Wa, 6 ^ 

1164. 1226. *im, iW. 
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Or bid thy love^ or btd thy nhmne depart ^ 

For me, I e^tiat bear th™ both^ my worthy hcM.** 

The short saymgs of the "Kurral" end with what tniiy have 
been the poet's own experience of the subject he treats so 
gracefully:— 

“ Though free from faulty from laved □ne'^s tender onra 
To b* osnaoged awhile hath its own spcdal charittA^* 

* » - . » - » , 

“ In lorer quarrels, 'tis the one that first ^ivk way 
Thai in iwnion’s joy is seen to win the day.”* 

* “ - - ■ F i ^ 

^ Let her whose jewels brigh tly shine^ aversion feigiL 
That I may still plead on, Q ni^htT prolan^ thy rdgn,** 

Unfortunately^ no certain date can be ascribed to these 
early outbursts of song, the first sign of the awaken¬ 
ing of the Dravidlan genius after contact with Aryan 
civiLisation. They are fabled bo have been issued hem the 
Sangan, or Collie of Madura, where the Pandiyan 
monarch assembled leanied Jain a an d Buddhist monks. 
Tradition holds that this famed seminary of Jearning at 
Madura ceased to exist when its chief members drowned 
themselves in despair, on the iniractilous preservadon of the 
despised Kurral'' of the low-caste TiruvaJluvar.* 

However that may be, the early Erahmaoic influence 
soon reasserted itself, and ted to the downfall of both 
Jainism and Buddhism^ which virtually disappeared from 
the Tamil country by the eleventh century of our era. 
The first great si^ of the coming change was seen in the 
revival of the worship of Siva, the deity early accepted by 
the South as the Erabmanic representatiop of the ancient 

< Pope, Ki™l ” ii47, * j^jSp * 1 ja?. * (3^9- 

* ^ Cflidwell, Gia-ia* of Dra.vid|aa Lanpu^ei^^pL IJO iJnaold DOC 

be wtuteU in plidiig the ^le or ibe * Kunai * liter thsd the ieeHii Ccoituy 
A.li.'' Sm^p. laa s—“ Thett ti mt proof of DnTtdut lilmlme, Mcb *1 

wc DOW bHve it, hiivii^ odgiiufed rauda befoic KumAitli^s liair{7aa 

rod fu emrlksl cul tivmvtm appw lo liAve bctu fnimj-" 
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Dravidian or gods. This T^volt, from the dominating 

agnosticism of the timoSr found its earliest Literary expres- 
sion in the *‘Tinj V^^akam/'^or ^ Holy Word,* composed by 
Manikka Va^arp* who turned the thoughts of the people 
once more to tJie weary quest of the stiffering soul for rest 
in a gnion with a personal deit/p 

/ This fierce opponent o-f the heretical Jains and Buddhbts 
was bom near Madura, where his father was a Brahman at 
the court of the Pandya monarchp AnmaKtana/p “The 
Crusher of Foes.* The poet is said to have acquired all the 
Sanskrit learning by the age of sixteen, when he was made 
prime minister at Madura. The dread god, ^ivap with rosary 
round hib neck, hJs body smeared with ashes, with a third 
eye in his forehead, is said to have app^red before the 
sage, while on a Journey, and revealed his true nahirep aa 
the Divine Essence, in knowledge of which there is alone 
enlightenment and salvation. The poet at once bowed 
down before the deity, whose worship was to spread all 
over South India, and in whose honour the great Saivite 


temples were builtp and in many cases covered over with 
plates of gotdp 

The longings of the poet^s soul had found no answer in 
the agnosticism of Buddhism or Jainism. The answer had 
come to the henceforth bitter opponent of the dominant 
Jains, and to ^iva he poured forth his prayer "Henceforth 
I renounce all d«ires of worldly wealth and splendour. 
To me; thy servant^ viler than a dog. who worships at thy 

^J^rebabtf tbe fora ^ SmithT Rljl, ** Prc^Sfloikiiit 

Q ua AudefU Tunil liLp'^ 37^ 

* A* Pttpe. " HUiOTT tff Mirtat* Vikgvi,** p. J Th^ dale hen 

for ibc poet U loy} fcckcming twQ bondred yeiun S^uhIm 

niidi]rmq'i lime lod SAmblundi'i tlow. If tbe d4te bf .^uabhusde be, bow^ 
ttrrri tikcQ u lbe miildk oTUKiixth eciUyry^ thoi Tin VilnlgTn' ztiW be pE*Ced 
fea the bnrih Ccnliur, aloof Wiith ibe ^iliEe icri’»»3i M tb* dates dcpcniia 
latfely Qo Uh * Ttn ViU^yidal Ptuisa' and ' Penya ' DO ceftaidt^ caa 

Ik ckiaivd Ivr them." Set, boweVer, Simdaian PiUaPi utkle qwil^ UUt, 

* Su Peptf p. 7 . 
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feet, grant emantipation from corporeal bonds;. Take me 
as thy slave* O Kmg of my Soul!“ 

No finer picture could be given of an Eastern enthusiast, 
stirred by emotions that are as deep in India to-day as 
they were when the soul of Manikka Vaiagar was roused to 
preach a salvation through a faith in Siva, than that sketched 
forth of the converted sage in the oamest words of Dr 
Pope: ^— 

^‘From bis head depends tbe braided lode of this ^iva devot^e^ nut 
Hand f rasp^ the mWt ami ihe other the mcndicanl'i bowl; he 
has for ever renounced the world—all the worlds, save £ivan'i 
sel£ And he b Ciilhlul hcnceforwani, even lo the end. In die 
whole leffendniy history of this whatever we may think 
of the accuracy of many of its details^ and whatei'er deductions 
we are compelled to niake for the ejc^ggerations that have 
grown up around ihe obscurity of the original factSj them 
stands out a character which seems lo be a miirture of that of 
St Paul and of St Frauds of Assisi^ Under othm' drcuim 
stances what an apostle of the East ruvght he have beconic I 
This is his conversion as South [ndia believes it: and in almost 
^very poem he aUudes to pouriug forth his gr^titudE in 
ccsiastes of thanksgivings and again and again repealing the 
words, am Thinoj^ save me I* His poetry lives in all Tamil 
hearts, and, in the main and true essence of ck^ervei so 
to live I ® 

Persecutors of the now feTormer now succeeded, and^ as 
is usual in all Eastern biographies, miracles, more or less 
absurd and meaumglcsSj are record^ to have been worked. 
The news of the revived faith in Siva was preached by the 
reformer in the land of the ChoJas, and in Cithambaramf 
where he is still held as the patron saint To Cithambarain 
tbe King of Ceylon is said to have comCt and there witb 
^1 his court, to have been converted from Buddbism .to, 
Sajvisin^ by the sage’s argument which showed that 
according to the heretic monks, there can be “neither 
god, nor soul, nor salvation.'"® 

The poems of Manikka Vaiagar are held to have been 

^ Sm PopCf 'f Mtni k i ta ViiAgv/ p« ft * 
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transcribed in nne theiisand by the god i^iva hfmsclf. 

They still " arc sung throtighotil the whole Tajmil country 
with tears or rapture^ and committed to meinoiy in every 
temple by the people, amongst whom it b a traditional 
saying that ‘ he whose heart b not melted by the *' Tim 
V^agam “ must have a heart of stone*’" ^ 

To learned and unlearned alikep these mystic raptureSj in 
perfect verse, over the soul's faith in the deity are sacred 
treasures, and have a deep importance to all who would 
seek to read the spirit of the best of Indian reltgious 
thought Happily these arc soon to be published in an 
English translation by the Oxford Professor of Tamil. 
They am all but unknown to the West, yet a careful and 
wide-read scholar^ in whoge native language the pciems 
ate written* states “ TKfiTc are^. indeed, but few poems in 
any language that can surpass * Tim V^^tagam/ or the * Holy 
Word * of M^ikka VaSagafp in profundity of thought and 
cameBtne^ of feelings or in that simplOp child-like trust 
in which the struggling human soul, with its burdens of 
intellectual and moral puzzles, hnally hnds shelter.'” 

The whole essence of the teachings of the new reformer, 
who did so much to muse an active opposition to the 
debased Buddhism then in vogue, and whose foUom'ers 
xnaugurated the temple-building era in South India^ has been 
Summed up as follows :*— 

^ He langhi the people that there was one Bupreme penonal God, no 
mere meEaphy^i^al Ed^tzm^tiEvn, bu[ the |jQrd of Qodi and meii, 
He aUo Lauiiiht that it was the gracicus will of £ivm lo a^ume 
huiitanityi to cqvirie in Earth a to make itiicipics 

pf those who sought him with adequate prcfuiifnrkKii. He an¬ 
nounced that this way of salvaiiao wo^ open to all classes of ihe 

* Pope, Ml^ilkka VS4£iir,^p. 17. 

■ F. Stindsmn FiUai, M.A.^ ^L RuA.S., FeUffir of tbc MidaV 
lOd PiofoMf of PhikiHfihy, ” Sonic Miiestm]® in l|w Hulory of Tamil 
UEcniurCp^ p. 3^ [The ncwi of the ^ly nleath cf this able letKiJjr Wjv 
fcCdfcd aftef tbc oboTvr w» 

* ** Manikka VUagar** tS, 

K 
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ownmunity. Ht also very eiophalleally the immortality 

of liie released $nul—iia con^itFUS immortal liy—at he laid 
that the virtual death of the soul wKkh BuddhUm leadioi 
k not il5 r^ea^e. It will be seen how very near m some 
not unimportant re5pei:t3 the ^aiva iy^Ktm apprmdmates to 
ChTistianity j and j-et, in some of the eorniplioiiB to whidi it 
has led, by what almost seems a necessity, are araffogst the 
most depiurable superstitions anywhere to be founcL^ 

How popular arc these lyric raptures of a soul tossed ia 
doubt, yet still seeking some answer to its wail of londlness, 
may be judged from the fact that a whole series of them 
is still sung as a rhythmic accompaniment to a garner 
played by six girls sitting in a circle, who toss balls or 
pebbles from one to the other. The forthcoming tmiisla- 
tiou of the poem will* it is hoped, give these verses; at 
present it must sufHce to quote one verse as sung by the 
six gifts in chorus as they play their game, known as 
“ Ammanny;— 

** While br^rclets tiuldin^ sound, while eamngs wave, while jetty 

locks 

Dishevelled fall, while honey flows and beetles hum,^ 

The Ruddy One, who wean the ashes whltov whiwe heme 
None reach nr Icimw, Who dweila in every place, tc loving otiea 
The tme, The Sage Whom hearts untrue mU deem uncmci 
Who in Ai Ami * dwells, sing and praise, Ammanly see [ ** 

Many personal details of the poet's own life are scattered 
through his poems. The ailuremcuts of earthly love, which 
drag the soul from its calm repose, are fought against in 
verses that tell of the bitter grief of a lapse from high 
ideals:— 

“ Flames to fqrcst glade^ Sense-fifes hum fierce with smcrky glaift 

I hum ] Lo, thq[fst forsaken me I O CDncjuerin^ Klcig of Heaven, 

The garlinds on Whose braided locks drip hemey, while the bee 

Hum snfdy ^mid Maadaram buds, whence fm^Tani sweetoH* 
breathes.* 

1A iwsr Tanjqfe, IsL " Thi fUc Rivera." 

• Ftx tha ftnd the toltoiricig vem I am indEhted to the ™t hinifUtH ol 
the Rct. Df Popt 
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And again;— 

^Salc whilst ihou wert near I wandered, wanton dndji niyhi^p. 

Thou hast foi^aken me, Thau Helper of my gtiilty^ sod] ^ 

The wree of all my being's bibs ; Treasure that never fails. 

I can^t one instaat bear this grievous bod^s mighty net" 

The same theme b sung agaifti ending with the prayer 
for faith 

Choice gtfloa they wore, those iofkly-imillng maids ; t failed, 1 fell. 

Lo, thou'st forsaken inc. Thpn g^v^st me place 'midst Saints wha 
wept 

Their beings filled with raptnroui joys; in grace did’st make me 
Tbiiae J 

Show me thy feet even yet to sense reveated, O Spotless One^” 

The monistic essence of the deity* Siva, is summ^ up 
in one verse 

** O Klngi my ]oyp mean aa I am, who know not any path I 
O Light, liiou hast forsaken me, 

Thou the true VedtC liOrdf 
Thon art the Fimt* the Last 1 
Thou art this imlveTial Whole,^ 

These poems of the earliest exponent of pure Vedantic 
teachings were included in a renowned collection of 
Hymns which forms the “ Vedas,® ^ Upanishads," and 
*' Puranas^‘ for the great mass of Saivas of South India. 
The first three books of this Saiva Bible contain the three 
hundred and eigh^-four hymns of a virulent opponent 
of all heretic Buddhist and Jaina monks—the renowned 
patron saint and impromptu lyric poet of the Tamil people^ 
the sage, Tlru Nana Sambandha,^ whose fame in the South 
is so renowned that there ta scarcely a .^iva temple in the 

^ An iatEicaticig Eoalirfbudac Efiwjxda iIm clUia4MkH3 rtf ihe liteMry kbtisry 
isf Bmih India baa befflj^flceiiLly made by ?+ Sundai™ PilUi in bu ^™yi 
^^Socifi ill tbe Hiitoiy of Tunll UtenlaT^;'^ in which b«J 

■dnaoed veiy Uai Samlmodbi aittfl have lived bdbce Saoku* 

Achixyw, u. in ibe seweDib ctmtory 
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Tamil country where his image Is not daily worshipped 
In most of them special annual feasts are held in hia 
name, when the leading events of his life are dramati¬ 
cally represented for the instruction of the masses.^ As 
is usual in the case of poets, the life of Sambandha begins 
with miraculous events and ends in raysteiy. Bonip as 
there is no reason to doubt, of Brahman parents tn the 
Chola country, a few miles south of Chidambaram, he is 
said to have composed, when a child, his earliest lync hymns 
of praise to ^iva which were set to a music, now lost, 
and played on an instrumentp the form of which is now 
no longer remembered. To account for his unrivalled 
mastery over form and verse, tradition holds that, w^hen as 
a child Sambandha was left alone^ the local goddess 
appeared and nourished him herself, whereon the child 
recited the first of his inspired hymns and received the 
name of Tim Nana Sambandha, or ^ He who is united to 
the deity through wisdom." In all^ three hundred and 
eighty-four hymns were composed by this poet, who, with 
his disciples,* strove vehemently to uproot the Jaina faith 
and establish the worship of Siva The reigning Pandiyan 
king was led by Sambandha to renounce Jainism, and soon \ 
the people of the Tamil land forsook Buddhism, or at least 
the debased form of it then existing, though the cult did f 
not finally become extinct until the eleventh centurj^J 
The tenth verse of each hy mn of Sambandha ivas launched 
against Buddhists and Jains alike, though there is no 
ceitaiiity as to why these heretics had aroused the hate of 

^ SiftdHt ** Epiifniphbi Indka," vqi ItL pp. t—*' Tiu: tw^ 

Ttmalviakkirtrwr TinciiifU SKubaii^ 

, . . were cuELCempomiet of the two Falkn klngi, 

injd NuuinibAvwfiiiiU] I.** '^TiiinLlAA SnnfbiDdliKr wwd » cowlempOfur ^ ■ 
^EVenJ or ihc ikUdvw king, NuuiBibj:i¥Krmui 1., wfaOK coonjf wu 
Wotem CMlukjft king, Fylike^ II.* 

Caldwell, "DuvKlian OrUWeiuj,* p* Set P* SuiMiuina PtUoir 

yWilatona in Temil litemtute,* p, j (irtfe I), f^r tl» KJt cMnt*^Wi» c( 
Samlxndha, who »i3CBinjiwnwd Wl itHplwiplw lyzk wUi caude. 
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the ^ivite sage. With the passing-away of Sambandha 
and his disciples, a new era dawned in South India. 
TempJes to and Vishnu took the place of Buddhist 
monasteries^ while a scries of Achlryas, or theological 
teachers^ spread far and wide in one form or another 
the philosophic doctrines of the " Vedanta** until the close 
of the tivelfth century^ when darkness settled down over 
the whole Hteraiy history of the people with the advent 
of the Muhammadans. 

It would have been strange if the extension and revival of 
Brahmanism and downfall of Jainism and Buddhism had 
not inspired those who stood forward as victors with a new- 
awakened fire of enthusiasm for the cause they championed. 

So it came that Sankara Acha4ya, the greatest revivalist 
of Ar^fanisnij and the greatest commentator that India has 
known, arose in the Souths and that at a period when he 
might have been expected^—^the penod round which centres 
the “ KiirraJ " and Br^manic revival, towards the eighth 
Century of our cra.^ 

This greatest of all groat ascetic sages* hears a name 
revered by every learned Hindu, all over the land where 
he preached and taught from his monastery of 
in the ^uth to that of Sringiri in the north, from Dvaraka, 
the city of Krishna, in the west^ to Jagannath, once the 
Buddhist place of ivorship, now the common ground of 
asbcmbly for all Hindus, on the coast of Orissa in the 
cast All sects claim him" as their own patron saint 

* “It h nrlMnlr to u»il dale 7SS43& 

If given most drcdmitaAL^^ by hii Qirii foUowsn^^—ViijEksmr Skm, 
^'AiTflvidTft SodhOkam,*^ p* etc, etc.; Miller^ “Lad. AaiL,*^ m 4 (. 
Otlaer rtrcMcn tnri—“lud. Ant.,^ miv^ i $5 rj): *L $741 tS. 
m43, Tfici; J.B.RAS., smL sig, ajj ; V,\U^ jlr! Rb*adwlnx, 

Hepart, iSaa-3,15, JW Paihak, J.K-A.S, (BomhfLy, jS^j]^ 

ItarUv Anl.^ (lS95>, p, 35 * 

"For Kumink Ehatta, hv ttciBtfcr, “tmilM) Krappi^: 

Cowell ud "Safv* I^ni^ciA Smigraiiiu'* 

* Mon(A-Willb[inii,i “ bribnixiLiim iLod Kindttttffl*”'pi 58 ; WiIkm!, **“ RcL oT 

roL i jk «k. 
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All scholarSp Eastern and Westeriit honour his leamiti^ 
and seholarship. He seems to have risen as an inspired 
genius to throw a quiek, bright light, like to the montentaiy 
after-glow of an Indian sunset before darkness descends 
over the land, on the fad ing glories of Aryan ism before 
they sink into the dimness of the drear days of Hinduism. 
Of his life almost nothing h bnowm In legendary lore 
he appears everytvhcTe in India; now persecuting the 
Buddhists, now vehemently denouncing the sectanan 
differences whereby Hinduism was being divided against 
itselfp so that it could not abide. Again he appears as 
the miraculously-bom son of a Bmhman woman, his 
father being the dread god, Siva, and as finally departing 
from the world no one knows how* 

The “ Great Conquest" ^ or life of Sankara Adiaiya, was 
told in a work suppesed to have been composed in the 
ninth or tenth century, while the sage's Great Conquest 
of the Quarters*** was written by the second great 
commentator of South India^ Madhava Achaiya, in the 
foun«rnth century. 

From these accounts and others, no safe historical facts 
can be deduced. At most, it may be held that Sankara 
was born in Malabar in the eighth century of our era, and 
that he died at Kcdemath^ in the Himalayas, at the early 
age of thirty-two, after having enriuhed^ in the short course 
of his life, the literature of India by commentaries on most 
of its later sacred textSL He is popularly held to have 
been am incarnation of Siva. The Smarta sect of Br^mans^ 
recognisable by wearing on their foreheads One or three 
horijcontal lines of sandal paste, with a red or black spot in 
the middle, hold him to have been the founder of their 
Order. These Smirtas look upon Siva as the Unconscious 

^»'This B«th." led. Ant wdi- ™y. JFetjnuUT 

* Sa TsIme, m. Aul,^ rtsl. T. p. h bd«ie ihi 
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Spirit of the Universe^ with which the soul unites to realise 
its ideals. 

According to the teachings of Sankara, the entire system 
of Vedantic thought Ends its natural culminatfon in an un¬ 
compromising declaration that the sole object of the sacred 
literature of India was to reveal the delusive appearance 
of what appeals to the senses as reality and the doctrine of 
non-duality. 

The evidences of the senses are wiped away as raercly 
delusive. The question of mctaphysic is solvedp not as 
Kant resolved it* by referrirtg all objective reality to 
perceptions of the intellect where he sought a solution^ 
but in endeavouring to pierce^ in the manner of Flato^ and 
Parmenides, beyond the reality itself. This objective 
form was held by Sankara to be but the mcxfc in which 
the delusion of life was mirrored forth. This phase of 
idealistic monism which is ably expounded in Sankara’s 
comtnentaiy on the “Vedanta Sutras,^ finds a popular 
exposition in a $ong that ran be obtained from any 
travelling pedlar of books in South India for about one 
twelfth of a farthing. 

The song itself contains but twelve verges* said to have 
been addressed by Sankara to a learned Brahman^ w^hom 
he found studying the rules of Sanskrit grammar outside 
a Hindu temple. One or other of thc^ verses is con¬ 
stantly recited with a smile or a sigh by educated Hindus 
of the Souths The refrain all through * Bhaja Govinda! '* 
or Praise the Lord I" it means to a Hindu what " Praise 
God'* means to a Salvationist There ia a jrawniug 
gulf of thought and feeling* bred of race and climatcp 
between the two modes of expression of the aspirations of 
those who in East and West use Che words. 

The verses of Sankara arc so terse* hold so much the 
sense in the sound, that it is impossible to give their 
meaning in a translation. As they are unknown in the 
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West, and so often quoted in the East, their meaning is 
here given as true to the odginat as possible. 

The sage stands before the Brahman, who has paused 
in his studies, and declares the truth of the emptiness nf 
the vain dream of life, and its struggles after wealth and 
famix 

"Give up this grasd,’’ is the sad reproof, ^ for storing 
wealth, O Fool I place in your mind the thirst for know^ 
ledge of the Existent, satis Bed with what each day brings 
forth" 

As the water drop lies trembling on the lotus leaf, so 
rests our fteetirg life. The world is full of sorrow, seized 
by pain and pride of self Gain wealth* and then your 
friends cling near ; sink low, and then no one seeks news, 
When well in health, they ask your welfare in the house; 
when the breath of life goes forth* then the loving wife 
shrinks from that body. Gain leads but to loss; in wealth 
there is no lasting happiness; in childhood we are attached 
to play; in youth we turn to love; in old age care fills the 
mind. Towards (para Brahman) God alone no one Is 
Inclined. As the soul moves from birth to birth* who re¬ 
mains tlic wife, the son, the daughter^ who you, nr whence? 
Think truly, this life Is but an unreal dreaoL" 

"With mind fixed on truth, one becomes free from attach¬ 
ment To one freed from attachment* there is no delusion; 
undeludedp the soul springs clear to light freed from all 
bondage; When youth goes* who Is moved by love ? When 
wealth goes, who then follows ? When the great truth, that 
the Soul and Brahman are One is known, what then is this 
passing show? Day and night* morning and evening; 
Spring and Winter come and go, time plays and age goes* 
yet desire for life pa^th not Take no pride in yonthp 
friends, or ricJtcs, they all pass away in the twinkling of an 
eye. Give up all this made of Maya^ gain true knowledge; 
and enter on the path to Brahman*'' 
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Such has cvei* been the incessant ciy of cultured 
Brahmanic thought, and of loueh of Western pessimism. 
It was the cry with which was to be met the fierce 
fanaticism of Muhammadanism, soon to burst forth in 
relentless warfare against all idolaters and unbelievers in 
God and Muhammad as His sole Prophet 

Though the darkness of desolation, unrest, rapne, and 
war was to settle over the land, the Brahmans of the 
South could hold on to the even tenor of their ways,and 
proclaim that the moans of the su fieri ng, the gleam of the 
sword, the lust of couquerors, and the rule of the foreigner, 
were hut the unreal visions of a passing dream, woven out 
by the fictitious power of Maya, 

The strict Advai ta doctrines of Sankara Acharya were no 
doubt tiscful in their own way, as oppesing the heretic 
agnosticism of Buddhistii. In their tnculcation of ideal* 
istic non-duaUty* and of non-reality of the intuition 
of perception ^ they had also their own charm for the 
dreamer and religious mystic who turns away from a crude 
materialism. 

An intermediate rcsling-pface had, however, to be found 
for the mass of the people who placed their faith in the 
saving grace of a personal deity. In the system of 
Ankara, this was supplied by the sectarian schools, which 
hold that the god ^iva was a personal manlfestatioii of the 
On conscious Spint of the Universe^ and claim that, by 
a worship of this deity, the soul finds its salvation. 

The true revolt from the teachings of ^ankar^ and the 
drifting of the thought of India back to its more orthodox 
beliefs, came in the reformation led by the second great 
commentator of South India, the Brahman Ramanuja, bom 
at the beginning of the eleventh ccfituiy.^ RamMuja held 
the doctrine of qualified non-dualityt according to which the 

I Uof^-Wiliwnti^ Brihiimiiian AoS liWidiiiit" p- loiy 

A.U. a 1 FiknOibAlCiir." 
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Supreme Spirit is both the cause of the visible world and 
the material from which it is created. He further proctaimed 
the adoration of the god Vishnu, as representative of the 
Supreme Spirit, so that the Heaven of the god might be 
ultimately gained, and freedom from rc-birth obtained. 
Until this consummation was arrived at, when the separate 
spirits are reunited with the Supreme Spirit, re-birth occurs 
in ite incessant round, there being a plurality of form 
rantinued in respect of that which is Soul, and that which 
IS non-SouD 

The final step was takm by Madhava, the last of the 
Southern Teachers, a ncdowned Birman of the Kanarese 
country tn South India, who died towards the close of the 
twelfth ceptuiy." By ham the worship of Vishnu, or Hari* 
waa preached as the worship of one Supreme Godp eter¬ 
nally existent, the world subsisting as hia form, on Whom 
the souls of men are dependent, though abiding themselves 
disdnet So the thought of India, Norrti and South, 
remained divided between a salvation, from transmigmlion, 
by a faith in Krishna, or by a worship of Vishnu, or Siva; 
the aspiration of the soul ever being to find a closer union 
with, or knowledge of, the Supreme Cause that manifested 
itself in the works of Creation. 

Vedism, and the gods of the Vedas, had passed away 
from the memories of the people; the South had found the 
exponents of its intellectual life in the persons of the great 
scholars, Sankara, R^antija, and Madhava. The deep 
moral tendencies of the age were preserv'ed in the 
Nalidjya^/^and « KtirraP of Tinivalluvar, and the Devamn 
Hymns of Sambandha and his disciples, The crude super* 
stitions, lusts, and ignorance of the mass of the people 
who passed from the scene, leaving no literary record 

* DxritiH Sai^g^mha," p. 75, 

■ r» 9 S P, Suoduw Fillip "Some MUestOMi m Utea- 

lore," pL 37 l)p 
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j yViinH them, were satisfied with worship of the village 
godlings, ghosts, and demons, with foul and obscene 
carnivals of Taotric orgies, and with stray and furtive 
visits and offerings to the great temples of the Hindu 
deities. New conquerors had come to guide the destinies 
of the land and leave the people to work out their own 
ideas. 


I 


CHAPTER XIV. 

TIJJ; FOREIGNEH IN THE LANH, 

When in 631 of our era Muhammad proclarmed war 
against the cmliscd world, he had first given to all 
idolaters the choice between the Koran and the sword 
All Jews and Christians who would not accept a belief 
in the unity of God, and in Muhammad as the Prophet 
of that God, were to be subdued and made to pay tribute 
The creed of the Pmphet known as Islam, or "submission to 
the will of God," was outwardly simpte—simpte enough to 
ensure for it an early and sp^y success. The creed is 

5 ortly. There no God but God, and Muha^mmad is His 
Prophet^ 

"niene are further five daily prayers^ fastings m due 
^asoiip giving of almSp and a pilgrimage Co Mecca, the 
birthplace of the Prophet 

The fanatics of the Arabian desert, inspired by the wild 
r etoric of the new Prophet who denounced idolatry, 
icenbousncs^ infanticide, drunkenness^ and gambling, 
came swarming Irom their tents, drunk with zeal, to 
propagate the creed and to revel in the slaughter and 
plunder of their opposing foes.* 

n MrAmoWimtwiealli»"Tl>ePie«hli* 

« aifan.^ »« W da. to Ihc ^ coamtatMon U-i 
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Against the Western frontiiar of India, from Sind to 
Peshawar, the Muhammadan wave of conquest flowed and 
ebbed for four hundred years.^ In Sind the Rajput 
garrisonsK unable to hold thdr strongholds against the 
fierce Arabs, placed their women and children on the 
funeral pyre there to find tn death safety from dishonouri 
and fell themselves in one last despairing and avenging 
onslaught on their enemies. From I-ahore the Hindu 
chieftains chased back, through the passes of AfghanistM, 
the raiding Turks of GhaxnT only to court their own 
avenging fate. 

The full wave of desolation spread over the north-west 
wheUp in 1002 A.D.p Muhammad of Ghazn^i bom of a Turk! 
father and a Persian motherp burst down on Laborep 
that ancient meeting-place of many races- Its wealth was 
carried back to Ghazni, and its chieftain, the twice-defeated 
Jalpilp mounted the funeral pyre, according to the stern 
dlc^tes of his Hindu subjects. For twenty-five ycATB 
Muhammad of Gbaant continued, year by yGar* his raid^ 
From the holy city of ThaneswaTp not far from Deihip he 
carried oflF to his Afghan home the riches of its great 
temples, and two hundred thousand of its inhabitants he 
made slaves to his soldiery* At Kanauj, north of Cawnpur, 

]ihMjA ktom to be iDlciprrtcd M « re^giooi wu onbclip^en, *ho in%ht 

he ■UhcJce^ llhoogh weiiQ doC ibc * * i BQt tbai^ bgiiw 

Mui hairimfl.rl'an tiAve nuLuataidt^ thc of maprOtt^ked. war 

■CaiDAt oabclicTCTE, iwDc^ (ai 1 aid ftumfel hiTir wniwed lo wim- 

pvtuKy ■coni'ctii«i, bat hAire alnyi Tii3dicaE«l+ for tht cooquernip tbr rigbl ol 
tvlunuig Ehjeii uini Ikilh oa fnrnirQt of He wrilct: ” tVMt Mr 

4r»rld m// /md ti if aw/ow^r owrf 

immudioi^ tif rauiJtrM, thsdtv ^ i^^ i^ 

Aed am^t v.-orr^Mi iM fjki AVmRp w fAe rJVMfiSk ^ iMtir masfir^ fir 
Mdelairy mmJ fAf vf&Alt hie ^ tinoojjlicHl Anb^ ft 

ibe eo«t of* &l44t luagacot-f^ ftEiugigJfp ud for pnvbtng tHstililici 4i£.fluut fbo 
l»* Dcighboudo^ empsrei fkr beyoEid ifly p o aH tl g reqiUTicaMOlA ol scIf'dcfcEVS 
—ifl foil, witkout mf other limit than ibe eiwnnr’® power M rciistilWX," Sir 
RoKind Wlluit, howeffet, coDtinires: "We*rt mUingtoiJfow rhottnediKrtl 
M li ft in bf oat degWf lea tofonmt tlUQ tocdiaTal Chfulefldoln^ “ 

* From to lojo^ ihc dctilb of Muhamnua of GhMnt 
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he received the submission of its garrison, said to have 
consisted of ciglity thousand men in armour, fifty thousand 
cavalry, and five hundred thousand foot men. With the 
wealth of Muttra~the rubles, sapphires, and pearls of its 
idols—he raised Ghazni from a hovel of mud huts to a 
city of marble palaces, mosques, domes, and pillared haJk 
From the ocean-hcaten temple of Somnath in Gutarat, 
with its vast array of Brahman priests and dancing-girIs, he 
carried away the massive gates, twelve phallic emblems,i 
and a vast store of treasure, and left nothing behind him 
but the slain garrison and dejected priesthood. 

Aiyanism in India was about to realise what, happily in 
the West, remained but the shadow of a passing danger. 
The fate that overtook the East was one visioned forth for 
the West in the words of Freeman: «If Constantinople 
had been taken by the Muhammadans before the nations 
of Western Europe had at all grown up. it would seem as if 
the Christian religion and European civilisation must have 
been swept away from the earth." 

from Muhammadan dominion, a Sivajr, or a 
Kanjft Singh m^ht have arisen in India and founded a 
more lasting native rule than even that of Chandra Gupla, 
Asoka. or Harsha Vardhana. Even had that been so, it 
Stems impossible that Maratha couJd ever have coalesced 
With Sikh or Rajput to bend the distant Easterns and far- 
oflF Southerns to yield obedience to the supremacy of any 
one indigenous dynasty. Even had a Hindu Akbar. or 
Aurangzib sprung up and extended his rule over Maratha, 
Rajput, Sikh, Bengali, and the clansmen of South India, 
the sceptre would soon have passed from the hands of one 
Of other of his degenerate descendants, and the land b«n 
plunged in anarchy such as that from which the Mughal 


Kwkjrii, Ce/Ma finim (October lagijk p. i—"U it dew 
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Aurangzlb^ with bis artny of three hundred thousand horse 
and four hundred thousand men, could not for long presertt; 
it As it was, the rivalries hchveen the Rajput Prithivi 
Raja,^ the last great Chanhln king of Delhi and Ajmere, 
and the Rahtor prince of Kanauj led, before the close of 
the twelfth century, to the defeat and overthrow of both by 
the Afghans of Ghor. The now Muhammadan Emperor 
raided the country as far as Benares and Gwalior, while his 
generals drove out (£203) the distant Sen king of Bengal 
from the ancient capital at Nadi3?^* 

This very lack of unity and central authority^ boweverp 
saved Br^manism from disappearing before the attacks of 
a rival creed or fordgu ritJers. The whole rahric of 
Buddhism disappeared^ for when once its mendicant and 
celibate monks were slain, and their monasteries burned, 
it fell to decay. The idols and temples of the Hindus were 
shattered to pieco^ and their wealth carried off to Ghazni 
and Ghor; the BrShmans w^ere slain in Kanaujp Muttra^ 
Benares, and at distant Somnath Nevertheless, the roots 
of Br^manism remained firtnJy fixed in the very structure 
of Indian life, social observances, and in lU undecaying 
literature. For three hundred years the Muhammadan rule 
in India strove in vain to bold the outlying nationalities 
subject to Its sway. The early Muhammadan invaders of 
India suartned into the land in the double rdle of religious 
enthusiasts with a mission to root out unbelief in the 
teachings of the Koran, and of roving bands of adventurers 
eager to sels'e the wealth of the Hindu temples. Disunited 

* rntblKlp erf Cbuii. Tcri in Mi RKluchill "fwt L ^ 154, 

■tAEci be iruulAled ikUty Iboftmiid ifAiiw Ctictun P'Litmiim of 
^tiupdiiiEAn,'^ JH. 3) ui acc^Hl of it* vowk tbific on ihH bqt 

in (be "Padunuwlti BJk loi” {OLfeuttn, IltErorJ.K llw! the 
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among themsclvca as these raiders were, they were for lon‘>’ 
unable to gain a resting-place east of the ijidus, and whim 
at length they came in numbers sufficient to force their way 
to Delhi, and there establish a permanent centre for revenue 
exactions, they were ever menaced with the swartning-down 
of new robber bands from central Asia; while the basis on 
which Muhammadanism was founded precluded their com- 
promising with, or conciliating of, the Hindu people in order 
to gain their aid or support in repelling new invaders. The 
Rajputs might be driven to the deserts of Rajputana, their 
proud reserve survived not only to defy the august power of 
Akbar.but for the best of their chivalry and manhood to 
forth and parade the London streets and grace the triumph 
of their sovereign lady, the Queen-Empress of India. 

Though the unwarltke people of Bengal were obliged 
to submit, in 1203, to Bkhtiyar Khiljl, the general of 
Muhammad of Ghor, the lower province soon hecajue 
independent of the distant authority of the Delhi empemr, 
and in 1340 set up an independent ruler of its own, in the 
person of the local governor, Faldr-ud-dTn, who was suc¬ 
ceeded by a line of twenty sovereigns until Akbar, in 15761, 
reconquered the revolted province. 

Muhammad of Ghor, who may be classed as the hist 
Muhammadan ruler of India, fell before a fierce attack of a 
body of hill Gakkars, from the E^walik hills, who crept into 
the monarch’s tent and, as he lay sleeping, stabbed him to 
death with no less than twenty-two wounds, before the 
gaze of his petrified attendants.* On his death, Katb-ud- 
din, a Turki slave^whose name is remembered by the great 
mosque he built at Delhi, and the majestic minar, rtvaliir^ 
in finish and moulding, though not in height, the Campanile 
at Florence—proclaimed himscifi at Delhi, monarch of all 
India. His dynasty, which Ia.sted undl 1390, continued 
the ceaseless contest against Rajput pnnees, fierce hill 

* Sn Sred tfahomeil I^, ■* Kistoiw ibt P«ojilbi" p 91. 
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tribcSp revolting Hmdu prindpalitic^ and Inctirsive bands 
of warlike Mughal^, who rode down to> pillage the plain- 
country east of the indua. The Khllji and Tughlak 
dynasties followed, until at length, in 1393, the lame Timur, 
or Tamer! ane» named by Ferishta *'Thc Firebrand of the 
Universe^'* collected together his wild horsemen, swept 
down through the north-west passes of Afghanistan, and 
marched towards Delhi *^My prindtpal object in coming 
to Hindustan^" says Timur^ *and in undergoing all this toil 
and hardship, was to accomplish two things. The first was 
to war with infidelSf the enemies of the Muhammadan 
religion, and by this religious warfare to acquire some 
claim to re\'^‘ard in the life to come. The other was a 
worldly object, that the army of Islam might gain some¬ 
thing by plundering the wealth of the infidels; plunder in 
war is as lawful as their mother^s milk to Mussulmans 
who fight for their faiths and the consuming of that which 
b lawful is a means of grace." ^ 

The famed city of Delhi was captured by a ruse;^ and for 
five days the newly-proclaimed emperor sat id the mosque^ 
constructed by Firo^ Tughlak, giving praise to God that 
the idolaters had submitted like**sheep to the slaughter,*' 
and that the Hindus lay dead in heaps so that the streets 
were impassable- The fabulous wealth of Delhi was borne 
away [ a hundred thousand Hindu prisoners iifcre slain w'ith 
the sword of holy war"; the women were dragged into 
slavery^ and the stone masons and workers in marble were 
driven across the wasted land of the Fanjabj and beyond 
the bleak passes of Afghanistan, to builds for the new 
conqueror of the world—from Delhi in the south to Siberia 
in the norths from Syria jn the west to China in the east— 
a mosque at Samarkhand. His descendants were to found 
the great Mughal Empire of fndia. and point the lesson 
which Timur had learned before lie ventured on his rapid 

* Holdw, p. ^ 
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raids into the country. The lesson was plainly taught to 
TtmLr in the answer given by those of his court whom he 
consulted on the enterprise: " If we tarry m that land our 
posterity wRl be lost, and our childricn and our grand¬ 
children will degenerate from the vigour of thefr forefathers 
and become speakers of the language of Hind/' i 

For over a century after the pasaing-away of Timur, 
weak dynasties, Say>dd and Lodi, held a feeble rule around 
Delhi and Agra until the so-calicd MughaJ invasion ofB^bar. 

During the early centuries of Muhammadan raids and 
rulCp the uitellectual life of Northern India seems to have 
been seized with a paralysis that crept even as far to the 
east as Mithili or North Behar, which had remained the 
great centre of philosophic thought since the da}^ of 
Janaka, King of the Videhas* It was a palsy under which 
MithiMsank to decrepitude. 

In the eighteenth century the great iogidan of India, 
Raghunathp had to turn to where vitality alone re¬ 
mained — to the land W'here the torch of teaming has 
been kept burning down to the present day “to Bengali 
where he established, at Navadvip, the most renowned 
school of logic in all India- It was Bengal that saw 
almost a second Buddha appear In the ecstatic dreainer 
and rcvivalistp Chaitanyap in the hTtecnth cetitury, and not* 
as might haii-e been expected, in Magadha or South Behar, 
Here Kullaka Bhatta wrote his famous commentary on 
Manu in the fourteenth century, almost five centuries 
after Mithili had had learning enough to send forth 
Meditithip the second great commentator of the same 
sacred law book of the Hindus, It was in Bengal also 
that JimiJtavahana wrotci in the fourteenth centtuyi the 
"Dayabhiga," a work which has become there the re¬ 
cognised law book on Hindu succession and inheritance^ 

* Inftlliiln, FoUeicaI astd Miluaiy, wrEccen GrigiELaJIjmlhe 
die Grmi Tifflouj/ piiliUihfidp aafendofl Frtsi(f jSj),b7 J. rjn 
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a. task that Vijnioesvara had done Ln his Miilkshara,” 
or ‘^Cqtnmentajry on the Law Book of Yajnavalkya*'^ in the 
eleventh century for Behar and the West, 

Bengal had, however, produced for itself a poet as early 
as the twcLTth century. Set to the sweetest music of sound 
and of moving rhythm of which tlie Sanskrit language has 
been found capable, Jaya Deva had sung the theme (hat 
became, in one form or another, universal in subsequent 
Indian literature. It the mystic theme of the longing of 
the soul to find union with^or absorption into, the Divine 
Essence* personified in one or other of the Hindu deities^ 
Rama or Krishna. Thert^ is no direct evidence that the 
poem itseif was written with any religious purport It 
simply tells of the longings and laments of the 

favourite of Krishna, for her lord and lover. Still, all 
Yaishnavitcs take the poem as the mystic rendering of the 
longing of the soul for the Divine,* |aya Deva* was born 
in the Birhhum district of Bengal, in the tft'elfth century. 

The poem opens witli the customary reverence to 
Ganc^, the opposing ddty of all good efforta The 
praises of Vishnu are then sung, and the deeds recited 
done during his descent on earth in various forms, in which 
he still retained his Divine Essence^ His first d€^soeiit 
was as the Fish that bore to a its ting-place, on the northern 
mounLains, the ship in which Manu escaped from the 
Flood. The second form in which Vishnu appoared was as 
a Tortoise, on whose back was suspended the mountain 
Mandara, round which was wound the huge serpent ^esha, 
to form a rope that the gods and demons m^ht chum the 
waters of the dood, and bring to the surface the fourteen 
precious treasurer lost during the deluge The last of 

* Weber, Hiitofy of Indian UtemiwVt'* p, aia 
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these lost treasures was the poison which would have 
diatroyed humaurty had it not been drunk by ^iva, whose 
neck it burned so badly that he still bears the mark—the 
symbol of the suflbfings he bore for man—and is therefore 
called "The Blue-throated God," 

Again Vishnu descended in the form of a Boar, to raise 
the earth from below the waters and hold it firm. As the 
Man. Lion, Vishnu came on earth to tear to pieces the 
monster, Hiranya Kasipa, whom the god Brahml had 
given security from mortal injury. The fifth incaruation 
the poet reverences is that of the Dwarf, the form in 
which Vishnu appeared before the demon, Bali, who had 
usurped dominion over the three worlds. Bali, in jest. 
oRcred the Dwarf so much of the worlds as he could stride 
over in three steps, whereon, in three strides* the deity re- 
annexed the three worlds. The sixth incarnation is that 
of Parasu Rama, or “Rama with the Axe," who came to 
extirpate the warrior caste, and reestablish BrsJimankal 
might The seventh was that of Rama Chandra, "The 
Moon-like Rama," whose victory over Ravana is told in 
the “ Ramayana.** The eighth form was that of Krishna, 
The Dark God," the chief of the Vadus, the charioteer to 
Arjuna when the Pandavas fought against the Kurus. The 
ninth incarnation was that of Buddha, who came to free 
the land from Vedic sacrifices of animals. The last in¬ 
carnation, one yet to come, is that of Kalki, who will 
appear seated on a white horse, bearing a sw'ord to slay 
all those who in the Kali, or " depraved age," do wrong and 
work unrighteousness. The Kali, or “present age," is 
that described in the “ Vishnu Purina" 

The ol^rvance ef caste, order, and Institutes will not ptevail in tb( 
Kill Ag^ nor will that of the ceremnnial enjoined by the ‘ Sima,' 

' Rijf,* and ' Yajur Vedaa,' MarTiages, in tbis Age^ will bo 
conrorm-tble to the riinal, nor will the rules that connect the 
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fipiritisal sjad hts dificiple b« m force. The laws thjit 

regulate the conduct of husband and wJfc will be disrcgardedT 
oad oblations Id the with fire no lumger be offered. Ln 
vhalever hunily he may be bom^ a powerful and rich man will 
be held e&tilled toe^usc maidens of every tribe, A regenerate 
man will be initiated an any way whatever^ and such acts of 
pciiiTnce 05 liiay be performed will be nnattcniicd by any results. 
E^nery test w'ill be Scripture that people choose to ihiuk so ^ 
all gods will be gods to them that warship themi and oil order? 
o/ ilfe wiU be common alike to alt perMno. In the Kill Age, 
fasting^ austerilyt liberalky;, practised according to the pleasure 
of those by whom they are observed, will cortstltute righteous^ 
ness^ Pride of wealth wilt be inspired by very Insignificaiii 
possessions. Pride of beauty will be prompted by (no oEher 
personal charm than fine) hair. Oold,. jewel diamnnclsi 
clothes, will nil have perish^^ and then hair will be the only 
ornament with which womeu can decorate themselves. Wives 
will desert their bnsbands when they lose ihcir pnaperty; and 
they only whs ore wealthy will be ennsidered by women as 
thdr loids. He who gives away much money will be the 
master of men, and family descent will no longer be .1 title 
of supremacy. Accumolatod treasures will be expended on 
(dstenladnus) dwellings. The minds of men will bfl wholly 
occupied in acquiring wealth, and wealth will be spent solely 
on selfish grailhcatSoos. Women will follow their inclinations, 
and be ei*er fond of pleasure- Men will fi-K their destrei upon 
riches even though dishonestly aeqeirod. No man will part 
with the srmillHt fraction of the STuaUest coin, though entreated 
by a friemi Men of oil degrees will conceit theroselvcs to be 
equal with Brahmans. Cows will be held hi esteem only a^ 
they supply milt The peof^e will be almost always in drtnd 
of dearth, and apprehensive of scarcity, and will hence ever 
be watching the appearances of the sky; they wilE all live, 
like anchorets, upon leaveSf and roots, and fruit, and put a 
period lo thEir lives thiough fear of fkmEue afid want In truth, 
there will never be abundance in the Kili Age* and men will 
never enjoy pleasure and happiness They will take theii- food 
without previous ablution, and without wer^ipping fire, god?. 
Or guefte, or offering obsequial tibotions to their progenitors. 
The wumeo will be fickle, ihoit of stature^ gluttonrTO i they 
will have many children arid little menus* ScraEching their 
heads with bqih bands, they will pay no attentiou to the 
commands of their husbands Or pareola. Toev be sclftshi 
abject, and slatternly ; they will be scold* and liars j they will 
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be indcpent and immoral in their eoatJnrt, and n il I everaitadi 
lh«nse1ves ip diiaolute men. Yoaths, aJthonjfh disrwaidinif 
the iii]« of siodenisbipi studjt the ‘ Vediw,' 
wjIlDeiiher sacrifice nqrpniclt«eh«oming liberal tty. Anchorets 
wia OTlwisl upon food accepted from nuiics, and mendicam* 
^11 be influenced by regard for fiiends and associates. Pfinces. 
instead of proteeing, srlU plunder their subjects, atid under 
the pretest of levying cmtoros, will rob merchant* nf their 
property.* 


The poet, having duly Honoured Viahnu, commences the 
special subject of the poem, the love of RadhI for the dark 
god Krishna. 

With aJi the sensuous languor of an Eastern mind, the 
loves of the gopis, or shepherd girls, who woo the god, are set 
to the gentle music and soft sound to which the Bengali 
poet has moulded the sounding Sanskrit As the lovc-sick 
Shepherdesses flit round the god, Radha, the favourite of 
Krishna, remains apart pouring forth her longings for the 
near presence of her lover. She conjures up to herself 
memories of his might and majesty, his oace*whispered 
words of love, when she alone was his loved bride. 

The love of RSdba is also remembered by Krishna when 
he has freed himself from the allurements of the five 
shepherdesses-perhaps allegorical of the five senses. The 
form of Radha rises up before him; he prays her to return, 
to fear no more, for he no longer bears the form of the 
fierce god who roams with ash-besmeared and matted 
lodes. He ha.s covered himself with the dust of the sweet 
sandal-wood, and wears a dark lotus leaf to conceal the 
blue stain his throat bears. The words of Radha are then 
borne to Krishna. The messenger tells how she sits 
beneath the moonbeams weeping over her deep sorrow, 
and the separatiofi of her soul from that of her beloved. 
The soft south wind, a$ it steals round her limbs, soothes 
her no lotiger; it Is as though it had crept through sandal 
trees where it had receiveri the taint of the poisoned breath 
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of serpents. She is languid and weary; she pants to be 
once more near to her beloved in whom alone her hopes 
are centred. Krishna cries for her to come, but as she 
approaches, adorned with all her ornaments, her steps 
falter. She weeps, she cries on Hari, her lord, to come and 
support her failing feet; she sinks to the ground, to embrace, 
to kiss the shadow of the passing dark blue cloud, imagin¬ 
ing that it is Krishna who approaches near. Her strength 
hiits to bear her further. She weeps, she wails, for in hesr 
fancy she sees the lips of a rival touching those of her 
lord, the rival's long black hair trailing over the dark god’s 
face, like to evening clouds sweeping past the clear mocm; 
the rival twines white flowers in his dark locks. Radha's 
companion prays her to tarry not, to hasten to the god, 
for she has teeth with the gleam of the moon; she has but 
to fall at her lord’s feet and claim his love with gentle words 
of faith. 

Let the lyric raptures of the poem be taken as they may, 
either as an allegory of the soul striving to pierce through 
the bondage of the sense and find rest, or else as a love 
song, too sensuous and unrestrained for Western ideas, 
it is a poem that found its way to the hearts of the myriads 
of pilgrims who have, for centuries past, journeyed to the 
birthplace of Jaya Deva, crying out the praises of Vishnn, 
Krishna,Hari, Lord of the Braided Locks, Lord of the World 
Although portions of the poem are untranslatable from 
the poet's unrestraint, yet his artistic reserve saved him 
from the gross lewdness which is too often, especially in 
Bengal, the besetting sin of so many of his imitators and 
Successors. The poem of Jaya Deva marks the gradual 
development in the twelfth century of the doctrine of faith 
{bhak(i), of devotion, and personal love towards a deity in 
human form. The Krishna of the " Gita Govinda “ is now 
usually taken by all the Vaishnavites as an incarnation of 
the Divine Essence In the poem Itself there is no direct 
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mdtcabon that its object was to found any phase of relirrion 
based on the savins grace of a faith in Kristina, One 
VCTse ts often quoted in proof of the poem's mystic and 
religious significancft Krishna, in despair at the anger of 
Radha,is represented as kneeling down, and presring her to 
piacc her feet on his head. Later tradition holds that the 
^ couid never have so far forgotten the divine nature of 
Knshna as to represent him thus addressing RadhI, and 
^scits that Krishna himself wrote these words. The story 
is that, in the absence of Jaya Deva, the god entered hL 
house and inserted these words in a half-finished iine 
The pf>et had commenced the line with the words: '"On my 
head as an ornament,” and then, pausing, had gone out to 
consider how he could possibly represent the god as having 
a foot piacod on his head. In his absence, Krishna, in the 
form of Jaya Deya, appeared and finished the line, so that 
It now reads: "On my head as an ornament place thv 
beauteous feet” 


This do^ne of "hhakti," or faith, so often ascribed to 
Chnstian influence, became from its inculcation in the 

Bhagavad Gita,” and fuller exposition in the " Bhagavad 
Fufana,''and "Ehakti Sutra” of ^landilya in the twelfth 
century, the almost pervading theme of Indian iiteratare. 
it passed from the system of Yoga, or attainment of 
absorption of the Sout into the essence of the deity in 
whom faith U placed, to its. fin a i development in die hope 
of salvation, following from a faith or absolute belief in 
tte words and doctrines of the great teachers, such as 
Sankara Achajya, Ramanuja, Ramanand, Bassava, Vallabha 
-Achijya and the Sikh 

From the commencement of the fourteenth ccntLiry, 
most^ coincident with the disappearance of Tamerlane; 
with his falood-stained horsemen acroaa the passes to the 

/ r " * Select Wtrrk#, wi. j, ifii, Md tr. « Alclr^l Tranv^ 
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north-west, when the Muhammadan Sayyid^ and Lodi* 
dynasties ruled from Delhi with what feeble power they 
possessed until the arrival of the Mii|^hal Babar^ the 
Gangetic valley and the East saw a great literary revival 
centring itself around the doctrines of VaishnavisUL 
Rauu^and* early heralded in the worship of Vishnu, as 
incarnated in Ramap the hero of the ** Rawiayanap'^ and 
in the lands where he sang his songs, especially near 
Agra* his sects, the Ramavats, or RamMandis,* still form 
a large community. 

The most famous of all Ramanand’s early disciples 
was one Kabsr,* a weaver of Benares, reputed* to have 
been the son of a virgin Brllh^Ilai^^cnIlan. His writings, 
especially the “Sukh Kidhan,” are quoted widely at ihe 
pineseat day, and mark the tendeiicy of the timen under 
the stress of contact with Muhammadanism, to break 
free from the esc elusive bondage to Hindu sacred litera¬ 
ture, and rise above the restrictions of caste, sectj and the 
bowing*down to idola In place of these there was 
inculcated faith in one VedSntJe^ conception of a deity 
addressed as Ali^* by the Muhammadans, and ^"Rama" by 
Hindus. To this was added a belief in the guidance of 
a guru, or spiritual preceptorj the principle that in time 
welded the religious sect of Sikhs, or disciples of Pfanak, 
intn a political powder under the tenth Panjab guni, Govind 
SingfL 

In the “ ^abdabali,^ or" One Thousand Sayings of Kabir, 
the Vedantic doctrine of Maya, the Jaina^ Buddhiatic* and 
Br^manic doctrines of compassion towards all life were 

*14145^5^ •f 4 SfriS^ 

* Gricnev, '* MoHem UteriltBrt p. 7'“" } coltctflcd 
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^ monotheistic conception of 

"To Ail flnd Raira WB o»e CHir «xiit«ice, nnd should therefor* show 
similar tenderness to all that U^t Of what a^ail is ii to , 1 ^^ 

l»<Jlf in H« stream, whilst y«j shed blood you call yoi^ 
^ of vtrtoes that you never display, 

y™ l^eads, performiai 
ablatiDO, and bowing yourself in temple^ whm whilst v™ 

mutter yomr prayers, or jouniey to M«L^d Medina, doeS^ 

Mn^ 11» your ? The Hindu lasts every elev«thdS. 

mo“^Srd Who formed the remain ' 

ing months ud days that yeu should veoemie but one f Jf ih- 

images, er found h™ 
fehJjH 1^? •«» directed hii step*? , , . 

^heJd Imt one in all things, it is the second that Ir^i yon 

the same nature^ with yoursdl^ 

On the death of Kabir, the Hindus and Muhammadans 
^^preaented by tradition as disputing over their re- 
^tiTc rights to claim the body of the teacher. The 

bury ^ turn it KabTr, it is said, 

h" disputants and directed 

both Hindus and Muhammadans to raise the doth 
covenng his supposed remains. Beneath thn doth they 
fou^ nothing but a heap of flowers. In the holy city 
i'v ^ tbe Hindus, 

Muharntnadans, who buried them 
beneath a tomb near Gorakhpur.* 

jWJ over the land the bves of Sits for Rama, of 
Radha for Krishna, were sung in more or less realistic 
Of mj-stic sjgnificancft As all hopes of a national 

> Wilson, H. H., ■' arligtou StOi” “Sah^" |»|. p. gj, 

* Fbnmiibcd Id 14^ a. a 
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cjcistcnce were further fading: the people seemed 

in their loneliness to be wailing forth their despairing cry 
for the sympathy of a hiunan or Divine love or aid 
To the East* in Bchar* Bidyapatl Thakur told in. his 
passionate and never-imitated sonnets, in the Maitbili 
dialectp the longings of the Soul for God* in the 
allegorical form of the love of Radha for Krishna. In 
the songs of ChandldiSp the imitator of Bidyapati in 
Bengal, a deeper note, though not so sweet, is given of 
the same phase of thought which sent the inteJIectual 
life of the time in on itself to broowl over a love of God 
for humanity, and humanity for God, in times when 
Mughal raids had, for their rallying cry, the Frophet^s 
declaration of a Divine revelation: '"Slay the unbeliever 
and infdel where he may be found" ^ 

Chandid^ sang the same wail of love in which the 
Soul, personified as Radha, pours forth her love for the 
DivinOp as incarnate In Krishna^ 

This surrender of the Soul and the Self^ as dreamed of 
in all the true mystic symbolism of Jaya Deva* reached its 
tend crest, though perhaps not i ts truest, depths in the 
vision of Mira Bai,* of Mewar^ in the West of Hindustan^ 
in the fifteenth century, as it did in the sixteenth century 
in Spain in the ecstasies of Santa Theresa,* Mira Bai's 
commentary on the '"Gita Govinda** shows her passionate 
devotion to the form of Krishna she worshipped, while 
songs of her own composition^ are sung far and wide, 
from Dvaraka to Mithila, Tradition lov« to tell how, 
as she worshipped the image of Krishna, pouring forth 
her impassioned appeal for its love, the image op^cd and 

^ Tlmitr, '' Ddigiu oml Eslctprlkcl,"^ |X ^ 

*Wil4c*», H. H., “Sect* of the Hindus,’' p, ijSj Grieiww, "Modem 

lilmtura cvf |V 11. 

C, CiliUiinElMiTn. "‘SiBta Her lifc 

{Odoher 1^96)^ 

* Ti)d, J,, tnJ, aSf, 
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closed around her so that she for ever disappeared from 
earth.^ The piety of Mira Bai, the devoted folloivef of 
Krishna, and founder of the Mira Bai sect, did not save 
her from scandal and frorn persecution by her faniity; 
The theme she sang had its own fascination^ and dang^. 
The mystjc brooding over the longings of the Soul which 
found expression in the buming terms of human love used 
by Jaya Deva in the twelfth century !n India, arid by San 
Jiian de !a Cruz* in the West, tottered on the verge of a 
steep precipice. 

In the soft, relaxing lowlands of Bengal the step was 
early taken that sped mysticism down to realisnu The 
safeguard of spiritualism once abandoned, all was lost on 
which the theme could preserve itself free from the con¬ 
taminating taint of the earth and earthly. The tendency 
of the whole hteiattire was to sink lower and lower into 
the abyss of lewd imaginings and sensuous fancies^ The 
outward and popular expression of the same realistic 
tendency took the form of foul Tantnc Ofgira* unlit at 
length literature and religion dragged down in their fad 
all the best on which they were founded. 

Both phases of thought, the realistic and spiritualistic, 
found their fullest expression and glorificatiDn in the 
writings, teachings, and influence of two great founders 
of distinct Vaishnava sects—the one, Vallabha Acharya, still 
having numerous foLlowers in Central India, Bombay, and 
Gujarat, the other, Chaitanya, a name familiar in every 
household of Bengal 

VaJJabha Acharya, the founder of the Swami Vallabha 
sect, is hdd to have been an embodimefic of a portion of the 
Divine E^ence of Krishna, and numerous are the stories 
current of his superhuman intelligence and power. His 
great work was a commentaiy on. the " Bhagavata Purina^ 

* D., " John oTibc Craw: life aivd Wurkt." 
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According to his teachings, the human soul, though 
separated from the Divine Essence of Krishna, is identical 
wiA it. and. as such, is as though it were a divine spark of 
the Supreme Spirit itself The body, as the abode of this 
portion of the Divine Essence of Krishna, should be 
honoured and revered, not subjected to asceticism, but 
nourished with every luxury in the way of eating, drinking, 
and enjoyment. The doctrine was one destined to attract 
a numerous followinf. The personality and undoubted 
genius of Vallabha secured for it the recognition of the 
wealthy and influential members of the community who 
were shut out from all national life or political power. 
These Epicureans of India might be passed over in silence, 
along with all the worshippers of ^kti, or " force personified 
as a goddess." and followers of Tantric rites, inasmuch as 
they show no strife against the more debasing factors of 
human nature, were it not that the most remarkable litel 
r3«- that could ever have arisen in a Court of Justice 
respecting the privileges of a priesthood was heard in [363 
before the Supreme Court of Bombay, when a charge was 
brought against the Maharajas, or modem successors of 
Vallabha, that they claimed, as actual mMif^tions of 
Krishna, to be entitled to receive from their disciples not 
only adoration, expressed by submission of mind and 
outpourings of wealth, but also by dedication of the bodiiS 
of their female worshippers to probably the most eccentric 
whims the depraved imaginings of a sect, working out 

perverted ideals, could evolve. 

Chaitanya, held to have berm an absolute incarnation ol 
Krishna, and a worker of many tniiacics, represent to the 
my-stiedoviog East what Luther represents to the West 

Bom at Nadiya (Navadvip) in 1485 A.ix.tbis enthusiastic 
reformer and preacher, Chaitanya. gave expression m ^gid 
to the peculiar mode in which its life and t oug t ^ 
become modelled under climatic and political pressure, just 
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as Kabir befom him had proclaimed the form the religitnu 
thought of the people was taking in North [ndia. 

Of all the varied phases of Indian thought arising mthin 
the lull that preceded the final conquests of the Mughals, 
that phase which it was the mission of Chaitanya to proclaim, 
with all the pow'er of his eloquence and mesmeric mBuence 
of his presence, shoivs most clearly how deeply the time 
iiVas moved by a faith or devotion in a deity, \Wth whom, 
as a consummation, complete union is sought Chaiianya, 
first inspired at Buddha Gay 3 by the universal sympa^y 
of the Buddhist sage, and then roused to enthusiasm hy 
the memories of the thought of past ages as they swept 
round the temple of Jagannith, went forth from his wife 
and child as an enthusiast, to proclaim the love for, and of 
Krishna, at a time when Luther was preparing to rott^ 
Europe by his preaching. Five hundred years have passed 
away since the time Chaitanya spread a faith in the saving 
grace of Krishna throughout the land, nevertheless, down 
to the present day the same spirit that inspired Chaitanya 
continues still to dwell among his followers^ 

In an interesting account of the life and precepts of 
Chaibinjra,* lately =■ published by his devout and aged 
follower, Sri Kedar Nath Dutt, Blakti Vinod, it can be 
read how this spirit preserves its vitality undiminishefl 
amid the changes that arc sweeping over the land. Tli^s 
exponent of the hoped of the present followers of the 
teachings of Chaitanya declams his firm faith that, from a 
devoted love to Krishna, a love like that of a girl for a 
loved one, shown by constant repetitEOn of his name, hy 
ecstatic raptures, singing, CnaJm contemplation and fervour, 
a movement will yet take place to draw to the future 
church of the world ^all classes of men, without distinction 
of caste or clan to the highest cultivation of the spirit 
This church, it appears, will extend all over the world, and 

* The lUxiikrd life b ibAt oT XruJitiA DjU Ka*\ 
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take the place of all sectarian churches, which exclude out^ 
stders from the precincts of the mosque, church, or temple. 

The spirit that is to animate this new church js to 
founded on the principle that "spiritual cultivatton » the 
main object of life; Do m>erythin? that keeps it. and 
absuin from doing anything which thwarts the cultivation 
of the spirit" A devoted love to Krishna is to be the 
guiding light, as preached by Chaitenyat '■Have a strong 
faith that Krishna alone protects you. and none cls^ 
Admit him as your only guardian. Do *'*'^*^*"5 . 

you know Krbhna wishes you to do, and never think that 
you do a thing independent of the holy wish of Krishna. 
Do all you do with humility. Always remember that you 
are a sojourner in the world, and you must be prepared 


for your ov.^ii home." * 

The simple piety of this latest preacher of the t^hmgs 
of Chaitanya holds that Chaitanya " showed m his character, 
smd preached to the world, the purest morahty as an 
accompaniment of spiritual improvement Mo^ity, as a 
matter of course, will grace the character of a bhakta (one 

who Has faith)" * - . i 

The perplexing question of idolatry receives its usual 

explanation in the following manner: •‘Those who say 
that God has no form, either material or spiritual, and 
again imagine a false form for worship, are cerl^nly 
idolatrous. But those who see the spiritual form « tae 
deity in their soul’s eye, carry that impression ^ ^ 

possible to the and then frame an emblem or ^ 

satisfaction of the matenal eyOt for continual sto y o 
higher feelings are by no means idolatrous. 

The words seem as if they pointed to the imag^ 
in his trances used to vision up before him of the deity an 
the shepherdesses. In one of these trances, Chaitanya 


1 Dun, K. N., " Cbsilanya: Hit Life ^ ^ 

p. SJ, * P- i** ^ 
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^counts nead almost as though thc-y were the supcrflc^ 
observations of some stray traveller of to-day : 

Most of the ustives of Hindnstio at* Pagans^ They caJI the 
Pagan Lnhabiunts of flinduatifi^ Hmdtts. Most of the Hindui 
hold thedoctriBO of tranimigniltQO. The omctr, of reventic* 
merchMts, and work-people, are all Hindot tn om o^ti^ 
countries, the triba thac Inhabit the plains and deserts have 
all according to iheir respective amilies: but here 

everj'body, whether they live in the country or in villaires, have 
nanitt according to their families. Again, every tradesman 
has received his trade from bis forefaihei^ who for gencrationt 
have all practised the some tirade. Hindnstiln ia acwintiy 
that has few pleasures lo Tircnmznend It The people are not 
handsome. They have no idea of the charms of friendly 
Mety, of fimnkly mixing togetberv or of familiar intercotmt 
They have no geniu^ no comprehension of mind, no pdtte- 
pes5 of manneti no kindness qt fellaw-feeliiig, no ingenuity or 
mechanical inventinn tn planning or executing their hondicrafL 
iwfa, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture ,* they 
have no good horses, no go^ flesh, no grapes or mttsk'TQGloni, 
no good fniiti, no ice or cold water, no good food orbtead in 
their hamrsi no batbi or colleges^ no candles, no torches, not 
a candlestick.* 

His '^Memoirs"give a vivid picture of the times ip hb 
famed siege of Chinderi, one hundred and thirty-five miles 
south of Agra- He describes the despairing valour of the 
garrison in words which recall the incident so pxoitdly 
sung of in the Rajput ballads ;— 

The troops llkewfs* scaled the walls tn two or three places, in a 
abort time the Paganism a 4ta(e of eotnpteEe nudity, rushed 
to -ittack an, prut numbers of my peopl* to digbi, and 
toped over the rampartSr Some of chit people were attacked 
Junously and put to theswonL The reason nf this despetaie 
sally from thttr mx»rks was, that on giving up the place for losh 
they bad put to death the whole of tbeir wives and and 

having resolved to penah, had stripped tbetnselv^ nakfid, tn 
which condition they hod rushed out to the fights and engogfog 
With ungovcmable desperaliDOf drove our penpk along the 

ramparts. Two or tkrte hundred Fagans , . , sleweacholbef 

* Leyden, " Mcmenn of pp. 
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in tile following rnanner: One peison took h\% stand with a 
aword in his ttand, while the others^ one by onci crowded in 
and ilielched out their necks, «tger to die^ In thii way many 
went to heU ^ and by the favour of God, in the ^pace ol two 
or three boor$, 1 gained this celebrated fort.^ * 

One sKort couplet of Babar sums up the sentiments that 
inspired the fierce valour of the new-come, hardy Northern 
warriors, in their contests with the gentler and leas physically 
capable Hindus of the East and South- 

“ Let the sword of ibe world be brandished as it may, 

Ii cannot cut one vein without the pennisaion of Cpd.*** 

His rcmark to hi^ son on the subject of style in letter- 
writing, shows how much sympathy Babar himself would 
have had for the sensuous languor, the musical cadence of 
word and rhythm, the use of brilliant metaphor and startling 
allegory so Loved by all Hindu poets* In writing to his 
son, Humayun, Bahar records with all the frankne^ and 
unplcasing tnith of a Cobbett: " You certainly do not excel 
in letter-writing, and fail chiefly because you have too great a 
desire to show your acquirements. For the futu re j’ou should 
write unaflectedly, with cleamesSi using plain words which 
would cost less trouble, both to the writer and reader*' " 

Babar had but short time to do more than extend his 
rule from Multan to Beharp He died rn 155^ leaving 
an empire which extended from “ the River Amu in Central 
Asia, to the borders of the Gangctic delta in Lower Bengal 
His son Humayun, after a troubled reign, from 15 jo to iS 5 ^i 
during which he was driven from India by the previous 
Afghan settlers under Sher Shah, the Governor of Bengal, 
left the task of founding and consolidating the Mughal 
rule to his son and successor, Akbar. 

During the long and glorious reign of Akbar fiSS^ 
1605), coinciding almost with that of Elizabeth in England, 
India, for the first time, saw hopes that her varied peoples, 

1 of p. 377^ * 4iS- 
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divided as they were one from the other by race^ larifuag^ 
creed^ and customs, might, under one sole rufer, tolerant of 
all beliefs, and setting forth as his ideal the principle that 
"cveiy class of the community enjoys prosperity," i lay aside 
their diff^nces, unite and acknowledge "the suzerainty 
of one prince who would protect and not persecute,"* 

From first to last the endeavour of Akbar, with the aid 
of his friend and biogiapher, Abu I Faal, was to reconcile 
the contending claims of rival creeds and of varied races 
that clamoured for recognition in the body politic. Hindus 
and Muhammadans were employed alike. To win the 
allegiance of the Hajput princes he intermarried with their 
daughters. No one was persecuted for conscience sake, 
and India obtained what it liad never before possessed^ 
some hope that union, peace, and prosperity might be 
secured within its borders. Akbar, in the words of one 
of the mort brilliant historians of India, "had convinced 
his own mind that the old methods were obsolete; that to 
hold India by maintaining standing armies in the several 
provinces, and to take no account of the feelings, the 
traditions, the longings, the aspirations of the children of 
the soil—of all the races in the world the most inclined 
to poetry and sentiment, and attracted by the strongest 
ties that can appeal to mankind to the traditions of their 
forefathers—would be impossible."* 

He early abolished the poll tax imposed by former 
Muhammadan rulers on those of their subjects who did 
not follow the feith of Muhammad. In the same year be 
put an end to the inland tolls which each seml'independcnt 
local governor had levied on the coniines of the separate 
provinces. He further relinquished a lucrative source of 
revenue by refusing to continue the imposition of the 
pilgrim tax on Hindus whose religion necessitated the 

* '■ Ain-I-Akbari,*’ qaated {n llaJdeA'f *’ Hg£i31 Empnnn.'’ 

* Msllaan. “ Akbar " (Rnjq of India p. 98. * [S 15+ 
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peribnnance of pilgrimages to holy shrines, temples, and 
sacred bathing-places. 

There were, however, Hindu customs and ancient rites 
which Akbar, tolerant as he was, refused to rc£ognis& 
These he strove vehemently to suppress, and by his efforts 
and laws forestalled the British Government m some of 
the most important enactments by which its adniinlstration 
has been signaJised. He put an end to the time-honoured 
custom of making slaves of those captured during war. 
He made the re-marriage of widows legal, forbade infant 
marriage, and prohibited, unless the act was voluntary on 
the woman's part, the practice of SatJ, or the burning of a 
widow on her husband's death. 

In his efforts to form a state religiont wide enough to be 
acceptable to all his subjecU, he was actuated by the spirit 
that had already given rise £0 the teaching of Kabir, and 
was to infuse the army of the Khilsa with a bond of Sikh 
unionism. 

He directed his “ king of poets/' and friend Faizi,^ the 
brother of A bill FazI, to prepare a translation oF the New 
Testament into Persian^ and hts historian, Abul Kadir 
Badaunl, the author of the “ Tarikh-i-Badaunl,^ to translate 
the “ Ramayana^*" and part of the ** Mababbarata'* 

To strict Muhammadans Akbar was an apostate from 
the true dictates of his own religiorL In his cfTorls to 
frame a religion eclectic enough for ba± Muhammadans 
and Hindus, he went so far as to erase the name of 
Muhammad from the creed, There is but one God, and 
Muhammad is Hla FfopheL'" He himself was to be the 
declarer of the more merciful decrees of the one God, and 
he was to be the sole arbitrator in religious matters and 
the source of all Legislation. 

* Rij* BiibU ibu the F«t Lftiir^iet Ftiit* iBe Penka 

Laureate.^ BloehoLULEL, "Ain^^Alcbui,^ p. 404 fw* "Fikl Mm 

tnuukted die ^LnivnM!,' t£td AlaiJ FmI the ’KMlIih DtmoEk'"— 
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The full meaning and result of this design of Akbar is 
set forth in the introduction to Blochmann's tian.slatlon of 
the " Ain-i-Akbari, or Account of the Religion^ PoliticSf 
and Administration of the Times," by Abul Faal:— 

** It Alcbar Tdt ilie nEc«&Ety of this new law, Abid Fazl Enondaied it 
and fooght fdr it wUh his ptn ; and if the gained 

the victories^ ihe new •poWey recondled the people le the foreign 
mle ; and vhibt Akba/s apostasy fiom TslAm is all bul forgenen^ 
HQ Emperor of the Mttfhal d^iuuty has come nmm- lo ifae ideal 
of a father of his people than he. The revernloii, on the ether 
hand, in later times tq the polity of reli^oas intoteradoot whiUt 
it has Aurmundedt in the eyes of the MosleEns^ ihe memory of 
Aarangilb with the haki of sanctity:^ and still inclines the pboi 
to utter a * May God haTe mercy on him/ when hie naioe is 
mentioned, was also the beginning of the breaking^np of the 
empire,"* 

Although Akbar encouraged Br^mans, Miissaliiians, 
Jews, Parsis, and Cbristians^ to proclaim freely before 
him thmr creeds, beltefs, and faiths, and dthough tradition 
tellSf though perhaps on no strong evidence^ that one of 
his wives was a Christiaiip still the task to which he had 
set his hand was one impossible to accotnplialb Hla 
desire to see good in wciy religion and gciod in eveiy 
man, his very tolerance and eflbrts to extract the best 
from every faith, left him indifferent to the carping dis^ 
tinctions of dogmas and creeds. 

For hiimelf he fashioned forth an eclectic creed of hb 
own. Not only did he bow down before the Sun, as the 
representative and ruler of the Universe, btit he clatmcd 
for himself the homage and adoration of his subjects —a 
worship which strict Muhammadans held to be due to God 
alone. As a result^ the bigotry of Muhammadanism led to 
the assassination of Abul Fazl, and, on the death of Akbar. 
the contending interests of rival religions and races broke 
forth afresh with a vigour and animosity renewed from 
their long slumber. 

* aiacfanMiuif ■^A£a-i>AkMH.” p. (InUvd.). 
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Akbar's own Poet Laureate Birbll.wasa Brahman Bbit, 
or minstrel of KalpT, whose wise sayings and im-mots am 
still remembered in North India,^ In tsSj Birbal was sent 
to fight against the Yusofeals, and there, to the grief of 
hts devoted friend, Akbart met his death. The poet gained 
the lasting hate of all orthodox Muhammadans for the 
part he was supposed to have taken in influencing the 
emperor to forsake Islam. 

Badauni, the historian, in recording the defeat of the 
army, the severest defeat suffered by Akbar, grimly says i" 

“ Itcarly eight thomaitd men, pcrfiaps even fnarev were kilW. 

also, who had fled ftam fear of his life was slain, and entered 
the tow of the dogs in hell, and ^ua got something for the 
ibomii^Abte deeds lie tad done during hii lifeMimt*** 

The same lustoriaiij while nairatiiTig the events of the 


year ijSS, mentions 

“Among the silly lies—they border on ab^tndities—which, 

year^ wcit: spread ovr-r the rortiitry, llie nmimir itai 
the atenrsed, was itiil alive, though in f^ity he had then for 
some time been burning in tbe scvenlli helL Tlsc Hlndtts, by 
whom His Majesly h surrouTidcd, saw how sad and sat^ , 
for Bkbal^s loss, and iovenird the story that Birbdl had been 
«en in the hitls of Nagarfeott bilking about with JogH and 
Sann^is, Hb Majesty believed the nmsoiiT, ihmhmg 
Birbal wai asliamed to conw to court tm account of the defeat 
which he had siilfered at ihe hands of the j and ic 

besldcs> quite probable tliat he should have t®*n 
Jo^^ inasmuch, as he had ncsxr cared for the wori 

What shape the course of Indian history might have 
taken had the Mughal dynasty produced a succe^r 
worthy of Akbar is now impossible to foresee. 
himself, it b said, had designed his tomb to 
with a dome.* Perhaps he foresaw ii> the early death of 

* Bloehaiuie, » Ain.i*Akl»ri- p. w i Cttowvi," Liee™i»r* »f 
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of the hejf-apparcnt, PrinM 

jm, who lad instigated the assassination of Abul Fail 
the speedy decay of the empire, and Jeft bJs design un* 
^ ^ pictured by the late Poet 


_ , . , ** J iratch^d my soti 

tlii^ .hat foUoi^d. lg«eo siooe f™ stone 

j _ tny work ; and from thff turn arose 
^0 shnek Ud ctiiw of n^ampled millimt even 
A5 10 iinie$ before j but while I groan'd 
From out the subset poured al ien race 
Wio fitted stone to stone again, and Truth, 
cace^ Love, and /milce catnc and dwdt thcfcla.’" 


h “ ”? evidence that the hopes of Akbar would 

have been realised even if his work had been continued by 
sucee^o^ gif^ with a genius equal to his owir The 
i^l^f the earlier Muhammadan empem,^ had shown how 

turned into 

J battltsfie d whereon the m-aJ claims of divided chieftains, 
pnnees, and robber bands should be for ever contested and 
ne^iiTr nnaJJy placed at rest 

^ authority of the 

hi Sultan, and remained an independent kingdom, from 

/tf V - strength to include, in tsji.ivithin 

t dommmns the territories of the adjoining reJer of 

t=n^ i!^l '”(Jcpendent Muhammadan state of 
Jaunpur, which included Benares, the sacred city of the 
^‘^*»ttnued independent from i to 1473. 
th ^ •fidfitlcim of Vijayanagar, unh'J over- 

rown a e battle of Talikot, in the middle of the 
s^nth century by the Muhammadan rulers of the 
Can, e d independent rule from its ancient capital, 
w ose ruins now lie scattered along the banks of the 
Tangabhadm, and the last of its kings had authority 
enoug to giant the site of Madias to the Eiiglisb in 1639, 
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con Vine iug stall of the impossibility of Si native central 
authority being able to presea^c touch with all the outlying 
states of India^ and to conquer and compel the all^^anoe 
of or to conciliate, the varied races and nationalities, is the 
fact that, on the break tip of the great Bahmani dynasty, 
which exercised independent rule over the Deccan from the 
middle of the fourteenth century to the end of the six- 
teenth century, the five great Muhamaiadan governor¬ 
ships, with their capitals at Bijapur, Golconda, Bidar. 
Ahmadnagar. and Ellichpur* founded dynasties known as 
those of the Adil Sh^if Katb ShJhf Barid Shahi, Nizam 
Shahf and Imad ShiLhf and preserved sovereign indepen¬ 
dence until overthrown, the firat four by Aurangalb* and 
the last two, which had united in 1572, by Shah Jahan in 

The whole of the difficulties of the situation are indicated 
in the summing-up, by Sir W, Wilson Hunter** of the 
results attained by the early Muhammadan rulers at Delhi, 
where he shows how ** they completely failed to conquer 
many of the great Hindu kingdoms, or even to weld the 
Indian Muhammadan state into a united Muhammadan 
empire^'" ^ 

By the time of the death of Babar* Muhammadan rule 
had showTi no sign of obtaining a permanent abiding-place 
in India. In 1541, Humayun was a fugitive in Sind* and 
returned not to Delhi until 1554, and then only fora few 
months' reign. 

Four years later, when Akbar came to the tlirone, 
Benares^ Behar, and Bengal were independent, and India, 
South and West, wbb beyond the Hmita of his empire It 
was not until he had reigned almost twenty years, that all 

1 " IndiEfl: Erapift,^ Jfi. 

* In thrc Tourt^eiiih centuiy Muhitfiroaii Togblftk ha^ cfloqsffco taa Pcco^ 
but *1 ItU daEh ihc Afgbifi dyraUy of ibc Bohnui wHoK powcsijow, 

the clue of Uie fifieenth nnimj, were diTideil inl* the h"? lUcifiiaoea 
ef ibe Dcccul, ■■yiimeJ powcMkriL 
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fndja north of the Vindhyas, and Orissa, acknowledged 
hia sway. After subduing Berar and capturing Ahnwd- 
na^ m the Deccan, he had to be content with tribute 
and vows of friendship from the kings of Efjapur 
and Golconda, 


T^hespint of Akhar’s time and genius has its memorial 
wntten imperishably to stone, in the tomb built for him at 
Sikandra. In itself, it typifies the limit reached by 
Mtihanimadan and Hindu compromise.^ 

The tomb, like Akbar's eclectic religion, represents the 
conception his master-mind had worked out, of a recon¬ 
ciliation of all racial and religious difference; so that the 
best that India held of valour and genius might unite to 
rule the land for the benefit of all, and evolve in peace and 
rest new ideals of law and order. 

The early Muhammadan architecture, like its rule was 
^ntialTy foreign to the people, and to the soil of India 
The dynasty of Ghor built its mosques with high front 
walls, overlapping courses and ogec-pointed arches. The 
dynasty of Khiljl lapsed into horse-shoe arches and elaborate 
dMorarion. while the bouse of Tughlak stamped the impress 
of Its heavy hand on its great sloping walls, plastered 
dome, and pointed stucco arches. The commencement of 
the rule of the Mughals was marked by their own peculiar 
style, as seen in the tall Persian domes and gJaietJ tiles of 
the tomb of Humlyun. During the Jong reign of Akbar, 
t c compromise with the Hindu architecture ran parallel 
ynth the development of Akbar’s eclectic religion and 
p vosophic sterns, the Hindu bracket and horizontal 
siylc of building leading gradually to the disappearance of 
the arch. The great fort and palace at Agra, and the 


n ** ^ *iwi « Hindu or, more CWrtClIr, 

^ddhteniodcl. <«Tbc0><IHi]iKnr 

niBntrt IhTOlIpbofn ell tu t»vrk* ^ two 4tyle*, often more pklMieiqne iJlrt 
Wrtrt. ^hl. k the cowrit ofaiK>tb«f htlfetnniiT. hane been bltaJed 
JDlottowiiiIetelr new ilylt irpmerciee in. p, 
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magnificent ruins at Fatehpur Sikri tell the spirit of AkbarV 
nrign as distinctly as do the ** Ain-i-Akbari" of Abul Faal^ 
the history of Badaiinij or the “ Tabakat 4 'Akban"of Nizam- 
ud-dm-Ahmad 

The builders of the Mosque of Katb-ud-din at Delhi had 
raied the Hindu temples to the hewn the idolatrous 

decorations from the stately pillars, and then used them as 
supports for their own arched colonnadcsL The tombs of 
the Gbori Altamsh and his son, die great majestic south 
gateway of the Xatb Mosque, the Tughlak Mosque of 
Khan Jahan at DeUiip and the later Afghan Kila Kopa 
Mosque at Indrapat^ as well as the talh domed tomb of 
Humaydn^ all stand forth uncompromising, in thdr stem 
severity and strict adhesion to their own ideals and 
purpose^ The palaces of Akbar# the ruins of his build* 
ings at Fatehpur Sikri, and his own tomb, show, step by 
step, the weakening of the vigour, and simplicity of the 
foreign influence, the drooping of the fanaticism and 
intolerant spirit of Muhammadanism, until, finally, the 
palaces and tombs* with their pictured mosaics and lavish 
decorations, of the luxurious and pleasure-loving sensualist, 
Shah Jahln* tell not of a tolerance, but of an indifTerence 
and submission to the bondage of climatic influencet which 
all the bigotry and fanatic Muhammadanism of AurangzTb 
could not strive against There were elements of danger 
and decay underlying the w^hole of this spirit of toleratioii. 
The climate was quickly producing its enervating effect on 
the rude and rough soldiers who had won Babar his 
empire. From be>'ond the frontiers no new recruits were 
coming to preserve the pristine vigour of the ancestors of 
Aurangzib, Bijapur and Golconda had yet to be 
conquered. The Marathas, in their mountain homes, were 
a race waiting to rise to power, defy the whole army of 
Aurangzlb, and sorely try the valour of British troops- T^ 
proud Rajputs would support an Akbar who respected 
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their chivalry and honour, yet their aid could easily be 
turned into defiance. The great general of Akbar, 
Bhagavan Das, the Raja of Jaipur, gave his daughter 
to the Mughal Emperor, and bears a name among the 
Rajputs which is still " held in execration, as the first who 
sullied Rajput purity by matrimonial alliance with the 
Islamite.”^ The successor of Akbar, bom the son of a 
Rajput princess, continued more from indifference than 
toleration the policy of his father, a policy followed by 
Shah J^^an, also the son of a Rajput prineesa, daughter of 
the Rajs of Marwar. The intolerance and bigoby of 
Auianplb, however, roused the Rijputs to rebellion, and 
Hinduism showed its power and strength when the stiff- 
iKcked Aurangzib imposed again the odious poll tax, and 
gave orders “to all governors of provinces to destroy, with 
a williug hand, the schools and temples of the infidels, and 
... to put an entire stop to the teaching and practising of 
idolatrous forms of worship"* The effete Mughals were 
left to conbnoe their work of the conquest of the South, 
with new forces rising around them on all sides, threatening 
to sweep away the structure already undermined and sapped 
of its strength. 

Br^manism remained with its undying vitality of 
intellectual life to continue its own course unmoved. 
The glorious reign of Akbar had seen an outbreak of 
native genius that, in its own tines, rivals, that seen in 
England in Elizabethan times, In his days, his great 
nance rninister, Todar Mai, a Kshatriya of Oudh, not 
only Wrote vernacular poems himself on morals (jttii)! 
but translated the “Bhagavata Purana" into Persian, to 
induce the Hindus to learn that language, in which be 
ordered that all government accounts should be kept, a 


* SMteson, ” Akbar," jfc tSl, qiwitng Tod’l "EBjwthu,* 
■Quoted in S, LucFoaIgIp AimngilK» b. its. 
Griawo, '■ Vemat Lit of HadwUa," p. jj. 
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detmninatian that soon gave rise to the new Urdu 
dialect. 

Typical of the time is the story of Had Nath, a poet who, 
having received one lakh of rupees from Man Singh for 
Cult verse, and two lakhs from another prince for two^ 
^tfseSi met, on his way hoitiei, “a mendicant of the 
sect, who recited a Sloka to him, at which he was so pleased 
that be gave the beggar all the presents he had collected 
and returned home empty-handed/' ^ 

The two poets who stand forth as shining stars of the 
period were the blind bard, Sur Das, and the greater poet, 
Tiilsi Das, w-hose Ufe and work extended into the reign of 
Jahangfr. Mr Grierson, whose every word in critLcism b 
Weighed and uttered after a thoroiigh and unique mastery 
of his subject in all its bearings, classes the master-pieces 
of Sur Das and Tulsi Dis as not far behind the w ork of 
Spenser and Shak^peam. These two names in them¬ 
selves would have made the reign of Akbar the most 
renowned in the history of Indian literature since the 
days of Kalidasa. Sur the blind bard of Agra, sang 
of the faith in Krishna, in his '* Sur Sagar,"—said to contain 
sixty thousand verses ®—as the deity to w^hom he was de¬ 
void, and who, according to popular tradition, appeared and 
Wrote down the verses as the blind poet spoke them. The 
story goes that the poet, finding that his amanueiisis wrote 
faster than his own thoughts flew, seised the ddty by the 
hand and was thrust awa>v ori which the poet wrote a verse 
declaring that none but the deity himself could tear the 
hvc of Krishna from bis heart 1 — 

* Thau thiualett away oiy baud aad depaztest, Imdwiug ibal I am 
weak, pretending that thou art bul a man. 

But nirt tin thou depart from my heart will I confess thee to be 4 
tnonaL^* 

'• CrkruD, of Hitulimin./" p. 39^ 

* jfc 34 \mi* 4l- 
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Rcfemng to irerees^ of the later poet, Biharr LaJ, who 
sang, in hh incomparable seven hundred lyric couplets in 
the Braj B^h^ near liiTathtira, th-e same mystic raptuK^ 
over the loves of Radha and Krishna as did Sir Dis, 
Mr Grierson" has happily expressed himself^ with no 
uncertain meaning, as to the importance of a correct 
appreejadon of Eastern mysticism within its proper 
limitations^ Dealing Grst with the Christian expression 
of love to God^ and the answering love of God for his 
creatures, the Eastern mode of thought is then fearle&sly 
put forward in words that must be weighed by all who 
would read the native mind 

** Hence the soul^a devniion to the deity ts piclureii by udf- 

ah^danment to bet bdoved Krishna, and all the bnt blood 
Orient^ passinii ia encooraged to pour forth one mighty flood 
of praise and prayer to the tninile Cirator, who waits with 
lovmff^ outstretched arms id receive ihe wnj-shipper ituo his 
boficmi, and to coni ey him safely w etenml rnt across the seem* 
iDgly shoreless Ocean of Existence. * ^, Yet I am persuaded that 
no Indecent thonght tnicred their mlndi when they wrote these 
bvminff words; and to those who woiild prot^t, as I have often 
heard the prmest mudo^ against using the tmages of the lupiinar 
m dealing with tho most sacred mysteries of the sodij i can 
only answer:— 

* Wei den IXdkter will venttben 
Hm in tJkhtcn Loikde edhen,* 

A deeper, though less mystic, expre-^ion of the deep 
religious brood ings of the people was given by Ttilsi 
in his rendering of VaJmikt? ** Rarnayana,^' a work in which 
he showed the latent powers of Eastern dramatic gcniiis. 

The drifting of the soul and self into a mystic dream of 
ecstatic union with the throbbing life that beats throughout 
the universe had found In India a congenial resting-place 

tha “Sqpta ^mtM” of lUh, jh Vm Schnder, 

' tijiL LiiKraEufis,'' 575, 

ftmok* af Mf <?n(nQa in hit IntiodactiDD eq the editton ot tho 
Saiini,mcfSilli>i,‘'l9^ I^n U1 Khri (Cdantt^ lSg6i, w«t ■»/acti>uld^ 

Rizivnl tm Inie te nioic than Rja«ne« bm, 

■ Gricnon, *’(latmd.X p. a 
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in the spiritualising by Jaya Deva of the pastoral loves of 
RidhS and Krishna. This phase of thought rose to its 
culminating point in the raptures of such great mystics of 
the Middle Ages as Vallabha. Mira Bal, and BidyapSti, and 
the greater poets of Akbar's days such as Krishna Das and 
the blind bard, SiJr Das. A lavo and faith in Rama, a 
more human and heroic figure than that of Krishna, and 
the love of Sita, a more perfect and womanly love than 
that of Radh^, were the themes that inspired Rami^nd, 
Kablr, and the great master poet of North India, Tulsi Das. 

The Western mode of estimating the value and influence 
of the work is given in the words of Mr Grierson : 

“ Pandits may talk of ‘ Vedas' and of the ‘ Upanishads,' and 
a few may even study them; others may say they pin their 
faith on the ‘Puranas,’ but to the vast maiority of the 
people of Hindustan, learned and unlearned alike, their sole 
oorni of conduct is the so-called * Tulsi krit-Kamayan. ‘ 

The real title of the famed work is the “Kamo 
Charit Marias,*' or " Sea of Wanderings of Rama.'' It was 
commenced m 1574, but the date of its completion is un¬ 
known. Tulsi Das, however, died in 1624 Rama 

represents the Supnenie Being, through faith in whom all 
intnition of Self fades away, leaving the soul in a tianc^ 
like ecstasy to sink into placid oneness with the deity s 
own true nature, the Universal Essence from which pro- 
ceeded all Creation. 

The poem of Tulsi Das was founded on the storj^ of 
Rama and Sita, as told in the second great epic of India, 
the "Ramayana “ of Valmiki, In the wdJ-known "B^kta 
Mala^" or Legends of the Saints,’^ by Nabha Das, giving* 
in a hundred and eight verses, a short account of the 
Vaishnavite poets who flourished in the sixte^th an 
sevcntL'cnth centuries in Hindustan, one verse being givm 
to each poet* it is declared that the pronunciation of a 
■ Grimoci^ Utmliira <4 Hradttfltn,'* 4^- 
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single Tetter of the " Ratnayana ** of Valmfkj, written as it 
was in the Treta Age for the sah^tbn of mankind, would 
suffice to save from aJl sin, even that of Brthman murder* 
In the same Legends of the Saints,” VaIfnTkJ Is said to 
have appeared again on earth, in this the \ile Kali Age, in 
the person of Tulsi Das, so that a new “ Rlmayana" might 
be constructed to lead mankind, as if in a boat, across the 
ocean of endless births and re-births. 

In the ‘' Ram^iyana" of Valmiki, Rama was the son of 
Da^fatha, King of Ayodhya of the Solar dynasty. As the 
king for long had no son, a great horse sacriJice was 
performed* and the gods thus propitiated. Rama was bom 
to the king's first wife, Kau^ilya, Bharata to the second 
wife, Kalkeyl, and Lakshmana and Satmghna to the third 
vnfe, Sumitra 

Rama, who possessed in the epic half the essence of 
Vishnu, while still a youth, bent the irondrous bow of ^iva, 
kept by Janaka, King of Vidcha, and, by doing so^ won as 
his reward the king's daughter, Sft5, the type of ideal lave 
and womanly grace* Throiigh the intrigues of Xaikcyi, 
who desired the kingdom for her son* Bharata^ Rama was 
banished by his father. King Da.'iaratha, from Ayodhya. 
During the sojourn of Rama and Sita in the forest retreat, 
Havana, the demon king of Lanka, bore off Sita to his 
island home where he in vain sought to win her lov^ 
The recovciy of Slta by Rama and his ally* Sugrfva,. King 
of the Monkeys, who built the bridge of Rama and bumed 
down the stronghold of the demon, Havana, has been held 
as the metaphorical rendering of the Aryan conquest of 
South India and Ceylon, the monkeys representing the 
aboriginal inbabitantSL The epic finds its fitting close in 
the return of Rama and Slta to Ayodhya^ and their corona¬ 
tion as king and queen* 

The Story, however, is continued in. a seventh book, 
dramatised by Bhavabhuti in his -- Uttara-Rima^Charitra ” 
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where Elma hears cf the lying rumour spread among his 
subjects of Sita.*s submission to the love of Rivana, Rama, 
though he knew the falseness of the rumour, held that a 
king^s first duty was the care of his subjects^ so he banished 
Sna from his kingdom, loth to have her share his throne 
uiiliJ all suspicion had been set at rest** In the end he 
and Sila found once more reunion and p^sed to final 
rtsL 

The rendenug of the epic story in the " Sea of Wander¬ 
ings of Rama,'" by Tulsi stands as an abiding land^ 
mark in the literary history of North India, for not only 
did it spread far and wide the doctrines of Raminand, 
and of a faith m Vishnu* but saved the people by the 
influence of its chastened style and purity of sentiment 
and thought from falling into the depths of that lewdness 
and obscenity towards which the realistic rendering of the 
mystic and spirittia) loves of Rad ha and Krishna was ever 
lendings and reached in Tantric and ^aivite orgies. 

Tht mbsion of Tulsi Das \vas simply to set before the 
people of North India^ in their own vemacutar, the figure 
of Rama as a personification of the underlying Essence of 
the Universe, as a revelation beyond the senses and reason^ 
to be received with faith, and cherished with love and 
Ffily* In the conunencemont of his poem* Tulsi Dis 
iJeplores, in the orthodojr manner, his own want of ability* 
gentda^ or even capacity, for the theme he has undertaken* 
Kc, howeverp proceeds with the task from the belief that 
^cu an enemy would turn from censure if ^ exalted a 
theme be told in clear style,^ 

In terms of mysticism he then calls on the reader to 
*^pcat and ponder over the name of Rama, as symbolising 
more than mere form^ as connoting all that shadtnvs 
forth the path along which the soul must be led before 
c^'cry semblance of the material is spiritualised- By thus 

^ Gtvifric, F. JUmiyUU#"' p* *0^ 

2 A 
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fixing the thoughts, the soul " enjoyg the incompinble 
felicity of God, who is unspeakable, unblemished, without 
either name or form/^ * In the first age of the world the 
poet declared that salva^tJon was to be found in contem¬ 
plation ; ifi the second age, in sacrifices; in the thirds 
Dvipara Age, in worship in temples, “but in this vile and 
impure Iron Age, where the soul of man floats like a fish 
in an ocean of sin, in these fearful tunes, the name is the 
only tree of life, and by meditating on it, all commotion 
is stilled. In these evil days neither good deeds, nor piety, 
nor spiritual wisdom is of any avail, but only the name of 
RamaL”* 

The deep sincerity of Tulsi Dis, the purest of ail the 
poets of his day, in sttking this refuge for the longings 
of his soul, breaks forth in the words of Janaka, King of 
Videha, whose daughter, SltiL, is won by the warrior Rama ^— 

**0 Rlnm how can 1 tell thy praise, swan of the Mands lake afite 
Sainti and Mahadrra'^ soul, for wfaofc sake ascetics practise 
their Hsceticism, devtMd ef anyer» ^Ifishoeis, and 

pride : the all-pervading Brahman, the invisible, the immcruli 
the S upreme Spirit, at ance the sum and nc^titm of all quoTitiKi 
whom neither worda nor iaacy s^on poitrftyt whom all phitoESophy 
fails ta «pound, whose gieatnesi the divine omdes dedart 
unutterahLe, a43d who rernajiiest the setf-same in all tlmes^ past, 
present^ or future Source of every joy, thou hast revealed 
thyself ID my material visioa j f'&r tiE^ing in the world ts 
beyond the leach of him to whom God a propiiioiu.^* 

The true power of Tuki as a descriptive poet b 
shown in his treatment of the intriguing and crafty hunch¬ 
back maid of Kaikeyl, the mother of Bhlrata, who is led to 
demand, on the day when Rama was to be installed as heir 
to hh father's kingdom, the fulfilment of a vow made to 
her by the king, that her own son, Bhirata, should receive 
the inheritance, and that Rama should be banished from 

' Gnmf, F# S*f ** Rlmlyuut'^ pi iS* * p- iS* " p- 
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the kirigdotn for fourtfiftn years. Th* \vhole poem must 
be read if any conception is to be obtained of its artistic: 
iinit>^ and dramatic power—a power unequalled in the 
whoie history of Indian literature. 

The translation of Mr Growse happily preserves the 
spirit and the form of this almost new Indian mode of 
thought 

The handmaid of the queen Kaikcyi thua prepares the 
motive for the poem: 

“Taking Kalke^l as a victiitL for the slaiighlerj ihe Hutnphaefc whelted 
the knife of treachery on her heart of siont^ and the queen, 
like a sacrificial beast that nibbles the green sward, saw 
ihe approaching danger. Pleaianl to hcaiv hut diustruus in 
ihdr TMults, her words were like honey mingled with deadly 
pei$<iU- Says the handmaid ; * Do you or do you not, ray ladyn 
reraeraber the story you once laid me oi the two pro¬ 

mised ytm by the king? Ask for them now* and relieve your 
iQuJ : the kingdom for youi so®! biaishraent m ihe woods^ fur 
Rama, Thus shalJ yon triumph over all yuur rivals, Bui ask 
not till ihfi king has sworn by Eljma, so that he may not go 
hack from his word, tf you let this Might pass it wiD be Uw 
late; give heed to my words with ail your heart.* « - * The 
queen ihoughi Humpback her best friend, and again and again 
ertolled her cleverness, saying t ' I have no such friend jrs you 
in the whole wurid ; 1 had t>een aw epl amy by ibe Flood hut 
for ycuT support To-morrow, if God wiU fulSI my desire, I 
win cherish you, my dear, as the apple of mine eyt' Thus 
lavishing every term of endearment on her handmaid, Kaifc^ 
went to the dark room. Her evU temper being ihe ^ lO 
which Ihe servant-girJ^ like the rainii, had sown the seed 
Calamity whlcht watered by treachery, took root and sproute 
with the two boons as its leaves, and in the end ruin for ta 
Brail. Gathering about her every token of feMntmnt+ ahe 
uudiid her teigu by her evil counsel. But meanwhile, iheps^e 
and city were given Over to rejoicing, fur no ofl* knew these 
wicked pnictioes,^ 

Rima, with his wife Srti, and his brotlier Lakslimana, 

» Gftrtrte, K. S.. " fUaii)™*." I9>- 
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go for foufti:«n years as hermits to abide m the forests* 
where Kama is represented as a mere man^ yetj by his 
wi.sdom and heroic virtueSp polntirig out the path of duly 
and virtue by which such of his devotees, as might realise 
him as truly Divinej should pass over the sea of trans^ 
migration as if by a bridge, Lakshmana, as he watches 
Rama and Sita sleeping in the forest on their bed of 
leaves, declares the lesson to illustrate which the poem has 
been composed. The doctrine of the delusive unreality of 
all external form and appearance is first expounded, and 
then Lakshmana continues:— 

" Kea&oniug t3itu„be not an^ry with aoy one* nor I'aEntjf altribuie bbme 
tu any+ All are mleepers in a night of deluiioap and &ce many 
kindi ftf dreanu. In ibis wodd of darkness they only are awake 
who detach themselves froni the material* and are absc^rbed in 
conUmpUtion of the Supreme, nor can any 343 d. be regarded 
as amused frnm $|canber till it has renounced every fiensurd 
enjdynicnL Then ensues spdntual enlighteniUfent and escape 
from the errors qf dElusion, ntvd Anally, devotion to Rima. 
Tliitt * i . is man s highest good—to be devoted to Rama in 
thqiight, word, and deed. R^jna it God* the totality of goodi 
imperishable, in visible, uncrcatefi, incomparable, void of all 
change, indivisible, whom the * Veda' declares it cannot dehne* 
In bif mercy he has taken the form qf a roan, and pedormi 
human actions out o£ the love he bears to his faithfnl people^ 
and to earth, and the Brlhniajis, and cow% and gods.^ ^ 

Again, when the pilgrims visit Valmlki^ in hb retreat iti 
the forest, the ascetic sage declares that Rama alone is 
lord over all gods ■ that man is but a puppet, playing the 
part allotted to him in the dream of life:, not knowing th^ 
etcjnal truth until R^a, by his grace, bestows knowledge 
so that all may become united with the deit>^ with Rama 
himself, pure joy and bliss. This grace is only vouclmfed 
to those who simply love ^Ima, and not to those who beg 
for favours. The love for Rama is summed up in the 

* QmrwCf r, S-t " Klmlyiiii," p, ajj, * p. rjS- 
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words: “Perish propertyi house, fortune friends, parents 
kinsmen, and all that does not help to bring one to 
Rama."' 

The universal salvation held out by laith m Kama to au 
classes of the people; irrespective of caste, is set forth in the 
words 

“ Even a dog-keeper, tke savage hill people, a stupid foieigaei, an 
outcast, by tepeatiatf the name of Rimn becemes holy and 
renowned throughout the world* . ♦ . for be is omniscieat, 
full of meekness, tenderness, and compassion."* 

The best of all that Hinduism holds is sublimely rendered 
in one grand hymn to Rama: 

"I reverence thee, the bvtr of the devout, the mercifiil, the leoder- 
hearted ; J worship thy lotos feet which bestow upoa the un- 
thine own abode io heaven- I adore inee; Use 
wondiuuslr dark and beautiful; the Mount Mandar to chum 
the ifHpan of existence; with eyes like die fnH-btoiim lolui: the 
dispeUer of pride and every other rice; the long-armed hero of 
immeasurable power and glory, the mighty U>td of the thi^ 
spheres, equipped with quiver, and how,^d 
wroameol of the Solar race; the breaker of S.vrfs 1^ : he 
delight of the greatest sages and saints ; the d^troywof all the 
enemies of the gods ; the ndoced of KHmadeva s foe {r-r. of 
Siva): the reverenced of Brahma and the other divmiues: the 
home of enlightened ioletligeoce; the dispellcr of ril error; 
Laksbmi’slord ; the mine of fdkiiy i the salvation of the 
t worship tbee with tby spouse and thy brother, thyself the 
younger brother of Sat ±^5 hi«L Men who unselfishly wrmhap 
iby holy feet sink not in the ocean of existence, t«l with the 
hiUows conlroveroy. They whow in the tope ^ salrot.on, with 
subdued passions, ever delightedly worship thee, having dis¬ 
carded e^ object of sense, are advanced t° thy Orro 
in Heaven. I watahip ihee, the one, die mysteries Urd, the 
unchangeable and omolpreseui power, the ^mal govenw of 
the world, the one absolute and universal spint; the m 
men day after day. I rovwenUy adore thee, the long of itrto 
parable beauty, the lord of the caith-boni SltS; be graaoiwto 
me and grunt me devotion to thy kmis feet. 

1 Growa^ F. S., '* ftfimiyana," rds- 
■ /itJ., tjt. 


3/M^, sea, 
* /fwA, 335- 
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Under the indifferent tolerance of Jahangir, the able^ 
though drunken and debauehedp son and 5 iicce;SSOr of 
Akbar, this faith in the saving aid of Rama was taught 
by Talsl in North IndiOp by the disdpks of 
a cotton deaner of Ahmadabad. throughout A)merc and 
Riijputanau. 

The long and peaceful thirty y^rs' reign of Shlii Jah^ 
left to the country prcfiperity. and to the emperor^ in his 
later days, wealth and IcLSure to buildj at Oelhk has great 
fort and palace, and the stately Juma Musjid, o-r "Great 
Mosque," At Agra, the chastened beauties of the Gem 
and Pearl Mosques, the magnificence^^ pornp, and splendour 
of the paJaces^ long the wonder of the world for ihdr 
mosaics set in precious ston^, depicting Gowers, and 
fruits, and birds, even human faces and figures, some 
the work of Italian or Florendnc €"irtbts, the stones 
left by iraveUerg of the Peacock Throne and its inlaid 
sapphires, rubies^, pearls, and emeralds, all give evidence 
of the easy luseury of the times. The Taj built by Shah 
Jahiui to his devoted wife:, Muntaj Mahal, the mother of 
his fourteen children, remains, for the Mughals, the gicat 
memorial of how tiietr fierce wrath and lust for war and 
plunder fell on gentle sleep in, the soothing plains of India 
On the death of Shah Jah^t his vast treasures and empire 
fell to hb third son, Aurangsih, the ascetic saint and 
bigoted adherent of Isl^, The new emperor, in hb 
fanatic zeal for the Sunni faith, changed the Deccan from 
a Dar-al-Hab to a Dar-al-blam, and by his poll tax on ail 
Hindus, whose idolatry he hated, turned the Rajputs from 
supporters of his throne to sullen foes. The Sikhs he 
changed from caste followers of the meek and humble pre¬ 
cepts of the “ Adi Granth " of their first Guru, Niiiak, to a 
race of fiercest fighting men, who gave up all claim to caste, 

* Foaiidet Ctf iS« Pkathi sect* 'tbo wojihlp RApu fiffai a Vedintic 
Vlaiidpoilli. 
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„ th«, an*>r their tenth Gem. Govind Sineh. n«ht 
I^ite- lowreek bloody revenge on the nrurderoe of hn 
“the,, to .nbvert totnlly the Muhnmmrfm po«r end to 

r ^ emoire upon iU mins.’* ‘ By his cold contempt 

f«kajT."the Mountain Rat," heallowed the^wi^ chieft^n 
Lthe protector of all “ Brahmans and cows -to d ^ 
Maratha peasantry into raving bands of pradatt^r »ldiers 
“r* b^ng raligious seal and hatred of Mnh^ma- 
danism, until they g«w into a power capable of exact ng 
a tribute of one-fourth of all the revenue up to the limite 
of^e English factory at Surat.* away to the Maxatha 
ditch," which had to be dug around Calcutta as a defence 

f„tne efforts to reduce the last two strongholds of 
dependent rule in South India, held by t e 
of toe Katb Shahi dynasty at Golconda, and the 
Shahi dynasty at Bijapur. the people of the Panjah had 
weSU Vm^lves into a bond of the fi--; --- 
the English ever met in India, while the Marathaaj^ 
laughing at the feebk efforts of the emperor to foUou 

^^^“ndvr or dro ,obglo« f^d. of .b^l^ 
«„bon. of Hindu poomml pormtv .n 
village namrd Talvandl. on tta bants of die ”« 

farlon. Lahoro. Mowing cl^ on ^ 

pnnleccssor Knblr. a large nnmlw of ^ 

Lodod in the "Adi Grand;.'’ dvr 

Mubanntiiaiana aguin« bin. 

and no Mualtnan."" Of Ms nal bfe “ 

He is said to have visited Ceyton, thence ret 

» TrorabC, Etneil, " AJi Gtanlb," p- «!• „ 

t Bdfnrf M £iU M Ibe Ensli* &i:Wi7 ^ »“ 

• Triimpp, Fflwrt, Gtwuh," P- 
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performed miracles, and to have been captured by the 
troops of BSbar, on the conquest of the Panjab in 1534, 
and then to have been released.^ Before his death, in 
1538 A.D., he appointed his serv-ant and disciple, Lahana, 
to succeed him as Gum in his teachings, though it was not 
untii the time of the fifth Gum, Arjuna, that the writings of 
Nanalrand his successors were coIJected into the "Sikh Adi 
Granth " or Scriptu res, held to be of Divine revelation. The 
systern inculcated by Nanak. the first Sikh, was. in its 
essentJaJs, that taught by the "Bhagavad GTCa," by Kabir 
and by Vedantisin* 

was the worship of One Supreme Being, manifesting 
Itself in a plurality of forms, under the power of Maya, or 
delusion, which produces the fallacious appearance of duality. 
To die Sikh, this Supreme Being was known as “ Brahm, 
the Supreme Brahm, Paraitiesur, 'the Supreme Lord; and 
especially Hari, Gdvind"* 

“ Ml is Cvriad, all m Goviad ; wkhaut COvind Hick is tie othw. 

As ui one stnuK tfacie an; seven thousand bead^laoX isthai Lotd 
md ensswia^ 

A wave of Bobble, do not became separarc from the 

W^UCT. 

This world 15 the sport of the Supreme Biahmi, playing about he does 

not become anoeber.** 

Like all Vedantie and Eastern Pantheistic teaching the 
system of Nanalc had no quarrel ivith Hindu idolatry 
an e of the Hindu Pantheon. The various fonns 
in which the Su^eme Being manifots itself as sport, 
through the delusion of Mays, were, however, not to he 
mi^kcn for the real, uncreated, invisible, tDComprehensiblc, 
and indescribable Essence:_ 


' TiBnipjv “AtU GiEn(4"p, ,, 
■ Ml, ^ Jtiiu, 

• p- JCflL 
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“ K^nhii says i A swwe is inade the Lord* the whde world worshipa 
tt 

VVho remnitii in reliance op this, is drowned in the bl^i: 
stream.” ^ 

The position has been clearly put by Ernest Tmmpp, 
the late learned tmnsiator of the "* Adi Granth' —a work 
no Srkh Gum could read until he had first prepared a 
grammar and dictionary of the old Hindu dialect for, 
as he records/'the Sikhs, in con sequence of their former 
warJjice manner of lifCp and the troublous times^ had lost all 
leandng.''* According to his view 

“ Jl I3 a misiake if Nanak is Tt^prcKnted as havinj; endea^wred to 
unite tbe Hindo and MuhamiiPidajj idea about Gh»cL KAnak 
remaibed a ihorough Hinda, accQiding to aJI bis ti'en's, and 
if he lad cpninujnionshiip with MusalntapSp and many erf these 
even becanic his discipicst was owiisg to the foct that Sfifisnv 
which all these MuHammajdans were professiag^ was, in reality, 
nothing hot a Faniheitcn, denwl directly Hindu soiunces^ 
and (rpiy outwardly adapted lo the forms of the Isl^m, H inda 
and Muillm Pantheists could well onite Together as they enter^ 
tained essentially the same ideas about the Su pretse; (he H indu 
mythology was not pressed on the Miisalmans, as the Hindu 
phUosophers themselves laid no particular stresa upon it- On 
these gfOands- tolerance between Hibdui and Tnrfcis ts uftea 
advocated in the *00111111,*' and idEoleranCe on the part of the 
Tarks rebnked-"* 

The Nirvana, or absurptiiori of the Soul into the Suprein^ 
Essence^ was to be obtained by jmeditation on, and repeat¬ 
ing ofp the name and qualities of the Supreme Beingp Hart, 
which mu^t be taught by the Sikh Gum 

‘*Afief ihe irue Gum ia fauad, no waodering (in traflimigralioii) 
takes place, the pain ef birth and death teases- 

From the petfect word all knowledge is oblainedi he (the duciplt) 
remains absorbed in the nam of Haii"* 

* TruBipp, Adi Gr^h,” p- ^ 

* (TVefitoeJv P- vL 

» p. id- 

* P- 95* 
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Devotion to the Guru and faith in hts teachings, lead to 
the true knowledge of Brahman and the power of M:iy% 
whence flows freedom from all delusion of duality:— 

^ In whose hcQTt Ih^r^ is iaJth in the Gura : 

[nto that itian'S mind corner Hari^ the Lofd. 

Thai devotee is heard of in the three worlds, 

In whose heart the One is. 

Tree IS bis work, true his conduct, 

In whose heart the Tree One is, who utters the True One 
with his mouth. 

True is bis loot, tree his impression^ 

That the Tme One exists, that his expansion is true. 

Who considers the Supreme firahtn as true i 

That man is absorbed in the Tree One, says N^lnak"* 

Though Nanak received all men without respect of 
caste, and claimed for himi^clf no divinit^^^ no sanctity of 
learning, the power placed in the hand^ of the Gurus scon 
led to thdr very deification as the form of the Supreme 
Iking itself* 

In the days {15S1-1606) of the fifth Guru, Arjuna, the 
verses of Ninakj, and the later saints arid Gums, were 
collected in the Adi Granth,"* as the guide to the people, 
whose hitherto wluntary contributions to the Guru were 
reduced to a form of regulated taxatioib. Arjtina himself 
grew in wealth; the Stkh faith spread fast throughout the 
Jat population of the Fanjab, until at length the fears of 
Jahangir were roused^ The Guru was arrested, imprisoned 
at I.^hore, and there, it is said, he died fcoin torture 
and ill-treatment. Gum Har Govind (1606^1^38), the son 
of Arjuna, roused the Sikh disciples to arms against the 
murderers of his fatherland sent them forth to bLackmail 
the local governors of the Mughal emperoT, Shah Jahan, and 
retaliate for the insults levied on the Sikh Gurus* The 
ninth GurUf Teg Bahadur (i664-i67S)» was seized by the 
fanatic, Aurangzib, at Delhi, cast into prison, and there 
* * Adi Gruth,** p. 407. 
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cruelly tortured along with some Brahmi^ m hopes _ 
they might eonsent to embrace Hie Muhammadan fait^ 
The Guru in despair, and wearied of his tortu^ bowed 
his head before the keen sword of a Sikh disci^c, his 
companion in misfortune, sending word to his son, Govind 
Singhp the tenth and last Guru, to avenge hia dea i. 

<* My strength Ss exhausted, fetters have fallen upon ine,ilwre ts no 

N&naks^ N&w is my refuse, like “ elephant he will become 

my bdper.^^ 


Guru Govind Singh first summoned from Benares some 
Brahmans to prepare him for the course he had set be* 
fore him—a religious war against Muhammadanism and 
Aurangzib. The aid of Durga. the blood 4 Dving wife of 
Siva, the favourite deity worshipped by GSvind Singh, had 
first to be gained. One of his disciples offered himself as a 
sacrifice to Durga, and on bis head being presented to the 
goddess, it is fabled that she appeared and promised 
success to the sect of the Sihhs, I'ivo more 
offered themselves as further sacriGcesv Sherbet, 
by a two^edged dagger, was given them to drink, 

Guru drank himself, his disdpics followed, ^d all were thus 
initiated as the first members of the Khalsa, or “special 
property of the Guni." To cvcqr disciple the name of 
Singh, or “ Lion," was given. Their vows were: Not to cut 
their hair, to cany a comb, a knife, and sword, an to 
breeches reachitig to the knee. To gather in a ^ 
people into one united body opposed to Muhamtnadans, 
Govind Singh abolished caste, and wrote for his followera 
a "Granth” of his own to " rouse their military valour and 

inflame them to deeds of courage, * j 

Sivaji, the welder of the Mariithas of the Deccan and 

’ Acwnplciin ilw “Graiiih,'’ writim by Teg; Bibldur, tiy Tborttau 

tft J.R,A.S., M- irii. p. 343- 

*”Aai Cr*ntJi,"> no. 
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West Coast into a band of robbers and fierce fighting 
was Wise enough to use the same power of teligioiis en¬ 
thusiasm for his own purposes. Crafty^ fierce, and deter¬ 
mined, he had early taken as his Guru the Birman 
Ramad^, £0 that he might be the acknowledged champion 
of Brahmanism against Isl^. 

For long the Marathas had slumbered in peace, tilled 
their fields, and worshipped their idol, Vithoba,* whose praises 
the great emotional poet of the Marathas, Ttika Raiua* 
a SGdra of Poona, sang in his five thousand hymns:— 

the soeg vrith eamealness, maldng pure the heart ^ 

\f ^Du would auain God, then thii is an easy way, 

]i 13 .kc your l^wly^ touch ihe Teel uf 

Of oihecs do nol hear the good or had quality, nor think of diem, 
Tiika Kiy? ; Be it much or littkp do good to otherrs.^^ 

The policy of Sivajf was not wholly the outcome of 
his cunning. Like all Hindus, he bad hb own strong 
leligious convictionSj and these inspired many of his 
actions. His power he profeasedJy held as the gift of 
his Gnru^ Ramadls. All his wealth and kingdom he 
placed at the feet of the Brahman^ and would only receive 
It bark as a gifti holding himself as the disciple and 
servant of his Guru^ a position indicated by the Bag his 
horsemen carried, the “^red ochre-coloured cloth worn by 
SanyasJs." * To Tuki Rima, the Sudra poet of the Maritha 
nation, he sent a message, accompanied by a retintie of 
servants, elephants^ horses^ and the state umbrella, begging 
the favour of a visit* only to receive back the answer from 

* Dr Murmj IBoduEim,*^ pL J70, for mn tj»DtiDt of llK dri[f 

dedn^ hij lUVM fixusi stmoduig m n bri^k, Aivd d»cnkcd hf Tuka u 
■■ beaalijbl U thu cm ihe hriye. Tiling hia hand 9 fl hit 

* Poems of Tiika Klma," edited tiy VUbaa PoruhuriEii Slbifill Femdis 
(Bombay, ZS69). 

* Quoted frw Sir A. Ummt'i intnstfliiflEi In (rJS67Ji' 

* Pfxmft of TukS Kama," t(k 
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the preacher of a salvation to the Maiatha nation, through 
a faith in Krishna, worshipped under the form of Vithoba 

•^Brahind has created this Univeisev making it the scene of hi* 
diversion and skill. 

t observe an amiableoessi in thy letter which provw thee^ ^ t» 
A diild of skilfulnesa, devout in faith and wise^ with a heart 
devotedly loving thy spiritual guide. .... 

The holy name *^iva’ was rightly given thee, smre ihoo art the 
throned monaTch of the people, the holder of the Stfings of 
their dettinjf. 

- V * 

What pleasure is there in paying a visit? The day* of life are 
Havin^knoi^Me or two datie* which are the real Essence, 1 shall 

now live in my own delusion- r- j 

The meaning of the whole which will do thee good i* this-Cod is 

the all'pervadiug soul in every cre.tted object 

Live with thy ruled unfotEetfui of the all-pcrvadinB sooLand wUnes* 

thyself in. RdmodEsa . 

Blessed is thy existence on earth, O Inug, thy time and praise 
txtead dver tbe thite worldi'' 


Like all great reformers Tuka Rama bad to suffer bitter 
persecution :— 

[t was wellp O Cod, that [ became baaknipl j it famine 

aMiciwi me. 

The deep wneiw which they prodiired kept in me the recollection 
of OiM* iind made worldly pursoim nauseating to mt 
IE wai wdJp O God, that my wife was a vixen; il well that 1 
came to such a miserable plight amonff the 
It was well that I was disJuMtoored in the world, it wa* * 

I Iw my money smd cattle- , . . 

It waa wdl that 1 did not feel worldly shme i n well that 

suinendered to thee, O God. s-KUdren 

It was wdl that 1 made thy temple my nbode, ncgledmE childreii 

and wift“ 


Being a Sudm, TukI Rima had to win his w'ay against 
Brabmanic opposition, and by bis preaching, 

^mplc life rouse the sJumbcririg spirit of the ^ ^ 
nation* The potential force of such a movemen is 
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often lo&i sight of by those who judge Indian life from a 
Western standpoint 

[n the life of the poet * by a native scholar accustoined 
to Western modes of thoughtp and trained to a Western 
respect for historic accuracy, the living power of a force 
exercised by such a character as Tuka Rama b clearly 
indicated by the estimation given of hb influence on the 
movements of the time:— 

^ By that iiiheitait force of truth lo tndmphi and to ooUtve, mA hy 
ihat unforeseen and unexpected fluccour trhich the truly faith Tul 
and sincere receive from quarters unknown^ call it mirack or 
anything elsc^TialEa Ritmaand hbpoenisoutlived his persecuten 
and inculcated la the Maritha nation the great doctrine of 
" SaJvatiou by Faith.* ^ 

[twas Maratha darings Rajput chivalry, and the stubborn 
heroism of Sikh soldiery that England had to meet before 
it conquered Indian and the West may rest assured that the 
awakening of a spirit of revolt in India will be first 
presaged by a wide-spread religious movement* broad 
enough tn its basis, ajtd popular enough in its forms, to 
enrol the sympathies of the mass of the people* All other 
movements must faJI to pieces for want of strength, unityt 
or cohesion^ or motive power * 

When the unloved and woninaut king crept back to 
Ahiuadnagar to die in 1707, after twenty-six years' weary 
efforts to hold the Deccan free from Maritha raids* he 
wailed forth, in a letter to has son, Azim® the sad downFaU 
of all hb hopiK and the wreck of his empire:— 

^ 1 am grewa vtiy ijld and weak* and my limbs art fecblt Many 
were arnund me when 1 was bom, but now 1 am going almw^ 

^ JintjdOA S«khartni Gidg^, B,A+* prefiMd to iht of Tnkl 

p, la, 

' Tbia ms wril len befons tbe Miifatbi UUtri^ of Pocraa* townidj tlic €pd. 
of June. Much Dncuiiiofl raigbE tare been jUBur^cd, and raiith twsly 
ignored^ if a wider itita Indian Ule and biiliory WAS RWTe ptevulePt ttaa 

U f«emi to be at pfwnli 

* Quoted in S. Lane-Foole'i " p. »> 
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I know not why I am, or wb«*fort t into ,J 

Uwail Oie momKitt which 1 Jiaw apcnt 
wonhlp, I have not done wdl by the country or il» p^lo 
My yelre hav* gone by piolitless. God ba* bwn tn my heart, 
yet my dwbeiied eyes have not lecogaiied His hgbt. The army 
i, confounded, and wilhoot heart or hdpeycn ” J 
Cfim*. what will, 1 have launched my bark upon the wate 

Farewell I" 

Not one hundred yeafs later the English twk from out 
the keeping of his Maratha captors, the blind Sh^ 

"King of the World;’and the feeble remnant of Mughal 

supremacy passed under British power. The t^g^ y was 
well played out The relentless sword of Babar was 
sheathed by Akbar. its handle set with 
the scabbard cased in velvet by Shah Jahan, 
Aurangzib once more drew the blade to proc ^ J' ^ ’ 
or “Holy War." against all infidels, he found that the 
fanatic faith tliat fired his soul would call on _ m 
to brighten up the blade and steel the edge, or e 
that clo>'e a .vay for Babar's Mughal hosts not the 
aim of God, but the fierce Northern strength of i^ an 
clime that had long since passed away from the defeuch 
and elTeminate nobles and followere of / urangai 
were left in their vain crusade without or _ 

India fell not from Mughal sway to the ru 

contending claims of Rajput, Maratha,or * , ’ . 
a power able to hold all North India, from Calcutta to 
Bombay, and all south of the Vindhya rang^secure 
inward strife of race, religion, caste, or s^i 
enough to protect it from all foreign invasion, and w« 
enough never to allow iU manhood to 
residence or settlement in a dime where ^ , 

of Northern conquerors. Ar>^, Pathan, 
and Portuguese have sunk to soothing rest i 
steeped plains. 





CHAPTER XV, 

THE FtXSINO POINT OF OLD AND NEW. 

Every ten yeara the Govemraent of India pre^itts tp the 
Houae of Commons a statement of the ” M oraJ and Materia] 
Progress and Condition of India ** during the nine preceding 
years. A slmiJar statement, presented annually, shows the 
progzt^ and change made during the year under review. 

These statements give a graphic description of the 
frontiers and protected states. They contain a detailed 
account of the administration, of the laws^ Jegislationt 
litigation, and crimcp They give full itiformadon r^arding 
the sources of revenue^ trade, commerce, and manufacturesi 
the outlay onj^ and mcome from, pubLic works, vital 
stadstics, and sanitation, and include tables of net revenue 
and expenditure, as well as a short account of public 
instruction, literature, and the Press. The statements set 
forth the salient features of the administrative machineiy 
working for the advancement of the material improveniejit 
of the community. It, howeveti remains a ta$fc outside the 
scope and limits of a Blue Book to discern and chronicle in 
how far a Western civilisation has wrought changes of a 
permanent character in the religious or moral fediiagof the 
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pcoplfli or infused a new intdlcctual life into the 
traditional modes of thought that had satisfied the 
brooding spirit of Brahmanical and indigenous genius, 
so long overwhelmed by the sea of Muliammadan 
coniiuest. 

In how far, it might be asked, would the people of India, 
if left to govern themselves, undisturbed by foreign invasion 
or internal anarchy, carry out the ideals of a progressive 
civilisation, working for the amelioration of the lot of 
mankind ? Would commerce thrive, or would it drift into a 
condition where none of the agricultural produce would be 
forthcoming for exportation, in exchange for the manu¬ 
factures, metals, hardware, etc-, of the West ? Would India 
submit to feligious intolerance, and a corrupt administra¬ 
tion, after having been accustomed to the impartiality and 
justice of a British rule? Would the great works of iirtga- 
tion be nr^lectcd and allowed to fall Into decay ? Would 
railways, and all eflbrts for sanitary improvement be 
abandoned if bereft of Western control ? Would faimne be 
allowed to devastate the land, and no cflbrts be made for 
a widespread organised relief, or medical skill be no 
more forthcoming to combat the ravages of pestilen^ce and 
disease? Would caste once again forge its l^ds, and 
enslave the people? Would superstition regam its ^ 
sway, and customs, abhorrent to humanity, be honm^ 
as in days of old ? Would India, in fact, drift back into 
a stationary condition of sodely as the final outcome of 
three hundred years of Western effort for its moral and 
material progress, or has she had implanted in her any¬ 
thing of the vital principles of eaergetic strife for “Iv^ce m 
the history of the nations of the world? It may 
down as a truism, that nothing of pefmanent 
Once been brought into contact with the E^t w» w 
thrown away or rejected. The subtle brmn o ^ 
will palieolly, all too slowly for unimaginative and hasty 

7 B 
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Westerns, sift eveiythingj assimilate what ft finally discerns 
to he best suited for !ts own purposes^ ultimately accreting 
nothing to itself, which with its own unfailing instinct ft 
feels to be antagonistic to the conditions whereby it has its 
own existence 

Difficult as the task must always be^ even if for the greater 
part it be not altogether impossible, to ascertain in how far 
the literature, architecture, science^ and religions of India 
have been moulded or impressed by foreign infiuences— 
Accadian, Macedonian, Scythian, Muhammadan^ Mughal, 
or Fortugticse—still more difiRcult is ft to discriminate in 
how far British rule in India has worked towards fta- 
planting new ideals destined to advance the moral and 
intellectual condition of the people. At tJie present 
day the evidence is so evasive and slight, so localised and 
difficult to discern^ that it must remain more a matter of 
opinion ^ and feeling, than of proof* as to how far the people 
of India have been influenced by the netv world of thought 
opened up to the educated natives through the medium of 
English educatiouH The surest evidence is to be found in 
the literature which the thought of the time has produced. 
If the best of that literature indicates that new modes of 
thought and expression have been createdp it may with 
confidence be expected that such a Literature is yet destined, 
not onJy to remain an inalienable possession of the people, 
but also to abide as an Influence for furchenug the in- 
tellectuai and moral advancement of the community. The 
means taken by the British Government to advance the 
intdlectual life of the people, and what has been recorded 
as a result in the literature of the country* can only be 
summarised and indicated. It must remain for the future 

* Sif Aifred Lyall teu rtccnUy licid tlul i ** To dd feHrign oJawrCT, dw-itfOE*, 
■Jt EufiSdeut materials Avsltibk ter making any “3*^ pmnpreisfnBte esH' 
D»te oT Etc lenicral of ilitfCtkll of idw dariiiR the Liit forty yma> 

Ciaififry (Jun? iS^J* 
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to disclose whether, as clsumed by the natives thetn- 
selves, 

* We*rt juit accojiKnodating Dundresto euvtronmenttlHt his biiliti' 
been u ■infAVfnurable 10 ibc dcvelopmeiit ci^tivo fKiwer. 
WiLhin s. quarter of » century more we AhaJl be quite al boiue 
in our snnmtndLugn Our futvi% is a glorious uu*. IvCt ml 
dt^raftdum be our mottOp and we sbftU yet ihow to tbe 
d^ised world that we are not only apt snd/Ml* unitatoi^but 
that we genius for oiiginaJ inteliectual work, and that we 
produce results ibal will even excel the past splendours of 
Hindu hteratuTTs and art" '■ 

or whether, as has been urged, the Indian genius is 
effete, and no signs have as yet come to show that an 
infusion of new life and thought has had any power to 
rouse It to creative purposes. 

The world presents no problem more Interesting or more 
momentons- On its solution depends in history the final 
judgment on the success of England's mission in the East, 
The entire industrial resources of modem scientific days^ 
the best of the intellectual heKtage handed down from 
Semitic, Grecian, and Roman genius, are borne to India 
from the West, and yet the result of all these forces 
seems to remain within the realm of doubt and con¬ 
troversy. The forces are those on which the future hopes 
of the world are founded, and India can no more refuse 
to bend before them, than the West can refuse to recognise 
and accept the returning gift of her long record of how 
humanity, in its rest and quiet, has wearily turned from all 
that Nature can bestow, and probably all that she can 
disclose of her deepest mysteries to the intelligence of man, 
for some solution of the problem that lies nearest and 
dearest to him—that of himself and of his aspirations 
towards some ideal completeness of life. 

As yet the long past that has culminated in a Western 

^ S, S^Euudhan, M,A,. Lt-D, {Cftaub.), " Wlat li*i EneEub SdwiUtffl 

awe for liMii*?- MiM amdA*mfw (Nfl™b*r 
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civil rsatioD, still oa its rapid progress towards strange 
changes, has but clashed with the dead inertia of an 
Eastern civilisation that drags its heavy weight of tradifon, 
time-worn philosophies, creeds, and customs behind it, 
restraining all its best endeavours for progress and advance. 

Only one hundred years ago, in 1797, Charles Grant 
presented to the Court of Directors a treatise, written in 
1792, in which he laid down the truth that “ althou^ in 
theorry it never can have been denied that the welfare of 
our Asiatic subjocia ought to be the object of otir solicitnde, 
yet, 10 praoticoi this acknowledged truth has been hut sJowly 
followed He further states that **we have been 

satisfied with the apparent submissiveness of the peopIe> 
and have attended chiefly to the maintenance of our 
authority over the country* and the augmentation of our 
commerce and revenue* but have never* with a view to 
the promotion of their happiness, looked thoroughly into 
their internal state.” He proposed a scheme for future 
guidance which included the gradual instruction of the 
people in English and their education, "let not the idea hastily 
excite derision, pr^gr^ssTVify with the simple elements of 
our arts* our philosophy, and religions," By the intrch 
duction of English into the business of Government 
“wherein Persian is now used ” it was hoped that the use 
of the language would by degrees become general; that 
habits of correct reasoning on natumJ phenomena would 
be inculcated, natural philosophy diflused> the art of 
invention promoted, and Anally, Chtistianity would triumph 
over superstition* idolatry* and the universal depravity of 
the native population. 

In 1781 Warren Hasting^s had given evidence of his 
statesmanship by founding the Calcutta Madrissa, or 
Muhammadan Collie, for the purpose of promotir^ the 

* Syed HAhfowidp ** Obficrmfonjc on the Sebi® pf Sodety WKWiff the hmMtk 
HMh'jpda gT GnsBi; BritjLln^ rtE./' p. 11. 
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study of Arabic and Persiaji and the Muhammadan law, 
so as to educate natives for the Courts of Justice.^ 

Three years later Sir William Jones gave the inaugural 
discourse at a meeting of thirty gentlemen, called in 
Calcutta for the purpose of instituting a society for 
enquiring into the histoiy, civil and natural, the antiquities* 
arts, sciences, and literature of Asia—-a society established 
under the name of the " Asiatic Society " Warren Hastinga 
was invited to be the first president, an honour he declined, 
whereon the office fell to Sir William Jones, who remained 
president down to his death, in 1794- In 1791, Mr Jonathan 
Duncan, Resident at Betians, endowed the Sanskrit College 
at Benares for the teaching of Hindu law, as well as Hindu 
literature. 

The tivo Lithuanian and Danish Lutheran missionaries, 
Ziegenbaig and Plutschau, both sent out from the U niversity 
of Halle in 1706 to the Danish Settlement at Tranquebar, 
had translated the Gospel of St Matthew into the dialect of 
M^abar as ewly as 17 [ 4 ^^ The efiTorts o-f these missions were 
largely supported by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, under whom Schwart? worked in Tanjore, 
founding the Tinnevelly Mission, from his arrival in t 7 S*' 

More important in its effects were the efforts made ^ 
the Baptists, whose first missionary, William Carey, landed 
in Bengal in 1794.* ^ I* followed in 1799 ^ 
famed Baptist missionaries* Marshman and Ward, who 


‘ |n the EnaTtdalicHi of ihuvSew. W*I«n n*s»iOBt 

ttmn»Hd dncD BtiH™™ to OJniUn, ««l ^ 

™nprUtnc «n U« carro®! of 0* Hiiidoi, *> U-i it 
rtniui forllu! are of the CoOrt. wui b* •ppainwd lliwJn 
■iivttni 10 Uw EttKi>i« j*3ee» to the kw.*^ 

l^tb. r^f«,T=l*Ui«to the dtto-f Indk" (Ceoenil Appwdb 

Li 

^ Tte tniukdoc of Um Bibte ifltfl T*fldJ in* waapteted ^ 17^5 ^ 
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round a safe refuge from the East India Company at the 
Danish Settlement at Serampur^ fifteen miles from Calcutta.^ 
There their endeavours for the conversion and education 
of the natives in the vernaculars of the country continued 
in spite of the Despatch of the Court of Directors in i So 3 
(yth December), declaring their policy of strict neutrality 
in all matters religious^ and in spite of the contempt thrown 
on their efforts at home 

In England* it was feared that any efforts at conveision 
would lead to insurrection and a risk to the Empire. It 
was also urged that if once the Hindu faith was undermined, 
no frqssh principles of faith would be engrafted on the 
converted natives, who would become merely nominal 
Christians. In spite of all these discouragements Carey 
and Marshman cast their own type, and. In 1822, started 
the first vernacular newspaper in India* the SammMr 
the first* English newspaper* GmeiUtr 

having appeared in 1780. 

The Bible was soon printed in twenty-six vernacular^ 
including Bengali, Marathi, and Tamil, and in 1801 Carey 
was appointed, by Lord Wellesley, Professor of Bcngatlt 
Marathi, and Sanskrit at the new college of Fort St 
Wniianu There he continued his work, issuing numerous 
books from the press, including an edition of the 
"Ramayana " in three volumes, the ” Mahabharata,** and a 
Bengali neivspaperi while at the same time he established 
upwards of twenty schools for the education of native 
children.^ 

^ It ni it efaift tiEDilt ilu Uut H. J, Cplcbroo^ei. vbo tuU tiniM 
A wrilcf in Uk CcwBpMV** urvice In Bcn^, eoauBciKxd bif Btriei of cooUfba* 
tMiu tn Use RcsGarchcs of l!h^ AabIIc Sedefy OtWbEaI tra mi a g ^ 

In 171^ li£ piudcbccd bi« irraliirf! on iTi# - cTA yalthfctl ^idc*! 

iJ3 cmncCUcNl With iht «i $flU, loJlDind id ^ ^ ** 

df Kitlda L*W*“ m 1805 by bn " GmnmU^^ fMfldBd CH> the ralfil of 
PiikLoi. 

■ vdii mmL 4S^ 
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The clear and patent evidence that a new spirit was 
working among the people was the appearance of the first 
great reformer and apostle of modem India. Ram Mohun 
Roy who lived and died a Brahman, was born in 1774 at 
Radhanaear, in the district of HiighlL In his own villa^ 
he read Persian, proceeded to Patna to leam Arabic, 
and thentjc to Benares to study, in Sanskrit, the 
s Upanbhads," and « Vedanta.” In i 79 <^ at the age of ara- 
lEcn, he produced—probably as much under Muhammadan 
influence as any other—a treatise antagonistic to the 
idolatrous religion of the Hindus.^ in which he laid the 
first foundations of a prose literature in his own vernacular, 
that of Bengali As Ram Mohun Roy wrote himself 


“After my fethert death [ opposed the advo«W» of idctotry i^lh 
ttiU greater boldneii Availing myself of the art of ^inlingj 
now established in India, I published various ^ aad 
namnhlets a&ainst their (the advocates of idolatry) eitor^ m 
the Dative and foreign languages. ... i eodeavoiti^ to shw 
that the idolatry of ihe Btihmaus was contrary to the PjWjf'" 
of their ancestors, and the principles of their ancient books. 


After three years spent in Thibet to study Buddhism, he 
returned home and commenced the study of English, a 
language he afterwards wrote with a grace, ease, an 
precision that led Jeremy Bentham to declare that he 
wished that the style of James Mill had been equal to it. 

In other phases of thought the unrest, the wakmg-up to 
face the increasing pressure of the West, wm equally 
apparent and no less real. The Uterature of India at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century was, for the most 
part, religious, devoted to mj-stic raptures over Rama ana 
Krishna What may be called a new impulse w’as given 


1M« MulKr. in £*-1.,“ V .J, 

the hodk (*ff rwU l}* _ ., ,__ n. i-a. 

'Ckfpefllcr, M., “ W kQ ^ ^ 
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by the introduction of printings into India* about the 
beginning of the nineteenth century- 

In 1S03, Lallu jl Lai/by the advice of Dr John Gflclmst 
wrote hb ^Tnem Sigarp" printed In iSog, in a new language, 
Hindi, in which the Urdu of the camp * w^as taken as the 
model, with all its Persian and Arabic words omitted, their 
place being supplied by Sanskrit iv^ord^ so that it could be 
used for prose of a literary character but not for poetry. 
In BengaJ* Ram Mohun Roy used the i^ernacular Beng^ 
for his prose writings, commencing in 1790 with his early 
essay against idolatry, but neither in this nor in his later 
writings on the ‘'Vedanta,*^ translations of the ^ Upanishads " 
in iB]6and 1S17, and subsequent polemics on the subject 
of widow-burning* did the language shour any adaptability 
for becoming a medium to express his views so clearly and 
gracefully as he was enabled to express them in his 
Sanskrit and English writings. He but showed that the 
vernaculars were: capable of being used for literary prose 
purposes, for, before hia time, they had been used fncrely 
for poetic effusions- 

When Ram Mohun Roy commenced to write^ few 
Europeans, and probably fewer natives in Bengal outside 
the Brahman caste, knew anything of the andent Vfidic 
texts. Ram Mohun Roy wrote, in 1S16, regarding the 
universal system of idolatry:— 

“Hindus of the present agfe^ with very few exceptioos, have not the 
least idea that h is to the attributes of the Supfcme Beiofi as 
hgumtively represeoted by shapes cerrespondjag to ihe aatnie 

^ Urdi^ ilMrlf ibc curap laogSRgc, with lU Mmctiw uid gwnpur InAHd 
on thil □! the ^iTttb Indian dinkictsi nkceC of chc cnbi^aDUvcs ue 
wordj, which were nbostlj Fcnkn qc Amble when Ihe lAcd bj 

the Muhammikd*n* for Vterary pnipoxf- When Uvll Urdo it dd^ted of mat 
of iti lerrigd wotdj, and word! of Ooannoo me from the jocul rejnactikii iff 
ioserted* tiK of nU Ind{i^ the Hhidiulini £l luriTicd it, * 

of cemmoD utc for speaking ill over Nnrih Icdia*. Mwi iilio lugdy hi the 
SuqUi .—Sa Gricnonr Coltui/a (Oelober 1195)1 p> 
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oTiBese attnfcuiesp aildration and wwbip nndcr the 

dcnominatlan of god and goddMs."^ 

His mission was a wide one and ably he filled it He 
bad first to create a new prose literature, to raise his 
vernacular to the dignity of a mediuni for inculcating 
among theuninstructcd mass of the people riot only what 
he found suited to his own national instincts m the 
ieaming of the West, but what ho deemed worthy of 
preservation In the sacred writings of his own ra^ 

The work of perfecting the use of Bcngah for Ltera^ 
purposes was carried on by Isvara Chandra Gupta, w o 
started the monthly Sartidml Ptabhokar in 
in which hbown poetry, not of a very high ordtf. M well 
as his prose translations from the Sansknt, and ® 

Bengali poets, appeared from time to time, along 
writings of a class of rising authors. In a Minute of iSn 
Lord Minto had drawn public attention to the deplorable 
decay of literature in India, due to a want of patron^e 
from either the princes, chieftains, nch 
Government itself, and advised the estoblishm^t 
colleges in various places for the restoration of Hindu 
science, and titeratur®, and Muhammadan le^mg. 
the renirwal of the Company's Charter in lSi4tfof a fur^CT 
period of twenty years, it was enacted by Act S 3 i _ - 

c. iss, that a sum of 10,000 should be allotted for the 
revival and improvement of literature, and the encour^- 
menlofthe learned natives of India, and for the introduction 
and promotion of the knowledge of the scicn™ among the 
inhabitants of the British territories in India," 

* "ThEt the e«l, gnmth the iwtl" 
h™ Ihei. in . 15 ^ 

TCTtBcql&r pa|rfn in exisicJice bi iJJ ft Tmi*cfll«r 

dreiMkinofftb©&tMtycerpi«a« ifijSthere ^ thirty, 

p&pen in irtiTu drtuUtion* 1^0 printe<l b 
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In 1815 Rana Mohan Roy published a work on VedinU 
philosophy in Bengali, and a treatise on it in English, aijd 
in the fbHowing year his translation of several "Upanl- 
shads," The first decided step taken to further English 
education was initiated, strange to say, by a watch¬ 
maker in Calcutta, Mr David Hare, who, in conjuncticm 
with Ram Mohun Roy, inaugurated, in 1816, the Hindu 
College of Calcutta, with its famed teacheiS) Richardson 
and Derojia, which gradually, in spite of many disheaitcn- 
ing failures, increased its number of pupils from twenty, in 
i8iy, its first opening, to four hundred and thirty-six in 
18^' when the subjects taught were Natural Scicocei 
History, Geography, with Milton and Shakespeare: 

The name of Joguarajn Ghosal of Benares deserves 
to be remembered, for having founded a school at Benares 
for the teaching of English, Persian, Hindustani, and 
Bengali. The management of tliis school was entrusted 
to the Rev, D, Corrie of the Calcutta Church Missionary 
Society, and it was endowed with a sum of 20,000 Ra, 
and the revenues of certain lands. Another iostihitiou 
started for the moral and intellectual improvement of the 
natives was the Calcutta School Book Socte^, founded 
in iSiy, which received an annual grant of 6000 Rs. ftoai 

Government in i 32 l, aRer it had published 126446 
copies of useful works. 

The full force of these influences w*as soon apparent. 
In tSi6, Ram Mohun Roy had, with his friend Dviiaka 
Nath Tagore, founded a society for spiritual improvement 
called the Atmlya Sabhi In 1820, he published, in Bengal, 
his " P^epts of Jesus: a Guide to Peace and Happiness," 
and raised a storm of controversy over, what bis chief 
Opponent, Dr Marsh man, termed, his “heathen “ adaptation 
of Christian doctrines to Eastern modes of thought* 

® qT Ediiat^ir In p, 

* Ram Mvluu Ki> 7 npUed «llli a Elat and aHwqd Appeal, biit tbe Haptia 
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In his pfcTace Ram Mohun Roy declares 

“This simple code of rtligioa and morality is so admirably ^cuMted 
to detfate imn*a ideas to high and Kiberal notions of One Gi^ 
wHo hu equally subjecied all li*iaif creatOrts, wilbcoc dts- 
tuictiod of caste, iwit, or wealth, to change, disuppointiinmi. 
pain, and death, and has equally admitted all to be partakers of 
^ebaoniiful mercies which He has lavished over Nature; and is 
also so well Bued to TCEuEale the condurt of the huinaii nice m 
the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and 
society, that I auinot but hope the best effects from its promul- 
galton in the present form.* ‘ 


The new religion has been called Unitarianism. Its 
monotheism, however, was not that of the West The 
Brahman, Ram Mohim Roy, went back to the Unconscious 
Essence, to the Brahman of the “ Vedanta” for his Supreme 
Deity. It was to found an eclectic system of practical 
and universal moraJity that the apostle of the new re* 
Itgion published his “ Precepts of Jesus," from which were 
elitniRated all abstruse doctrines and miraculous relations 
of the New Testament. 

Ram Mohun Roy indeed acknowledged: "that I have 
found the doctrines of Christ more conducive to moral 
principles, and better adapted for the use of rational beings 
than any other which have come to my knowledge.” * Yet 
the tendency of the school of thought, out of which arose 
his new religion, was his statement in his final Appeal,* 
that "whatever arguments can be adduced against a 
plurality of Gods, strike with equal force against the 
doctrine of a pluraUty of persons of the Godhead ; and on 
the other hand, whatever exoisc may be pleaded m 
favour of a plurality of persons of the I>eity be 
offered with equal propriety in defence of polytheism. 

Pus nikwl to pnhlbh W» lut AppoJ- ibf •« '**?*^ *“.^ * 

lib aim ud priAL bu tnn wwki, wbith, ho*™, ibc UniMOin SoHrty 

nepaUished 'm 

^ Mu Mlillcf* '* BEnenphiol Eways,** p- ^ 
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The real coinmeiicemeiiit of the struggle, to decide the 
g^eraJ lines eii which the future of the moral and in^ 
tellectual development of the natives of India was to be 
carried Out, commenced from the year 1823^ when the 
General Committee of Public Instruction received the 
lac of rupees allotted by the Act of Gea IIL of i&t^for 
education^ As a matter of fact, the average esrpenditure 
during the twenty yuars^ from iSlJ to 1830, exceeded two 
lata of rupees. The keynote to the situation was struck 
in the year 1823, when Ram Mohun Roy addressed a 
letter to Lord Amherst expressing hia lively hopes that 
the amount which Parliametit had directed should be 
applied to the instruction of the natives, might be " laid out 
in employing English gentlemen of talents and cducattctfi 
to iristruct the natives of India in mathematics, natural 
philosophy, chembtiy, anatomy, and other useful sciences,''* ^ 
for the Sanskrit system of education would be the best 
calculated to keep this country in darkness," In a few 
sentences, extolled by Bishop Heber for thdr good 
English, good setis^ force, and thought, he drew a dismal 
picture of the waste of time spent over what he described 
as "the puerilities of Sanskrit grammar, the viciousness 
of the doctrine of Maya and Ignorance^ as expounded 
by the Ved^tlc philosophy^ the inherent uselessness of 
the 'Mimamia,^ and the lack of all improvement to the 
mind in the study of the ^Nyaya,'*^ I 

The Court of Directors had, however, made up their own 
minds on the subject. In their Despatch of 1824 
informed the Committffi of Public Education that, “in 
professing to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaeh* 
ing mere Hindu or mere Muhammadan llteraturCj you 
bound yourself to teach a good deal of what was frivolous, 
not a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small 
remalndcrp Indeed^ in which utility was not in any way 

1 TnrntfRlW '' EdootiOD cf tbe People of liudiA,** ppP i 
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concerned “ In opinion, if thnre were any documents 
of historical importance to be found in Oriental l^guages 
they could be beat translated by Europeana. Tbe g^t 
objects to be aimed at were the teaching of useful learning, 
and the introduction of reforms in the couise of study, 
anything being retained that might be found of use m native 

literature ^ . v 

To this the Committee pointed out that, vath toe ex¬ 
ception of those natives who studied English for t^ 
purpose of obtaining a livelihood, the people, both leam^ 
and unlearned, held " European literature and science in 
very sUght estimation." and that, in the Committees 
opinion, "metaphysical science was as well worthy of 
being studied in Arabic and Sanskrit as m any other 
language, as were also arithmetic, algebra, Euclid, law, 
and Jiterature." Western education and European ideas 
had. however, permeated deeper than even the Commit 
seem to have noted. The Brahma* Samaj. or “The 
Society of the Believers in Brahman, the Supreme Spirit, 
or, as it is called, the Hindu Unitarian Chuixb, wm 
iuaugumted. in 1S28, by Kam Mohun Roy. and finally 
established at a house in Chitpore Road, Calcutta, m 

TOs was the first outward sign of the change brought 
about through the influence and spread of West^ 
literature among the educated natives of I ndit Not 
only had Ram Mohun Roy studied the “ Veda m Sansknt, 
the “Tripilaka" in Pah. but he had aoiuired Hebrew to 
master the Old Tstament. and Greek to le^ the New, 
At the weekly meetings, held in the new church, or templ^ 
monotheistic hymns from Vedie litemtnre were canted, 
and moral maitims from the same source explained. A 
new religion was being evolved to fill np the void 
produced by the destruction of old beliefs, under the 

^ fonH frate 
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disintegrating influence of European teaching, and before 
some new system was developed to take its pJact 

In the same year, 1S30, the Directors, in a further 
Despatch expressed their satisfaction that it was evid«tliv 
^oming clear, both from the reports they received, and 
from the success of the Anglo-Indian Coll^ at Calcutta, 
that the higher ranks of the natives were prepared to 
welcome a further extension of the means of eultivahm- 
the English language and literature, and of acquiring a 
knowledge of European ideas and science. It was, fc 
thetr opinion, of primary importance that English should 
be tooght, both because of the higher tone and b«te 
spirit of European Jitcratpre. and further, because it waa 
“calculated to raise up a class of persons qualified, by their 

morality, for high employment in the 
Cml Administration of India," 

Inthc Rt^rt of the following year, 1831, the Committee 
stated that, Although measures for 
the diffusion of English were only in their infancy, the 
faults obtained at the VidySlaya, or College of Calcutta, 
surpas^ all their expectations: "A command of the ^ 
English language, and 3 familiarity with its literature and 
science hj« acquired to an extent rarely equalled by 
Europe." Thiy pointed out, in conclusion, 
that, the moral effect has been equally remartablt and 
an tmpatienct: of the restrictions of Hinduiam, and a dis- 
0 its ceremonies are equally avowed by tnsny 
young men of respectable birth and talents, and entET- 
tamed by many more who outwardly coaforai to the 
practices of their countiytnen.” 

When the Cpinpan/s Charter renewed by Farha- 
Glent in rSjji was definitely laid downp in a resoludon 
proposed by Mr Charles Grants that the govenunent of 
British India was entrusted to the Company for - the ' 
purpose of extending the commerce of the country, and of | 
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SKuring the good government* and promoting the religious 
moi^ improvement of the people of India4" 

Lord Macaulay^ '"'*ho was appointed President of the Com^ 
mittre of Education on his arrival in India as Member of the 
SupremeCouncili produced his celebrated “Minute“in iS 35 > 
which forever decided the quieatloii so momeiitoijs for the 
whok future intellectual history of the land* According tOi 
his view, the action of the Committee of Public Education, 
in confining thdr attention to the study of the classical 
languages of India, to the neglect of English, coutd only 
be paralleled supposing that our own ancesbora, io 
the fifteenth, or beginning of the sixteenth centuries, had 
been infatuaEcd enough to neglect all classical literature 
and continue the study of Anglo-Saston chronicles and 
Norman-French romances. To the people of India, the 
language of England was to be their classic language It 
was to do for them what the study of Greek and Latin 
had done for the West* To him the demand for the 
teaching of English was imperative.^ Not only did it give 
access to the vast intellectual treasures of the past, not only 
was it likely to become the language of commerce in the 
Eastern seas, as it was in South Africa and Australasia, 
but further," a single shelf of a good European lEbraiy was 
worth the whole native irterattire of India and Arabia-"** 
The result was inevitable! Lord William Bentinck and 

wtkh, ic iSlS. 

liw Af]^mMn£ d" dJ the higher educmEHi, i* n*t qdtc » triumpbanUy HH- 
«Mwe»*blt ui ft ii miijllr aEsrtwd Ka be; Ihr W hart? t* feckrtl* M the other 
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his Council finally decided, in iSj5, that tfie educationaJ ! 
poHcy of the Government should be conUned to the pro¬ 
motion of European literature and science, and that for the 
future all funds set apart for education should be devoted 
to that purpose^ and no portion of them be expended on 
the printing of Oriental works. 

One other view of the situation has been ably given by 
Sir John Malcolm^ Governor of Bombay^ in a Minute of 
1828, where he advocated, as the wisest policy^ the education 
of a certain proportion of natives in the English language 
and science, for the object of enabling them to diffuse thetr 
knowledge through their own vernacular dialect to their 
own countrymen^ 

Although it was finally decided that the higher education 
of the native population should be through the medium of ; 
the English language, it was always acknowledged and 
understood that it but a small cla^ of the most 
advanced and educated natives who could be so instructed* 

The hope and expectation was that those natives who bad 
received a liberal education, from a Western standpoint, 
would by dcipees communicate their knowledge to the 
mass of the p<eop1e through the local vernaculars. It does 
not appear to have been foreseen at the time that natives 
educated on English Sines might compose original works in 
the vernaculars, through which ideals and forms of thought^ 
assimilated under Western influences, would dbsemitiatt 
themselves among the mass of the population. Whether 
the immediaUr object of the encouragement of the study of 
Engiish was to raise a class of natives fitted for carrying 
on the duties of the public service^ so that in time the J 
language of public business might be English, is not of 
immediate importance. Be the motives what theyrnayv 
from the point of view of the Directors^ to obtain a class of 

" FtrlEaiUnitiiry : Sccomd ttepou of Sdipct Cnmoutleeof 

UcTusc of {Appendix L, p. 431, 155^-51)1: Sjrtfd MxhrawJil, p. S 7 - | 
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servants to carry on economically the dutiesof public servants, 
and to have ready means of obtaining accurate inrormatiofi 
of details of revenue affairs, or from the point of view of 
the missionaries, the hope that a liberal education would 
further the advauce of Christianity, and prove the most 
effectual weapon for attack against what was palpably 
vicious, false* and erroneous in the popular belie&i, the 
result was that the study of English was almost exclusively 
encouraged. Lord Auckland, in lSS9, somewhat modified 
Lord William Bentinck^s resolution by tipholding the 
Sanskrit and native colleges, and by setting aside funds for 
their encouragement Further, by the Despatch of i3S4, 
known as that of Sir Charles Wood, it was fully acktiow^ 
ledged that vernacular schools for elementary education 
should be encouraged, and that funds should be raised for 
the purpose by a special levy imposed on the lancL 

The object expressly desired by the Court of Directors 
was declared to be "the diffusion of the Improvements, 
Science, Philosophy, and Literature of Europe—lU short, of 
European knowledge/* and this was to be accomplished by 
the establishment, throughout India, of a graduated senes 
of schools and colleges, with a central universiq? for each 
of the Presidencies^ 

Universities, on the model of the University of London, 
Were founded at Calcutta, Madras* and Bombay during 
the dark days of the Mutiny in iSS7i followed 

by One for the Panjah at Lahore in rSSs, and one for the 
North-West Provinces at Allahabad in iSS/* 

As a result of an exhatistive investigation into the 
subject of ed ucation made by a Com mission in i833* the 
Government finally decided to me tire, in all cases where it 
was pofisible* from competition with the private manage¬ 
ment and control of scoondaiy education* The Govern¬ 
ment steadily pursued this policy, with a result tl»t* 
^though there was a vast increase during the succeeding 

2 C 
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ten years m secondary education^ the cost to GovernmeDt 
decreased, the expense being met from the Te^ charged. 
The ten years' r^ult can be judged from the following 
table giving the number of colleges^ seboob^ and puptlt 
under education;— 


rlgi^ 
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Uaitrcrtky 

Secondary « 

Pnmarj* 

Nnrrtiaj 

Technical . 

Total , 

8 

' 34 
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9(V7tH 

ig 

Mtt 

418,413 

2.S3?>SO* 

4,949 

8.S01 

M 40 

! 

tJ,98S 

3,*93 

473)W 

1,337,607 

5.M 

16.5*6 

9S,s6& ' 

2.97^904 

1 103,676 1 

ij4S,9« 


So far as the higher education is concerned, the foUowing 
statement, by Sir Raymond West, in the course of art 
address on "Higher Education in India" to the Oriental 
Congress of 1893, speaks for itself:— 


“Thir youths receiving 5«cDiidary edacatlnn amount, after aH^ to ortlf 
some five per cent of the whole niJiitbcr recorded as tm-der 
instruction in Jmlia. The students in colleges amount to no 
mare than; one per centi In Kogland the proportion is twice u 
great; in a GcmiaD Stain four nr five times gmt^ of youths 
under secondaiy inatructiotL. In a (jerman lownt indeed* &ofii 
a third to a half of the children are in the higher schnnii; but 
in Germany it h e^'erywlietc recugpisedf in direef oppositioii to 
the prindple annotmpe^ by the Government of Indta^ ibai iho 
State is more especially mten^tod in the higher education* the 
town nr locality m the Iowa-. The coutfibutionA of Govenmaent 
are fugulntcd accordingly^ 

According to the last Census RctumSp prepared by Mr 
Baiitoj the annual average of candltl^es, during the previous 
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five presenting themselves for matricaktion at the 

Pfesidency colleges was iSjsaof whom 5,875 pass. The 
intermediate examination is reached by 2,213 students, the 
Bachelor of Arts degree is attained by 761 members, and 
the Master of Arts by only 34- 

At the lower end of the scale there are only 109 males 
and 6 females in every 1000 of the population able to read 
and write, the corresponding numbers for the coloured 
population of the United States being 254 males and 217 
females, and for Ireland 554 males and 501 females. 

The formation of the Brahma Samaj was the first uneasy 
movement made in slumbering Brahmanism, as the clear- 
cut thought of the earliest recipients of English education 
pierced through the whole of Indian religious and philosophic 
speculations, and saw their strength and weakness when 
brought face to face with new ideals and new modes of 
reasoning. 

Ram Mohun Koy, the first apostle of this nsw gospel, in 
which the old aud new were strangely fused—the worship 
of Brahman of the “ Vedanta," with much of Chnstianity^— 
however lived and died a Brahman, tended by his own 
Brahman servant, and wearing his Brihmanic threari He 
was buried at Bristol in 1853 without any religious service. 

He was succeeded by Debcndra Nath Tagore who> bom 
in [ 8 jS, and educated at the Hindu College at Calcutta, 
joined the Brahma Samaj in 1:843^* By him a monthly 
periodical, the was started in 1843^ 

and Under the editorship of Akkay Kumar Datta, com¬ 
menced the publii^tion of Vedintic Irlcratuiie. By l 347 i 
upwards of seven hundred and sixty-seven Br^mans had 
joined the society, and agreed to the essential Sevun Articles 
of Faith, including the worship of a God, One without a 

» Mil MiUkr, Essar^** p 37 imA t] iKjSor 

"ITicrUric ttefonntriii” J^R-A-S, ^ 

tn iE| 9 be laJ fcwHiHl Jtiil mti ICQ*I1F* tbe ** 
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Second, the Cansc of the Emanation Stay, and 

Decay {pralaya^ of the World, and the Cause of emancipa¬ 
tion {mukii karana). The Seven Articles of Faith wm aa 
follows:— 

Ftrii —^**By levSnj God and by performing die cartes which He 

loves, t wilt werahip Cod* the Creatorp the Preserver, ajid the 
DutToycTp the Giver of Satvatioo, Ehe Onmi^ctenlf the Omni- 
present, the Blissfalp the Good, the Foniilesa, the One aidy 
without a Secondn” 

SHiind I will worship no created object u the Creator* 

TAird V&w .—” Except the day of sklcticss or tiihulation, eveiy day, 
the mmd Wng undisturbed, I wilt engage in tove and veneradofl 
ofGod.^ 

—“ i win ea^ert rnystlf to perTonn righteous deeds-" 
iW?®.—** [ will be careful to keep myself from vfdfius deeds^* 
Sixik " If, through the influence of passion, I have committed 

any vice, 1 willp wkhlug redmnption from it, be caieM ant m 
do it again.^ 

SepodA Every year, and as the occasion of every happy 

domestic event, t will bestow gifts upon the Brihnia ^amlp 
Grant me, O Cod, power to observe the duties of this great 
feiitk" 

Tho essential point to note is, that tbe god worshipped^ 
as clearly shown in the four essential principles set forth by 
Debendra Nath, ts the neuter essence, Br^m^ (nont of 
BrMntdn). The faith begin^i ^vith the declaration that 
" before this universe existed, Brahma (the Supreme Being) 
was, nothing eL% whatever was,"' and then goes on to 
declare that " He created the Universe^' (/W sdam sarzam 
asrijai). The movement could not restj It had yet left 
withm it a respect for caste, the use of the sacred thread* 
a leaning towards the old, and ancestitd lites- All these 
had to be swept away, as were already the belief 
transmigration and the VcdMtic doctrine of Absorptiewt 
of the SouL^ 

^ The fin4 chjmgE came iu 184$, wbeo l>ebciidra NtHii Tagor#! aisd libc 
bribmm SnEftij, dcddtd that llic ccnld 1 U loDgu bt bdd u cf 

Divin# oftgim 
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The leaven of English education had >'et to sink deeper. 
]n 1838 Keshab Chandar Sen was bom, a Vaidya by caste, 
of ofthodox Hindu family. He was educated at the 
presidency College, Calcutta, and joined the Brahma Samaj 
in the days of the Mutiny* 

It may be safely prognosticated that the future great 
reforiner of Hinduism, the reformer who will spread his 
influence and disturbing power all over India, and arouse the 
enthusiasm of Bengali, Sikh, Maratha, and TamU, will not 
be a Bengali. The teformer—and it seems probable that 
one wrill appear—will arise without known paienti^e or 
nationality, and it may also safely be believed that he 
wdl be considered to be infused with the same spirit which 
Keshab Chandar Sen is said to have been infused with, 
when it is recorded that on his marriage, in 1856^ he 
declared; " I entered the world with ascetic idea-s and my 
honeymoon was spent amid austefities in the house of the 
Lord."* 

Under the guidance of Keshab Chandar Sen the Brahma 
Samaj gradually cut itself adrift from Hindu rites and 
customs. In 1861, Debendra Nath Tagore allowed his own 
daughter to be married by a simple Brnhmic ceremony, 
without the orthodox Hindu festivities* expenses, and rites. 
In 1864, a marriage was perfannod between members of 
diflerent castes by Keshab Chandar Sen, who further insisted 
on the leaving-off of the sacred thread, the ancient birthright 
of all twice-bom Aiy^ns* These reforms were opposed to 
the conservative instincts of Debendra Nath Tagore^ and 
those of the more orthodox Hindus who soon repudiated 
their new leader. Keshab Chandar Sen, with his cousin, 
Brotab Chandar Mozoondar, aecordtngly, in iSdd, found^ 
a new and advanced Brahma SamiJ, with the fadtatt 
Mirror as its oigan, leaving the old society the name of 

1 P- 53 - 
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the"' Adi Brahma Samij” which had as its teaderp Dcbcndra 
Nath Tagore, and as its secretary. Raj Narain Bore 

Between the two societies there were but few doctrinal 
differences. The old leaven of Vaishiiava bhakti, or f^ 
still permeated Keshab Chandar Sen* and brought him close 
to Christianity—a faith which his pride in his own heritage 
from the past forbade biro to accept Brahmanism might 
be outwardly discarded, nevertheless, the new progressive 
Samaj held that 

“Cod Himself never bectsmw maa hy puLtin^ tya a Imman body. Hij 
dlvbity dwells in every man, and Is displayed more vividJy in 
some * 313 la M ores, jesus Christ* Muhammad, Ndnak* ChaJtanya, 
and other great Teachers wha appeared at special times, attd 
oonierred vast bene'Ets on the world. They are entitled to 
tmi‘^>er!sa] gratitude and love- . - Every sinner must guEn ttie 
consequences of his own sins sooner or later, in this world w 
the next Man rotrat labour after holinere by iho worship df 
God, by lubjugatkon of tho pasaimw^ by rtpentamre, by the 
study of Nature and of good booka^ by good coropany* and bf 
solhaiy coatemplatiftn- These will lead, through the action of 
God^a grace, to salvation-** t 

Tn England he set forth his own views as to the Christ 
the West had offered to the East:— 

Methinks I have come into a vast muTltet, Every sect is like a 
small shop where a peculiar kind of Christianity is offered for 
sale- As I go fitrm door to doof;, fnim shop to sho^ earh 
Mtt steps forward and offers, for my aoceptwic^ tte own 
inlerpretations of the Bible, and tls own peculiar Christba 
bellek. 1 cannot btii fed perpleiced, and even amused* anudst 
uountless and quarrelling sects. It appears to me. and hM 
always appeared to mt, that no Christian nation on 
represents fully and thoroughly Christ's idea of the kingdem 
of God. I do believe, and 1 must candidly say. that no Christian 
sect puts forth the genuine and foil Christ as He was and “ 
He is, but* io some cares» a mutilated^ disfigured Chri^M 
Kbal Is more sbameM, in many cases, a counterfHtat Chrut 

t ^T^j^hcrrW' illbn Indian Thnstir Refont'era," J,B-(Jonnaiy iSStl 
P *5- 
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Nftw, t wish (•> say t have not come to England as oiw 
who hiu yet to find Christ When the Roniaii Catboilc, the 
PpDtestJJit, the UnitAriai^ TrinlLariaiii thtt Bioaii Ctiurc^ 
the Low Chu!n:h 4 the High Church aH come nMmd mt* and 
affer roe their respective Christs, I desire to »y to one and all : 
^ Think you that t have no Christ withm fne? Though -th 
I ndiAD, Z can still humbly sayi Thank God that 1 hive my 
Christ.'^ 

The first important n^rorm inaugurated by the new 
society waa the passing of the Native Marriage Art of 
1872, ititroducmg. for the first time, a farm of civil 
marriage for persons who did not profess the Christian, 
Jewish, Hindu, Muhammadan, Farsi, Buddhist, Sikh, or 
Jaina religionsL 

Intd the religiotis struggles of Keshab Cbandar Sen s life 
it would be unprofitable to enter, as they show no solid 
advance, drifting, as they did, between Christianity, Yogfistn, 
Bhakti, and Asceticism, mingled with a practical propa¬ 
ganda for soda] reformation. 

The times were not ripe for the missionary work of 
reformation he had set before him, although he pcms«s^ 
much to sway the mass: “A fine countenance, a majestic 
presence, and that soft look which of itself exerts an al most 
inesistihte fescination over impiesstonable minds, lent won¬ 
derful force to a swift, kindling, and practical omtoiy, 
which married itself to hi.s highly spiritual teaching as 

perfect music unto noble minds." j c 

In spite of alt the efforts made by Keshab Chandar Sen 
for the abolition of early marriages, he lost ground m i8^ 
by permitting his own daughter, aged fourteen, to be married 
to the young Maharaja of Kuch Behar, the reault bemg 
that, in 1878, a new society called the " Sadhatana" (or 
gencra])“Brahma Sam 5 j" was formed. With all t!ie brilhant 
doquenc^of his fervid imagination, though with a waning 
of his undoubted intellectual powers, Keshab Chandar Sen 
‘ Ntm. Qvetrf ia " B»g»pU«l E»«nw" P- 
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continaed his preaching, declaring himsdf to be the 
apostle of what he called the Dbpcnsation Church; 
in which there was to be an amalganjatEon of all creeds in 
R belief in the Unity of the Godhead, the acceptance of 
Chri^ as an [deaf Oriental in His character acid 

misgion. Hindu in faith, whose Godhead he still denied 
In his Manifesto " of iSS3, he poured forth, in the spirit of 
Walt Whitman^ his rhapsody 

** Keshab Ciiandar Sen. a servant of Gud, called to be aii apoilie td 
the Chnrch of the New Di^peiasation, which is in thehol^ diy 
of Calcutta, the mciriiipolis of Ary§varta, 

‘'To all the ijTtai: nations of tho mrld, and to the chief rehgioas iccti 
in the East and the West * to the follnwm of Mosci, pf 
Jesus, of Buddha, qf Confiicins, of Zoroaster, of Mahomet, of 
Naoak, and the varioua branches of the Hindu Church, gnee 
be to you and peace everlasittng. Gather ye the wisdom of 
the East and the West, and assimilate the examples of the 
saints of all a^es. 

Above all, luve one another^ and fnerge alL difiereaces in universal 
brotherhood 

*Let Aai^ Europe, Aiiica, and America, with diverse instnimeuts, 
praise the New Dispensation, and sing ibe Fa therhood of God 
and the Bmllierhood of MarL" * 

More extraordinary was his “ Pmxlaniation,** issued, h 
lS^9, in the columns of the Indtaw Mtmr, which has 
been abridged by Sir Monier Monier-Williams in his 
article on "" Indian Theistic Refortners” 

‘^To all my soldiers m [ndia my uffectionace greeting; Believe that 
this Proclainatioii gocih forth from Heaven lo the name and 
with the ]Qve of ytoir Mother. Cutt)' out its beheste like loyal 
soldiers. The British Covemmeut is my Government. The 
Bribma Samij is ray Church* My daughter Queen Victofia 
have I ordaiped. Cume direct to rae, without a mediator m 
your Mother. The m^uence of the earthly Mother at home, 
of the Queen- Mother at the head of the Government wiU raise 
the head uf my tndiaii children to iheir Supreme Mother, 

I will give them peace and. salvation. Snldien, fight bjavcly 
and establish my doaiinion.'* 

* Mcmer-WUlHiTi, HladflaSMi, " p. 573. 
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To all who undcrsuod the Eastern mode of thought, 
the following words spoken by Keshab Chandar &o in a 
senoon, a masterpiece of eloquence, ddivcnsd m 1879 
before the Bishop of Calcutta, other Europeans, and a 
thousand listeners, only represent what might have be^ 
expected as the furthest the new reformer would proceed 
in his fusing of Hinduism and Christianity 


-li a Chris! who «1« British India, and nut the Bniish Gtwera- 
mciiL England has sent out a tnamjodoas tnoial force m the 
life and chaiacwr of that mighty prophet to conquer tmd h^d 
this van empire. None but Jesus, BOne but 
Itstis ever deserved this hrighl, this preCuwH diadem. Hrf-a, 
wd Jesus shall have it Christ comes to us as w Asiaw m 
race, as a Hindu in faith, as a kinsman, and as a hrethv. ... 
Christ is a true Yogf.and will surely help 

nationaJ ideal of a Y<«f- In accepting Him, 

yrm accept the fitlfilrocnt of your national ScripiurM and 

Though the work of Keshab Chandar Sen was tarried on 
by his brother, Krishna Behari Sen, Gaur Gotnnd Ro]^ and 
others, and received the enthusiastic support of the 
ma and Mahardni of Kudl Behar, its important* waned 
before the Sidharina Samij, which numbered amount 
its leaders the Hon, Ananda Mohan Bose, the only n Jive 
Cambridge wrangler, its able secretary, Rajam ““Y* 

and its minister. Pandit SivanSth Sastri , ^ u — 

The full conservative Hindu reaction was roarke^y 
effort to fall back on Vcdic authority for a pure Tba^ 
where there was to be but one formlej abstmct 
worshipped by prayer and devotion, with the four ^edM 
as primary, and later Vcdic writings as secondary, authontna 
in all matters of moral conducL 
During the last Census of 1891 
«um«i a, of tho faa. of 

i,o^ of »l.o» M,S —o ta aong.1, .k.l« tl" 
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of Day^nanda Saraswati^ who, m iS^y, founded aThdsin 
based purely on Vedic authority* numbered 40,000, m^\y 
writers or traders. 

The recoil of orthodox Hindu thought back to the old 
was led by Dayananda Saraswati, a BraJiinan of Katthiawar, 
who formesd a new society called the “ Arya SaniSj.'* He 
himself was from his youth brought up in the sErictest 
schcx>l of Hindu orthodoxy. As he wrote^ in the s^anp 
records of his life: ^— 

“I wa? but ei^bt whm I was ismted witb tbe saend GT^bm4uk 
thix^ and tau^ght the hymn^ the ^aadhya ^mcnibg 

and evcnitig) oweniony^ and ihe * Yajar Veda.* As my fatbei 
bdon^ed to the &va sect* I waa early tatight Iq worthiy 
the imcDutb piece of day representing ^iva* knowd ai the 
- PArthiva Lbga.*^ 

Da3^ianda Saraswati early abandoned idol-worship^ 
but he remained firm in his belief in Vedic revdatfon* 
the doctrine of metempsychosis* and the worship of Oiw 
God, held to be the deity addressed by Vedic Aryans as 
Agni, Indra^ and Sijrya. 

Whatever form these strange minglmgs of *^Veda," 
** Upanishad,” “ Kuran," Tripitaka.s/' '* Zend Avesta " afid 
Christian Bible, may assume in the future, they all denote 
an Upheaval of thought among the educated classes of 
India* the result of the meeting of the new and old. To 
claim that movement as indicating a future triumph for 
Christianity would first necessitate a survey of the whole 
course of Christianity in India, the markfiig out of its 
success and the causes for its undoubted failurcsi it is 
hoped that rime and opportunity may be found for under¬ 
taking such a task, for no work yet published has viewed 
the subject from an Indian standpoint; at present h 
must suffice to take refuge under the words of the learned 

^ Mu ** Bk^phicAl Ewyn,” Pp ryj. 
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Sir Monicr Mofiier-Williams. who has given deep thought 
to the subject 

"■We may be quite sure that mee like Debendra Naib Taeure, Keihab 
ChsndHT Sen, and Ananda Mohan Bose^ are doinir good wurk 
in a Oiristian self-saCTificinK spirit, tbsmgh they may fell into 
many cnrOiS, and may not have adopted every single dagina 
of the Athanasian Creedr 

-Let us held out the right band of feUewahip to these noble tnioded 
patriots—men whm not withstanding their rnidoubted cuumge, 
need every encouragement in their almoei bopelew struggle 
with their oountry'* worst enemies—Ignorance, Prejudice, Md 
Superstition. Intend daiicncu still broods over the land 

a veritable Egyptian d^kaiMa thick encragh in 
be felt. Let Christianity thonbfnlly welcome^ and wisely make 
ose of, every gleam and glimmer of true light, from whaiever 
quarter it may shine.- 

All these movements, denoting as they do the dis¬ 
integrating force of Western education, had their own 
influence in moulding the whole literature of the people 
to new forms and uscsi 

The strength of the barriers that the saceidotal cl^s 
had ranged round the sacred literature, so as to keep its 
secrets from vulgar gate or scrutiny, can be judged from 
the fact that Romesh Chandra Dutt’s translatioo of the Rtg 
Veda" into Bengali was looked upon as a sacril^, and 
vehemently oppoMai by his own countrymen. Amongst 
the few' who dared to support the undertaking were 
the wise wd eolightenKStl isvai^ Cbandra VMy^Sdigar an 
Akhay Kumar Datta, the two great writers who mu^ 
be placed in the first rank of those who ably sfsjonded 
the work of the Brahma Samly in perfecting Bengali ^ a 
prose medium for a new school of writers who, trained m 
Western modes of thought, handed on their impressions 
and idesas to the mass of the people in the local vemacula^ 

Akhay Kumar Datta, at the age of sixtecnj^ooinmcnccd 
his education in English at the Orienol Seminary at 
’ R. C. Unit, *' The Ulmiwe of P* 
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Calcutta. He afterwards acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit, 
a language he ably used, for the purpose of enriching 
Bengali as a prose literature, in his work in the Tattva- 
bodhini-patrihd^ a monthly journal started in 18^3 by 
Dcbendra Nath Tagore. Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar, on 
the other band, applied himself to the study of Sanskrit 
in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta, which he entered at 
the age of nine for the orthodox; course of study. For 
three years he studied grammar, and by the age of twelve 
had read the greater portion of the best works of the 
classic period of Sanskrit verse, Sanskrit he afterwards 
read and wrote as well as his own vernacular. Being 
appointed, in 1841, head pandit ofthe Fort William Coll^ 
be commenced his study of English and Hindi. By 1847 
he published, in Bengali, the “ Betal Panchavimsati," trans¬ 
lated from the Hindi, a work instinct with poetic f^ing. 
This work raised him, in spite of much that was artifidal 
and over-elaborated in it, to the position of an acknowledged 
master of a pure and classical prose style in the vemaculat, 
in 1862, the publication of his ■' Exile of SitS,"' based on 
Bhavabhuti's “ Uttararama Charitra," show^ how Bengali 
become a classic prose language, with all the flexibility, 
dignity, and grace requisite for the purpose of interpreting 
to the mass of the people the old life^htstory of the nationi 
and the new phase of thought introduced from the West 
Isvara Chandra Vidyasagar brought down on his head the 
bitter curses and ribald abuse, sung throughout the streets 
of Calcutta, of his more bigoted Brahman brethren by his 
writings, in 183 Si against the system of enforced widowhood, 
which his deep learning in Sanskrit lore enabled him to 
prove beyond question was no part of the decrees of the 
Vedic BcHptures. By his subsequent writings and efforts^ he 
aided towards the first step in the course he had maritcd 

’Slkhamii CMinnit^ '• Ufe flf PiMjdit Itnm ChuHin Vkil»«£V^ 
^CnIcitEn. rSg6>. 
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out . the passing of the Act of 1856 . 

the sons of re married Hindu widows should be held as 

Icpitimatfi helrjk , 

The dangers feared were neither imaginary nor tniiing. 

The ancient traditions of Braimanism were being scatter^ 
to the winds, and the system itself called upon to justify 
the inherent strength of its position before the ^jy-ariseti 
sceptictsm. Ancient customs* habits, and beliefs, all findt^ 
their authority and sanction in the will of the Creator of the 
world, as revealed in the sacred literature of India, wot 
being questioned. The hereditary custodians of the sac^ 
lore, claiming as they did to be the specia y , 

partakers of the confidence of the deity, wot being forced 
to come forth and defend their birthright ^ 

Ram Mohun Roy had shaken to its foundations the 
whole established fabric of Brahmanic power by his ft^cc 
denunciations of. and irrefutable argum^ts against 
idolatry and widow-burning. One task Vi yaM^t * 
set his hand to he had to leave unaccomplished He 
endeavoured in vain to pul an end to the system 
the class known as the Kotin Brahmans of Bengal en c ^ ^ 
into marriages, sometimes formal. «>f 
daughters of those of their own class who, unable to o 
husbands, were glad to pay a Kulin Brahman lan^ son« of 

money for forming a matrimonial alliance 

free to abandon the numerous women they Jad J* 

married. In 1871, his famous work. " Whether Poly^y 

Should be Done Away With," not only ga« a ^ of the^ 
Kulin Brahmans, showing the number of wove* ewh 
them had. but also proved that the custom ^Id not 
possibly find any support from ancient law or histonr. 
Tkh^y Kumar Datta at the same time ^ 

pour forth, in truest and forcible pr™. a of 

scientific, biographical, and moral, p^t ■*« and love 

bodkim-patrikHi uncompromising in them sioccn y 
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for truth until he at Jast sai^ as the crowning reward of 
his labours, the Brahma SamSj reject the belfsf in the 
infallibility and revealed authonty of the " Vedanta."* 

The work begun by Akhay Kumar Datta and Isiaia 
Chandra Vidyasagar was followed by the efforts of a series 
of able writers who carried every widening current of 
reform further into the social life of the people by 
publishing works on history and biography, and hy writing 
tales satirising social habits and customs.* 

The spirit of the times may be judged from the fact that 
ftc first Bengali play, the " Ktilina Kula Sar^-asa,"composed 
in I $54 by Ram Narayari Tarkaratna, and acted in i^jd 
at the Oriental Seminary, was a satire on the Kulin 
custom of polj^my. The play was followed by the “ Nala 
Natak, in which the same author satirised the custom of 
child-marriage. Happily, the early efforts of the rising 
school to express their thoughts in English proved un- 
successful and unprofitable. Madhu Sudan Datta was the 
firet to nscognise the difficulty, He was educated in the 
Hindu Collegci founded in i8ty, and at the age of nineteen 
fo^k his own caste and religion and was baptised a 
Christian, adopting the name Michael At seventeen he 
already published some indiflerent verse, in imitation 
of those of Byron. The influence of Western ideas had so 
permeat^ him that, after becoming a Christian, he married 
an English wife, daughter of an indigo planter in Madras; 
from whom, however, he soon separated, when he married 
a^sffiirond English wife; the daughter of the Principal of 
the Madras Presidency College. His "Captive Ladie," 
in^ 1840, telling, in English verse; the story 
of Pnthivi Raj, the famous Hindu King of Delhi and hi) 
ll. C.. *' The Utenigrr of Hen^' p, [65. 
t DbM.” of Py*ri Ch »4 Mil«, whicb 1™ bew 

who ^ UaitilitEd the ■■xMaldbhiitia'' BfflCpJi, * wt » 1 » 
UUM, R. C., The l,ue»tD» of pp. 
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wife, Sanjuta, clearljr showed the impossibiJity even of a 
poetic genius, such as he undoubtedly was, ever finding an 
DudeC for his imagination in the uncongenial trammels of 
an English garb. 

The Usk has been essayed by nearly all the recent 
native writers who may be safely held to have been 
endowed with that unceasing striving, and indomitable 
perseverance that denotes genius, but never yet have ^ey 
reached a result worthy of their efforts, Michael wisely 
tamed away from English, and in produced an original 

play, the "Sarmtshta," a second Padmavati, and then, in 
1859, set to work on tivo great works in blank verse. Inthesc 
he abandoned the Bengali rhyme, and in 1S60 published 
the" Tillottama,” and in 1861, the" Meghanad badh Kavya," 

The work of the drama, abandoned by Madhu Sudan 
Datta for epic poetry, was resumed by others, the most 
striking being Dinabandu Mitra, who in iSdo produced his 
"Nil Darpan," a fierce satire on the indigo platers of 
Jessorc and Nadiya. The Rev. James Long published the 
play, as translated into English by a native, for which he 
was fined and imprisoned. An exhaustive enquiry into the 
subject by an Indigo Commission ultimately 1 ^^ to the 
failure of much of the indigo growing in Nadiya, and a 
refusal of the cultivators to sow indigo. As the play has 
now only an historical and literary importance, and as a 
copy of it is now difficult, if not impossible, to procure, no 
fault cau be found if it is used for the purpose of throwing 
some light on the thought of the time, when the drama bad 
trarellcd from its ancient classic repose to an active poirer 
for social reform. 

The introduction to the " Nil Darpan." or “Indigo Plantii^ 
Mirror" states that, as the Bengali drama had exposed 
"the evils of KuUii Brahmanism, widow- raatnage pr^ 
hibition, quackery, fanaticism," the “ Nil Darpan" pleads 
the cause of those who are the feeble, it purports, according 
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to the Introductioni to dscribe " a respectable a peasant 
proprietor, happy with his family in the enjoyment of his 
land till the indigo system compelled him to take advances^ 
for the cultivation of indigOp to the neglect of his own land 
and crops, so that he became beggar^, and reduced “ to the 
condition of a serf and vagabond.” The effect of ali this 
system on his home» chiMren^ and relatives is “ pointed out 
in language plain but true \ it $hows how arbitrary power 
debases the lord as well as the peasant: Reference is also 
made to the partiality of various magistrates in favour of 
planters^ and to the act of last year penally enforcing 
indigo contracts.^ ^ 

In the play itself the English planter is depicted ai 
upbraiding his native manager for want of zeal, and is 
answered by the retorts: ** Saheb, w^hat signs of fear bast 
thou seen in me? When I have entered on this indigp 
profession t have thrown off aJl fear, sharoe^ and honour; 
and the destroying of cows, Brahmans^ of womcn^ and 
the bumtog-down of hoiises are become my omamentSi"* 
The cultivators who refuse to accept advances are dragged 
before the planter, who twists thdr ears, beats them with a 
leather strap, calls them scoundrels, “ bicx>dy niggeiSi'^ and 
then, with many “ God damns T’ and other words of chastise¬ 
ment, orders them to be Imprisoned unless they accept 
advances binding them to grow Indigo instead of rice. 
The ryots assemble together and declare there Is no hope 
for them, for they had seen " the late Governor Sahch go 
about all the indigo factories, being feasted like a hnde^ 
groom just before the celebration of the marriage- Did 
not sec that the planter Sahebs brought him to this factory 
welhadomed like a bridi^rooni ? " The whole despairing 
lot of the village is summed up in a favourite verse:— 

'^The missiooajHa h 4 ¥« desUtXyed the cistc ; 

The ^icry mcdkeyi have deitroyed the rioe.^ * 

* LMfi. Rev. J., « NU BmjmII,*' m ^ iW, p. t> 
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The “ Indigo Planter " declares the fate in store for the 
cultivators: *'We indigo planters arc become the com- 
panbns of death; can our factories remain if we have 
pity? By nature we are not bad; our evil disposition 
increased by indigo cultivation* Before, we felt sorr™ in 
beating one man ; now we can beat ten persons with 
Jtather strap, making them senseless, and immediately 
we can, with great laughter, take our dinner or sapper. 

As a leault. tragedy is piled on tragedy, to show that 
" the sorrows which the ryots endure in the preparation 
of the indigo is known only to themselves and the great 
God, the preserver of the poor ” With less of exaggeration, 
and less of melodrama, the play would h^’^ ^ 

purpose better, and bad an independent artistic value. 

The great interest of the play is now purely literary. 
The use of it, for a social puiposci shows how the new 
weapon, placed in the hands of the people, cou serve a 
double purpose. Its realistic movement and over-wrought 
tragedy have been adapted from the West* probablyp so 
far as can be judged, from the vague idea a traasl^oti 
necessarily gives of the original, from an imperfect rradmg 
of the spirit of " Macbeth." “ Bamlet," and the “ Merchant 

of Venice." , ^ ^ 

Traces are here and there to be seen of truly Eastern 
poetic charm and idealism- An extraoidinary nuxtore of 
Eastern conventional symbolism, with ideas ^ ^ 

borrowed from EUrabethan tragedy, occurs m *c final 
scene, where the last surviving member of a <“ 

cultivators pours forth his lamentation over his wife, 
and all his relations, who have been brought to a tia^ 
death through the wickedness of the indigo planter, in 
his deep sorrow the oiltivator cneis out 

“la ihJs wqitd of short wistence, human life i» 41s » 

whidi has a «.«! violent coin* a»d die greatat d*|rtJ.. How 

1 5J- 
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very b«iutiri;il the banks, itie fielils covgrtd over mOi new 
gia» mnst pleasant to the vie^, the trees fuSl nt bmnehes newly 
eommg out; in some places the cottages of hshermefif in otbcfs 
the kine feeding with iheir young ones* To walk about in suet 
a place* enjoying the sweet songs of the beniitErii] birds* and iht 
charming gale Ml of ihe sweet smell of blowers, only wraps the 
mind in contemplation of that Being who is full of plea^ure^ 
, + , The cobra de capelto, like the indigo planter^, with hkhti^ 
foil of poison^ threw aU happiness into the Eame of Ere. The 
Either, throttgh injustice, died in the prison ; the dder brother b 
the indigo held; and the mother, being Inline throngh grief for 
her hrubond and son, moirdcried^ with her own haod^ a moft 
honest woman. » . . The cry of mama, mEunn, mnnui, mama, ds 
] make in the baltle-deld and the wildem«s whenever fear amn 
in the mind ... Ah I ah 1 it birrsts my heart not to kaow 
where my hearths Sarala is gone tot The most benutiriU, wIh^ 
and entirely devoted lo me; she walked as the swan^andbo' 
ey« were handsome as those nl the deen . . .. The mind wu 
charmed by thy sweet neadEng, which was as the singing of the 
bird tn the foresL Thoo, hadst a most beauteora fact, 

and didst brighten the lake of my hcan. Who did take away 
my lotus with a trutl heart? The beautiful lake became dirk. 
The world I look upon la as a desert full of corpses; while I 
have lost my father;, my motheri, my brother, and my wife I" * 

The play, howqfver weak and artifiejal, marks the grave 
dangers that must be faced when England gives Indla^tn 
eonsidcratioii of her poLittcal servitude, the fullest possible 
freedom of thought, of conscience, and of expression of hcf 
needs and aspirations, [f not true to fact, the very exaggera¬ 
tion of such writings as the ** Nil Darpan “ train the people 
who know the truth to more sober views of the situation, 
and to gradual mistrust of similar effusioiis. To establish 
a new industry, and especially to expect an agiicuLtural 
population to accept more profitabLe modes of cultivation 
than those followed hy their forefathers^ is a task difficuh 
of success^ and one tiiat must invariably lead to the 
strongest opposition against those who strive to move 
habits which have become almost instincts. Perhaps, for 
many reasons^ it was well for India that the cultiv'ation 

*■ ^"Kil p. joj. 
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of indigo had a chcckp even as had the efforts te introduce 
the English pEoughp in preference to the surface-seratching 
native oncj for speedy results^ in a Land like India, often 
mem speedy exhaustion* and permanent decay. The “ Nil 
Darpan “ was the instinctive reaction of a poetic mind, ever 
ready^ through the stress of its imaginationp to exaggerate 
the meaning of passing changes, and revolt against a system 
it could not lit into Its conception of the times. 

The whole course of England's mission is calmly to note 
the power of the old, mark its falling strength^ and graft 
any of its lasting principles of vitality on to new ideals. 

Nowhere better than in the novels of Bankim Chandra 
Oiatterji can the full force of this strife between old and 
new be traced. The novels themselves owe their form to 
Western influenceSp but the subject-matter and spirit arc 
essentially native Bankim Chandra Chatterji himself was 
the first B.A, of the Calcutta University. Bom in iS38*his 
earliest novel, "'Durges Nandi nip'll appeared in 1864. pf^ 
fessedly inspired as a historical novel under the influence 
of the works of Sir Walter ScotL This work was followed 
by *^Kopala Kundala,”* a tale of life in Bengal some two 
hundred and fift>' years ago, and was succeeded the 
" Mrinalini.'" In iSja the novelist commenced, in his newly- 
started magazine^ the FangiZ the monthly publi^- 

don of his novel of social life, the ** Bisha Brikka," transUtcal 
into English as “The Poison Tree*'in 1884-* The^DclM 
Chaudhuranip” "Anaiida Mathar,^ and «Krishna K^ta*s 
Will"* followed, the last beir^ translated into English in 
1895. The ^ Krishna Chaiitra*" published in i386, is, how¬ 
ever, the work through which the name of Bankim Cbandm 
Chatterji will probably remain famed in the memory of his 
own country-peoplc- 

I T raf^^li lf U \ff Chim CKbdm McwItcijiS (CftJcutUit J^So)- 

* Tluuklcil tiy H. A. D. PhitUpa (Trilhocr & Co-i iSSs)^ 

* TiuilAtttI ^ Mwiiui with Prefiw* bf Ser Ed win 

^ Tnukl^ bf >lari3,n Kni^tiU wilb InUoduCtlc® kT 1’*°^ J. F. BIiiMfiW™- 
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It Ls th^ crowning work of all his labours. It inculcatt^ 
with aJJ the purity of style of which the novdist was so 
perfect a master, a pure and devout revival of Hindursm^ 
founded on monotheistic pnndples. The object was to shovt 
that the character of Krishna was, in the ancient writings, 
an ideal perfect man, and that the commonly-recdved 
legends of his immorality and amours were the accretions 
of later and more depraved times. Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjj is the first great creative genius modem India has 
produced. For the Western reader his novels an? a 
don of the inward spirit of Indian life and thought 

As a creative artist he soars to hdghts unattdned by 
Tulsi Dis, the £rst true dtamade genius India sawp To 
claim him solely as a product of Western infiuence would 
be to neglect the heritage he held ready to hU hand from 
the poetry of his own country. He is^ nevcrthelesg^ the first 
clear type of what a fusion between East and West may yet 
produce, and the type is one reproduced in his successor, 
Romesh Chandra Dutt, and in a varied manner by others^ 
such as Kasinath Tnmbak Telang, in Bombay. It is 
names such as Ram Mohun Roy* Keshab Chandar Sen, 
Bankim Chandra Chatterji, Tom Dutt, and Tdang that 
would live in the future as the memorial of England's 
fostering care, if all the material evidences of Western 
civilisation were swept from oW the land 
To those who wotild know something of the life, thoughts, 
feelings, and religions of the Indian people^ no better 
inslnictor can be found than Bankim Chandra Chatterji 
The English reader must not be surprised if, in the 
novels of the greatest novelist India has seeiip there is 
much of Eastern form, much of poetic fancy and sptritnaJ 
mysticism alien to a Western craving for objective realism. 
Bankim Chandia Chatterji, with all the insight of Eastern 
poetic genius^ with all the artistic delicacy of touch so 
easily attained by the f^ubtle deftness of a high-casle native 
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of India, or a Pierre Loti, weaves a fine-spun drama of life, 
Jashioning hb characters and painting their stimoondinga 
with the same gentle touch, as though hb fingers worked 
amid the frail petals of some flower, or moved along the 
Itaes of fine silk, to frame therewith a texture as unsub¬ 
stantial as the dreamy lancies with which ajl life b woven, 
as waip and woot So the ” Kopala Kimdala " opens with 
a band of pilgrims travelling by boat to the sacred platt 
of pilgrimage, where the holy Kiver Ganges pours its 
rin-destroying waters into the boundless ocean. The f™l 
boat, with its weight of sin. b being swept by the rushing 
flood out towards the sea. The boatmen are powerless; 
they cry for help to the Muhammadan sainte, the 
pilgrims wail to Duiga, the dreaded wife of Siva, the 
Destroyer. One woman alone weeps not; she has cast 
her child into the flowing strsam, for such was her vow of 
pilgrimage, in its unguided course the boat, by chance, 
touches land, and the hero, Nobo Kumar, volunteers to 
wander along the sandy shore in search of firewood T e 
tide rises, the boat b swept away, and Nobo Kumar is 
left to gaze after it in despair. The sandy waste b 
abode of an ascetic worshipper of Kali, who b wmted on y 
the heroine. "Kopala Kundala," destined as a sacrifice to tfic 
fierce goddess^ The ascetic sage is clothed in tiger skms; 
he b seated on a corpse, and wears a necklace o re ra 
seeds and human bones ; hb hair b matted and on orn. 
The wild scene b depicted with all the dreamy, p«tic 



which saturates the whole life of tbe E^t- J e 
i spread in front; across it speeds an English trading 
iHfi- the wiJieis of som* large 
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sacnficmg ascetic^ tbc other of the vastoess and 
of the sea—seem to picture forth the cnaptiness of 
itoaginings and effbrts ainid the impassi'tfe immensity of 
the universe. Over alK the murmuring roll of the ocear^ 
echoed as it is in the poet's words, seems as though it 
bore to the senses the wailing moan of a sotii lost in time 
and space. In the midst of the mystjo scene a womati, 
the heroine^ appears. She i$ a maiden, with hair as black 
as jet trailing to her ankles in snake-like curia Her face, 
encircled by her black hair^ shines like the rays of the 
moon through the riven clouds. As Nnbo Kncaar gases 
on her form, she tells him to fly from the ascetic Yogi, 
who has already prepared the sacrificial fire and awaits a 
human victim. Spellbound^ Nobo Kumar hag no power 
to fly from the devotee to Kali; he follows to the place 
of sacrifice, and is there bound. Kapala Knndala, in th* 
absence of the priest, appears, severs the bonds, and 
releases Nobo Kumar* The priest retnma, seeks the sacn* 
ficial sword, then notes how bis victim has been released 
In his rage he rushes to and fro along the sandy dunes, 
from the summit of one of which he stumbles in the dark¬ 
ness, falls, “ Like a buffalo hurled from some mountain 
peak," and breaks his arms. The hero and heroine, before 
they fly from the waste of sands^ are married* Kopala 
Kundala, however, longs to know the will of the goddess. 
A leaf placed at the foot of the dread deity falls to the 
ground, fatal omen that the goddess b displeased 

So the fate of man is, for the poet's purpose; as uncertain 
as the face of a trembling raindrop on a lotus leaf The 
new-made wife departs, weeping* from the shrine Tlic 
novelist has now to follow her destiny to its relentless 
course* The shadow of her future soon throws its dark 
gloom across the soul of Kopala Kundala. Amid the 
intrigues of the Mughal court of the time of Jahangir tlie 
course is prepared for the tragedy to close round Kopala 
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Ktmdala, whose husband grows to doubt her love, and then 
to witness what has been cunningly devised to seem her 
faithlessness. The ascetic sage* with broken arms, now 
appears before Nobo Kumar* and dedaro that the angered 
goddess still claims a sacrificeL In his rage, Nobo Euinar 
offers to sacrifice his wife; and so at once to appease Kali 
and hb own blind jealousy, Kopala Kundala has herself 
resolved to fulfil her fate The rdentless decrees, that 
hold the destiny of man at their beck and nod, have now 
almost worked out their purposes^ The voice of the priest 
waib with pity as he calls on the victim; her husbaud 
seizes the sword, but his passion bursts forth in moaning 
cries to his beloved to assure him, at the last moment, that 
she has not been faithless. He hears the truth, that all^ hb 
suspicions were roused by cunning design- Fate, typfied 
by the Avill of the goddess, must be worked out. Noba 
Kumar extends hb arms to clasp his love, but Kopala 
Kundala steps back* and the waters of the Ganges rise 
to sweep her away in its sin-destroying flood, whem Nobo 
Kumar also finds his death- 

The novel throughout moves steadily to its purpose. 
There is no over-elaboration, no undue working after eflfect; 
everywhere there are signs of the work of an aftist whow 
hand falters not as he chisels out his lines with classic 
grace The force that moves the whole with emotion, and 
gives to it its subtle spell* is the mystic form of Eastern 
thought that clearly shows the new forms that lie ready for 
inspiring a new school of fiction with fresh Ufe Outside 
the “ Manage dc Loti" there b nothing comparable to the 
- Kopala Kundala^ in the history of Weston fictibn,dthougb 
the novelist himself, and many of hb native admimrs, ^ 
grounds for comparing the works of Bankim an 
those of Sir Walter Scott, probably because they are 


outwardly historical. 

A novel far surpassing 


-KopaU Kundala'* in rcalbtic 
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intereft is the sime novelist's " Poison Tree*”' This novel 
has its own artistic merits, but its chief valycp for English 
readerSj lies in the life-like pictures it presents of mtxlem 
Indian life and thought With subdued satire the 
interested eiforts of would-be sociaJ reformers are shown to 
be founded olten on motives of self-interest^ dishonesty, or 
immorality. The evil results which too often follow the 
breaking - away from the strict seclusion and maral re¬ 
straints of Hindu family life under the inBuence of 
Western education are indicated plainly^ These modern 
moii'ements are depicted as often leading the native 
more towards agnosticism and impatience of control than 
towards the implanting of a vigorous individuality, founded 
on a heightening of religious feelings, and wider vien's of 
the necessity of self-control and altruistic motives of acfa'on. 
It b a danger w'hich grows graver daily; it b a movement 
which must be expected in the history of a nation's 
advance from bondage to freedom, and one to be resolutely 
met with a firm faith in the eternal elements underlying 
all enlightenment and social progress, and not with a 
hopelessness of a pessimistic despain The novel itself b 
ver>' simple. It deals with the same few human elements 
which always form the leading motive for any great creative 
work of universal and abiding interest. The heroj 
Nagendra Nath, is a wealthy landlord^ aged thirty, a modd 
amongst men, wealthy and handsome^ surrouuded by 
friends, retainers, and relations^ all of whom Jive an ideal 
life of happiness through his bounty. He rejoices m the 
possession of a beloved and loving wife^ Suij* Mukhi, aged 
twenty-six^ who moves amid the household with a calm 
dignity and graceful gentleness^ an ideal picture of a faith¬ 
ful Hindu spouse and well-educated, s^sible woman* 
Nagendra, during a journey to Calcutta^ befrieuds an 
orphan girt, Kunda, aged but thirteen—an age described as 
that in which all the charm of simplicity ts combined with 
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U« radiance of the moonbeams anti s«nt of 

Nagcndm brings the girl to hts married sisto at Calcu^ 

buTas he seems in no hurry to depart. 

playfully npbraiding him. and suggestmg that he 

ShtJlld Ling his new-found treasure home and maj^ ^ 

hhnself. or give her to the village 

yet found a willing bride The chUd is a^ordmg y bro^ht 
L the village and married to the 

sdiodmaster. snnb-nosed, conceited, and copper-colon ^ 
« represented as an np-to^ate product of an undigjt^ 
fflirfdt of Western emancipatioti. He has re^v ^ 
English education at a free roissiim school, an _ 

himself amid the village community m a vc^ 
learned lore ; it was whispered 

•‘Cito of the WorId,"and pa^ m three bootoof ^ebd^ 

He extracted essays against idolatry^ it«a^edhmt 

of women and child-maTnage from e ^ - -pj tK* 
and published them under bis own n^e. JIl ja. nf the 
local Brahma Samaj, established 

neighbourhood, who had imbibed ® iT urine from 

and abandoned all the native virtues, flask 

decanters with cut-glass stoppers, ^rn 
and ate roast mutton and cutlets, and w o, w „ ' 

occupied his time in encouraging the marriage o ^ 

Widows, so that he might pose as a l«al The 

satire is perfect, the characters satirised true o 

new product of Western influences 

fatuated schoolmaster to read papers an c i _ 

addresses on the subject of the cmancipa . 

and the momJising influence of bringing 

public life, but finds that although the 

j«»l into allowi^ h- .« 

of the t[mid beauty bursts forth in a 

Luckily for Kunda, the schoolmaster dies. The widow 
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returns to the home? of her former protector^ the all^oFing 
Nagefidra. The gentle beauty of Kunda ^ink^ d«p into 
the heart of Nagendra, whose want of self^ontrol sows the 
seed^ of the poison tree, whose baneful fmit must be 
eaten. Nagendra's wife Jooks on in sorrow untiJ her 
husband^ unable to stifle hb thoughts or bear her silent 
reproaches, seeks to drown hb feelings m d rink. At length 
he can bear the restraTnt no fonger. I$vara Chandra Vidya- 
sagar has proved, from the ancient law books, that wltlow- 
siarriagc is allowable^ aithough no Hindu custom. Hla 
wife hides her wounded feelings^ wondering if [svara 
Chandra Vidyasagar be a pandit, who then b wanting in 
wisdom ? She sacnBccs all her feelings to her great Jove 
for her husband and prepares the marriage ceremonies, but 
once the marriage takes place; she steals away from itic 
happy home where she was once sole mistress. She had 
made her resolve to wander as a mendicant from place to 
placCp unable to reuiaiu at home and bear the pain of seeing 
Kunda claim her husband. 

The suffenng of Surja Mukhi^ the despair of Nagendra 
when he finds his once loved wife has left, and that, as 
a consequence, his overwhelming passion for Kunda has 
turned to ludifTercnce^ almost to loathings are set forth with 
a fulness of sympsatby and emotional feeling which a 
native can so deeply feel and express. To its bitterest 
depths the novelist traces the stern course of the uundentiiig 
destiny which decrees that the seeds of sin once sown must 
grow, and the fruit be reaped. 

A welcome relief comes when the story breaks into some* 
what laboured humoun The es^er servants of Nageudm^ 
go forth with coaches and palanquins in search of their 
mistress, whose face they have never seen. Every good* 
looking and high-caste woman along the road^ by the 
bathing tanks, or river-side; b forcibly seized and brought; 
with cries of joy^ to the unfortunate husband^ to see if he 
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cap rec^ignisc among them his lost wifei so finely, no 
woman dare venture from home for fear of being 
to Negendra. Surja Mukhi returns not Hm h^band 
leaves his new wife. Kunda. to mourn alone over her destiny 
in the now deserted home, once so fuU of joy and happing 
Nagendra returns after weary wanderings to end his life 
in pious deeds and holy living. Kunda be is resolved 
never more to speak to nor to see For 
there is only death I the poisoned fruit must he eaten _ 
grew from the seed of sin. Before she dies tlie long-lost 
reappears, and Kunda, in her dying moments, is rweiyed 
as a younger sister, and sinks to rest, her ham s c ping 
her riU feet, her head supported hy her hi^band, wh.^ 
love she had once won. and whom she now knows cannot 

In Nagendra’s love for Kunda the novelist declares that 
he wished to depict the fleeting love of passion, as su^ y 
Kalidasa, Byron, and Jaya Deva, and in Ms love for Su^a 
Mukhi, the deep low which sacrifices one’s own happi _ 
for the love of another, as song by Shakespeare, Valmtki, 
and Madame dc StaeL 

The Bengali noveUst could not so readily shake him^ 
free from his Eastern form of thought, and vi^ _ 

from an objective point of view. The love or ^ 

still the fettering Jihe soul by the obj^ of s^. ^ 
love of the husband for his first wife is still the myst 

of the soul for God. , e .l* 

The wealth of material which lies to 
future great novelist of India has been ^ 

Bankim Chandra Chatterji. has but 
indicated the material which awaits tlm nc ^ . 

He leaves us in doubt whether he J 

throbbed around him, or whether — vsticism and 

characters with a surrounding of Eastern y 
romantic reserve bom of Westeiti conventiooaliiy. 
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If Bankiffl Chandra Chatterjl has struck a chord which 
vibrates through the hearts of the many women of zenanas 
m [ndi% whose eyes must have wept bitter tears over the 
agony of Surja Mukhi, deplorable indeed, and worthy of aJI 
his deep feeling as an artist, must be the condition of a 
vast multitude of suiTering women in the East, who have 
been nurtured to see their life blasted by a rival love placed 
by their side to rejoice their lord's heart, or that a son may 
be bom to save their husband's soul. We are, however, 
left in doubt as to whether Nagendra sinned in having a 
second wife^—^he defends polygamy in the course of tlhe 
story—or whether his fault lay in marrying a widow against 
social eustoim The motive for fatality of act should have 
been as clear and unmistakable as it was in the ‘^Mud 
Cart," where the jealousies of the two rival wives who 
became reconciled do not influence the action. 

The Same idea is further worked out in ^ Krishna Kanta's 
WilL* Here the true workings of the novelist's mind are 
apparent; a deeper vein is toucheci The love of the erring 
husband for his wife, and the rival love by which he is 
infatuated* typifies a struggle between a Divine love and 
the ever-recurring phantasmal attraction of the soul to tiws 
objects of sense, from which freedom can only be reached 
by centring the mind oti ideal perfections. 

The pzaise of Krishna, as a perfected man, is sung by the 
poet in his greatest work, the ** Krishna Charitra," published 
in 1862, as a contribution to a Hindu revival in the ancient 
national religion^ which Komesh Chandra Dutt describes as 
”the nourishing and life-giving faith of the ^ Upanishad^* 
and the * Vedanta,'" and the ^ Bhagavad Gita,' which has been* 
and ever will be, the true faith of the Hindus.'^ * 

A worthy foUower of India'^s first great novelist appeared 
in Romesh Chandra Dutt, the ablest native member of 
the Indian Civil Service* His novels have now passed 

* Dttti, R. C-p '^Tb* Litenutirt of p- siS- 
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throi^h five or six editions in the Bengali He h^resi^ 
all entreaties to translate them into English, although be 
i, as aWe vrith his pen in English, as he is m ^knt 
aitd Bengali. The advice given him by Bankim CbMdra 
Chatterii now no longer applies; the Eastern form has 
sufficiently with the English motive force to make a prose 
translation by himself of his works not only widely aewpt- 
able by the Western public, but nocessaiy for all students 
of history and literature. 

Bankim Chandra's advice was given in 1872, and then 
painly mferred to poetry, not to prose: - You wiU never 
live by your writings in English," he said j “look at oto 
Your uncles, Govind Chandra and Shashi Chandra s 
Eiigli^ poems will never live. Madhu Sudan's Bengal 
poetry vwU live as long as the Bengali language will 

In his own time the elder novelist clearly recognised the 
jtjungcr as a worthy rival, and on the appearance. In 1874 
cf Romesh Chandra Dutfs first novel. “ Banga Bijeta, a 
tale of the times of Akbar, he wrote: " I am crowding my 
canvas with charactem : it won’t do for a veteran like me 
to be b&atcn by a youngster."* 

The other five novels of Romesh Chandra I>ott foUi^ 
in quick succession. “Rijput Jiban Sandhya (i 7 )i ® 
tote of the times of Jahangir; "Madhalci Kankao (1870). 
a tale of the times of Shah Jahin; “Mahyashtra Jib^ 
Prabhat" a tale of the times of Au^gzib, 

-Sansar- (1885); "Samaj" (1894); 

continumg the same story. His translation of the K« 

Veda Sanhita" into Bengali appeared in i8y; ^luab^e 

"History of Civilisation of Ancient India, m 

three volumes from 1SS9; his second dion o 

Literature of Bengm.” so often quotrf 

1895 ; and his selection of translatioiis from 

Puranas," and " Hindu Sastras,” fr™ '89S ' W' 
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A whole libraty of" Sorrow and Song" was poured forth 
by t^s Dutt family of Rambagaiu Govmd Chandm Dull 
and Shashi Chandra Dutt first published the “ Dutt Familv 

Album,"iR layOjin England, hoping,as they said, that iheir 

iwms would be regarded in England as curiosities, and 
Je work of foreignets educated at the Hindu College at 
Calcutta who had become Chn^tiaiii 

Their work, like much similar work of the same class 
-the “ Lotus Leaves - of H. C. Dutt. the " Cherty BIossou.' 
Jf & C Dutt. the "Vision of Sumcru." and other poem^ 
by S. Chandra Dutt and otbers^indicate the enonooiu 
difficulties which lie before even the most gifted who work 
Ul Knghsh 


A fw verses fram “A Vision of Sumero, and other 
Foems, i by the estimable Shashi Chundta Dutt, a ftai 
Bahadur and Justice of die Peace at Calcutta, strike a kej- 
note that wails of itself:— 


my native land. 

“ Mjf native land, I Join! thee still I 
There’* yet upon thy lonely shon f 

Afkd QDt a iret^ and not a dll, 

BuE can my taptuiti linili, 

HiDu^h gluTf dwells na 

tiicragh tho 5 * Eemplo how Eanc 
Whem ifEiardja* ang^h rou^ did dw^it ; 
What iliougli fnjm brooks that sadly rcui, 
Th« naiiidi Aire for ever gooo— 

Odne With their $ousdjnf flheU 1 ** 

* 

“ Those days of mythic tale and 5011^, 
When dttsky warrior^ m their martial pridi^ 
Sttc^e thy sea-hcat chores ^ong^ 

While with thtir lame the valleys nin^i 
And turn'd the Joe aside- 

^ Thadc^ Spink (Calcutti, 
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^^Tlien 5parkl(5d woman's 1:jiiirLEiiil tye, 

And lioaLvcd her heart* and panted to eailav^e; 

And beauteous veils and floVnrts shy* 

In vaio to hide those obartna did try 
That flash'd to i^no ihe brave^ 

^ My Mien country I where abide 
Thy envied jplendour, and thy glory now p 
The P^thdn's and the pride, 

Spread desoladoa far and wide;* 

And italu'd tby sinless brow * 

* , » li ■- ■■ 

^And beauty's eye retains Its firCi 
What though Its lightnlnga flash not for the htat-e j 
And beaateciiis bosoms yec aspire, 

With passion strong and warm deib^ 

To urate the Ofoujching slavt 

** My countjy I ^len as ihuu arl^ 

My soal ran never erase to heave for thee : 

I feel the daggerTs edge* the dart 
That Tankles in thy widow'd heart. 

Thy woeful destiny I * 


The full force of the clashioi^ of oew and old reached its 
dimax in the short, sad life of tie "Jeune ct c^ldbfc 
Hindoue de Calcutta-" * 

Toru Dutt, the gifted daughter of a gifted family, was 
bora tn Calcutta in i^S^* where^ as she sings 


** The light grten gracdiil iftmarinds abound 
Amid the matugo clampa of grw* prolbund 
And palms arise, Idte pillam gneyir betwcci, 
And c^er the quitt poolJ ibe seemuk iran-' * 


She died at the early age of twenty^ne, but in her sh^ 
span of life she had crowded her imaginative mind w’ith 
imagery gleaned from French, Gertnan, English, an^ 
Sanskrit Ittcrature; and with her rctcnlivo ntemoty had 


■ U dr Mdik. 

^ T«V Dvu, ** £*ilAdi Mid iJsp^ llrtduiun lia&st- 
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stored up aji unique knowledge which she afterwards showed 
in “A Sheaf gleaned In French Fields*” published in 
containing unaided translations from the French, seme by 
her sister Aru, and criticisms* amongst others* of Lecante dc 
Lisle* Alfred de Musset, Victor Hugo* Francois Copprfe^ 
and Thtophiie Gautier. More remarkable was " Le Joumial 
de Mdlle. d'Arrers*" a romance in French, published with 
an account of Toru Dntt's life and work by MdUcL Clansse 
Bader in 1879^ The work., however, by which she will be 
best known to English readers is her ** Ancient Ballaicb and 
Legends of Hindustan^"^ published tn 1SS5* with an intro¬ 
duction by Edmund Go^se* The poems often faultless as 
they arc in technical execution, sometimes the verse, as Mr 
Gosse truly says, being exquisite to a hypercritii:^ ear, can 
never take an abiding-place in the history of English or 
Indian Llteraturt* The old ballads and legends have lost 
all their plaintive cadence, aU the natural charm they bare 
when wrapped round with the full-sounding mtuie of the 
Sanskrit, or in what lay ready to the bands of the poetess^ 
her own classical BengalL 

The imagery* the scenery has even lost its own Oriental 
colour and profusion of oraamentatiDn. The warmth of 
expression and sentiment has of necessity been toned down 
by the very use of a language which, even had it been 
plastic in the hands of Toru Dutt, could never have afforded 
her the delicate touch and colour which she found in the 
French, 

In her poem “ Jogadhya Uma*'* her own creative powers 
have found their full^ pl^y- In her own vemacular the 
poem would have been sung to music so weird and soothingi 
the words would have been attuned to feelings so deep and 
sincere* that, although she had parted from her ancient 
faith and become a Christian, it would have been a poem 
destined to live in the religious poetry of Hinduism, and 
take a place among the :^ngs of the people. As it iSn 
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while it shows all her innate resources, it also shows the 
] 3^-l f of power of her choice of a medium to express her 
The story is one she has learned for herself:— 

“ Ab^uiil may be the tale I ld4 
[U-suited to the mardiiiiB' tJm^ 

1 loved thfi lips from which it Ml, 

So lei It stand among my Thymefi." 

(n the poem a pedlar wanders to and fro crying his 

wares:— 

^ Shell braedeis, ho J ShdJ brac^slels, ho f 
Fair maidt and matrons come and bny I* 

As he cries, 

“ A fair yotmf woman wtlh large eyes. 

And dark hair felling to her eoiwv 
S he heard the pedlar's cry arisen 

And &iiger seemed his wiufe to owOf* 

A shell bra^celet b bought, and the woman tetb the 
pedlar to go to her fiome^ a manse near the village temple 
where her father is priest. The pedlar goes to the priest 
and demands the price, and from the stoiy he tcll 5 > the 
priest discerns that it was the goddess Utna who bad 
appeared to the pedlar. 

The priest cries;— 

How 1 bow itrange ! Oh bleit art ihoe 

To have beheld her, touched hH- hand^ 

Before whom Vishnu's self must bow. 

And Brahma and hia heavenly bajid, 

Hera have ! worshipped her for years. 

And ntvrr seen the mion bright* 

Vigil and fasts and secret tears 

Have almost quenched my outward sight j 
And yet that danling form and face 
I have not sefiip and thou, dear friend. 

To th«, uiiMHigbl'IjQf p comes the graces 
What may iti purport h^ and end ?■ 

2 S 
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They hasten back to the water^side, where the goddess 
had been seen bathing, but there 

** bir^A mere sjlent m Ui? wock^ 

Over alL the »E;}liiiud«. 

A heron a ^atlnel, 

SEwd by the hank « , 

The godd^^ had disappearedp but in answer tp the 
pricst^s prayer for her reappearance 

^ Sudden from out tbe water sprung 
A Tfpqndcd nrm on which they saw^ 

As high the latp? buds amon|^ 

It TO^Cf the bracelet wbtte^ . * ,■ 

sinksL 

They bowed before the mystic Power, 

And as ihey home mnmed. In thought 
Each took fmm theoce a lotus ^wer^ 

In meiooiy of the day and spot 
Years, cenltiEics have pass^l away^ 

And still befoie; the temple shrinei 
Descendants of th* pedlar pay 
Shell braodets of the- old design. 

As annoal tribute. Much they own 
Chi land, and gDld,-^but they coi^ess 
Fitun that eventful day alone^ 

Dawned on their industry,—success*" 

A novel of great interest, entitled " Induleka," has passed 
almost unnoticed In England, although it was translated by 
the able Malayilam scholar, Mr Damergue of the Indian 
Civtl Service, It appeared in i SS9^ and was written in the 
vemaentar language of the Malabar coast, Travancorfi, and 
Cochin by Mr O. Chandu Menon. It was avowedly wn'tlefl 
for the purpose of introducing the Western form of fidicm to 
the home of the novelist, so that when ** stories composed 
of inddcnts true to nationa] life, and attractively and 
fully written, are once Introduced, then, by degrees* the old 
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wder of bookSp filled with the impossible and the supor- 
patiiral> will change, giving place to the new." 

In the course of the atory^the newly-acqutred thoughts 
and habits of natives educated on English itneSp are con¬ 
trasted with those of the old school of conservative atid 
orthodox Hindus. 

The inward life of a Nair family or Tarwad^ mled^ ac¬ 
cording to the local custotn, by the chief of the house, or 
" Kamavan," is Laid barei with the confikt waged, by the 
younger members against their " unprogresslve" elderi 

The author* in his preface, describes the hero* Madhavarii 
as "^a graduate both in Arts and Law. He is extremely 
handsome in appearance* and extraordinarily Intelligent, 
and a good Sanskrit scholar^ He excelled in sports and 
English games^ such as cricket and lawn-tennis*" As the 
novel IS to be "a novel after the English fashion," the 
author confesses that " it is evident that no ordinary 
MaJayalee lady could fill the r6lc of the heroine of 
such a story. My Jndclcka is not* therefore, an ordinary 
Malayalee lady. She knows English, Sanskrit, mtisEc^ etc., 
and is at once a very beautiful and a very accomplished 
young lady of about seventeen years of age when our stoiy 
opens." 

That the .'‘cader should not imagine that the character 
k altogether untrue to life, the novelist hastens to add : ” I 
myself know tw'o or three respectable NaLr ladies now 
living, who, in intellectual culture (save and except in the 
knowledge of English), strength of character, and general 
knowledge, can well hold comparison with Induleka. As 
for beaut}\ personal charms, refined manners, simplicity of 
ta conversational powers, wit and humonr, 1 can show 
hundreds of young ladies, in respectable Nair Tarwads, 
who would undoubtedly corau up to the standard of my 
Induleka." 

The slor>' of the trials of the hero and heroine and of 
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the final triumph tsf their love, is well worked out on the 
lines of Eng^lisb fiction, with the added interest and chami 
of Eastern life and Eastern scenery. 

One chapter towards the end of the stoiy gi™^ in the 
form of a conversation I^tween Madhavan, the hero, his 
father, Govinda Fanikkar, a "bigoted Hlndu^^ and his 
cousinp Govinda KuttI Menon, the current native view on 
such subjectii as rdigion^ education^ and the National 
Congress. Madhavane's father firsit upbraids his son with 
want of lov^ faithi and venemtion 

"The cause pf all ihis^ I is English educatioo. Faith in God 
and piety iihcHiId Tank fomnost in the hearts of men, b«t y^wi who 
leam English have neither^ . * » Ynur ne^-fongled Imowl^ge ud 
notions bsve rtiined everything. [ see yoti coutinually forsaking ihe 
good old practices which we Hindus ha^'e observed fhmi ome im- 
memoriat - + , Ail this hoslility lo oar time-hDiioured rules of virtoooi 
life, is due to nnthing but the study of English. U Lhe ocqui^tinn d/ 
human kuowledge and human cuLture comes into caq^ict with tailh ia 
things Divine, then they aric most uttcTly worthless. It behoves ca^h 
and every man ti> cling to the faith of his fbnefathei^bul you apparently 
think that the Hindu rdfgioo is aJtugetfaef coniemptfble.'' 

The usual arguments on the subjects of thdsm, atheism, 
and agnosticism follow. The father, Go^iuda Fanikkar, at 
length retorts :— 

*^lf yoo say that God la amnipresenl, can you therefor* make up 
your mind not to go lo the temples? Be£id»^ do yen really nuuu to 
say that there are un saints upon earth who have freed tiemseivs 
from all worldly caw and passmns 

" I cemiuly do^^ answered Madhavom “ 1 maiiiitain emphatically 
that, cKcept when oJi natural appetites and desires are quenched hy 
sickness, there is no man devoid of the impulses and paaskons which 
ore inherent In the flesh/ 

" This is dreadful,** mcdaimed Gaviuda Panikkan “ Just think h-ow 
many great devoEces smd ascetics have conquered all fleshly Fustt** 

^ J don't believe there are any who have,* replied Madhavon. 

“ Then are you on atheist altogether, my sun ?" 

** 1 am no atheist; on the contrary, I finnly helifive there is a God.* 

♦^Thcn whni abotit the aacetics f * 
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‘*1 do not beJitve there ate any such men as you. intnlifincd, 
vheiher they &re devotees or not." 

^ Bui I saw an ascetic once who lived on nothing but seven pepjier- 
cunis and seven ntem leaves a day. He never even drank wattt'. 

*^He must have been an unoorttnonly clever impostotp* said 
Kutli Menon, “ and 1 have no donbt he humbi^gcd you,’ 

*• He siayed for jiSne days in the Mgs with tne/ Tttumed Gmauda 
Pauikkar^ ** and ale nuthing the whole time' 

■^You did 0Ol £« him eat anything! brother' said Govinda Kutfi 
Henan, “and believed that he ate ttuthing ; that^s aJl A man cannot 
life eithout food. It La so ordained by iiaiiine, and what is ihc use of 
any one tefling lies about it?^ 

“There, now,** said Govinda Pauitkar, ihis perversity comes from 
yetir mtercout^ with English people, Ymi never believe a word we 
say/ 


Long eictracts from the wTititiga of Bradlatigh aro quoted 

to break down the Ikith of the orthodox Hindu in aJI hjs 
ancient religion. The story of creation and of Adam, as 
dealt with by Brad laugh, are next discussed :— 


Bal there i$ no Tnentten of acyman named Adam in our‘Shifatr^’ 
and ' Putinas,' and I don’t believe i word of wbat 3feu nave read, 
objected Govlnda Pmiilckar, 

‘^ VcMmEcdaoi believe In Adaffl,''replied Govmda Kuto Men^ 
“ But the account glvea by the Chrisuan Scriptures of (he ra™ wh^ 
is said to have UWtn on mid the tribubiion whuh is de&m^ 

m rfimlting fmm the wrath of God, is nothmg c^pared 
accounts in our" Furdnas.* According ta them, it is act oiUy 
■Jso gaintly men and niinor deities, and Br^bm^s, ait^ man t ^ 
women, ihat are paragoas of virtue, who^ in thdt wraib, lake 
numifcld vengeance on Inunottals jmd mortalst mid the dumb brute 
creation from one birth to unotber. Ncme of this rank* preposterous 

folly appears in the Christian Scrtptm««" uiin.** j* 

“Dm’i »p<^ like tbat," said Covtnda Pwiifcli«. ^ 

mean by s^such ihings of our ‘ Pu.a*«a,' GovuHia K^? Do ^ 
imaguK any one will believe you when you ctmdeiMW ranis ^ 
•Sas,' whiub are as old nsthewodd 

nsMlMEiirfish book, a creation of yesierday ? Bui, apart (rem 
if there i$ no Cod. then what you say mort amnunt io ihu, that man 

called binrelf ioto ewstenec.' „ k.^., I mv that 

" It amounts to more,” rephed Go^da thwogh 

not only man, but also the whole worid, came .nlo ciHtenw « 
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vanQu5 ^cnicnts and forces, aad h atuUDiD^ complete d^velopmaKt 
spoDtancoufily.'' 

“Then, in thai casfip whtn a man dies^ what liecfiines nf Lhc ™ril of 
life i ° asjeed Govinda PanfkkAr. 

•^Noihln^f," replied Govinda Katti hfenou. *Mt simply btaam 
eadincL If you put oni a lighted candle, what bcccKmea of the Riwne? 
Kuiejy nothing ^ iE is simpiy eKCiDgetshedp and so it ia with the ipirii 
oriife/* 

“ 'Hicn man has no ftittue state 3 Ml is ended in death! escEaiincd 
Govinda Fanikkar^ ” Verily^ this is a creed St only for devib E 

TTie unrortun^to father haSp hotveverp to ^itstilJ and UsEen 
to a discussion over the relative merits of the writings of 
Darwm, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and other English 
writers, and those of the [ndian sagt::s. The case for and 
against the Nation aL Cor^gress is next considered, 
Madhavan’^s cousin vehemently opposing its purposes 
and methods — 

Ercu for the English, mth all their unity of caste and fusion isf 
Tncc^ PafiLameiJtary Gqvtmnient 15 a malter of difTiealty, and hov 
preposterous thep is the idea enter^dned by bawling Babus, 

fl rfhmat iSt and Mudali^ of formingj o^it of the inhabitants of ] ndbt 
who are divided by ten ihoosond differeflces of cast? ipio secdiWB 
As antagonistic to each otlier as a mongoose Is lo a ^ake, ac 
assembly lilce PailiainepE for the adiuinislniliau of the country? 
TJk project Is sheer folly^ nothing else^ It is simply tbclr of 
bckug knocked by bullets and their weakne^ that has made 
the nations between the Hlm^ayas and Cape Comorin live at 
peace with ouo another since the advent of the EugUsh, but let 
the English leave ludin to-moirow, and then we shall see the gmal- 
ness and valour of the Babus. Will these opea-moutheii demagognei 
be able to protect tbe country for a single minute F Why, if they 
really possessed chat line feeling of self^isteeco which they piofessi 
they would long ago have obtained the privift!gca they so eanicsdy 
dsire. But in trath they possess neitbcT courage^ nor strengtli, 
nor energy, nor patience: Clamour is almost rrmything with them* 
Their sole object^ their one set ambition is Co make ■ fine speedt 
in English, if the English Govemmcnt* workcugon its present lint^ 
gradually rntrodoccs changes and reforms into India for the neat 
gencrarioR, this i$ all that ii lequirecL There are thousajidf 0/ 
customs and institutions in India whEch are whohy imperfect or dif- 
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caceliil, and shonW be developed and improved. Why shooTd the 
S!^en of the Con««ss ne^iccl them mt«ly;ro^go h^nd 

bd^ds in griping first of nil at sovert.gnW? ^^ 3 ^* 

do they mate no nitempt to remove the obstacles to improVMcnt 

and progieii which we mleipoKd by so many unnffB^dHtme 

lieoi or caste? Why do they not, in onler to rid.eve the 

the land, try to teach ila tmlions trade with foreign counwc^ h^« 

n«d« of manurwaure. mechanical 

not endeavour to spread education amotig women? Why "Crt 

10 reform wjr obacare household customs and barharoro 

It is now many yeata since the railway, and telegraph, Md Mh» 

noefToiti be made W instmet^Hindos and Mnhamniadatts how to 

conslruct ihem and work ihna P 

The case for the Congress is argued out by Madhavan, 
who sets forth its objects shortly in the following words :- 

“With the beeinnins of dietr aidiniui*tra^«» besan_ii« mdy the 
difliision of knowledge and edneafion among the 
hnt also a d«ire to Jtrtidpata » the phvdegm to 
affotda us a title. Inwinnch then as w* have ” 

believe that the English Covcnmieiit wdl, m been 

fidfilmenl cf this desire if we ask for tt, the fo^ 

esiahlished in order to prefer onr by all lawful 

lojeani.^ 

In Madras the two novels "Saguna,- and “ 
were written by M« S. Satthianadhan, 
passed away in 1894- She was bom m i8<52, her parents, 
H^punt and Kadhabai. being the first 
to Christianity in the Boml^y Presidency* ^ 

are now well known in England The 
features of her novels-botb dettv^al 
education and surroundings^ seen .n 
extract from -Saguna.“ The scene .s 
with her brother in the Deccaru The o jec 

br H.* H. fi. c.ige(M«h«. 

Ul^" with Pi^W liy W» R- S. BntKm CMvdn*, 
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viewing Nature is peculiarly the outcome of Western in^ 
fluence* to which influence must also be ascrihcil 
her sincerely Christian piety. 

“The mountain path with its laose stuneSf mcAs-jgrown and djirlt, Lhe 
iraea leaded i»ith fnJiagc, the twistedp E^narled tnuiks iprinpn^ 
hom the midit of granite rudes and the huge $erp«aiinE 

creepers twinging overhud, and over it a31 the faint glilnf»e^ 
ing light of dawn—all thia formed a picture too full of liviiiy 
htmiy^ light and shade^ to be ever forgorten. We ascended 
a little m^y eminence, sind were loDicing at the wonders imifid 
na, the mists and the shadows^ and the play of the light over 
a]J^ when suddenly the scene changed, and the sun cmeiged 
from behind a huge rock In a lUDmeot the whole phice was 
bathed in light. Did the birds mahe a louder noise, dr was 
the echo stronger, for i thought 1 heardt with the advent of 
light, quite an outburst of song and merriment? My bratheip 
in his usual cam^t way, temarlccd that it is just like this, 
shadowy, dark, mystic, weird, with superstirio4i and htgoEiy 
lurking in every comcr,^ before the light of Chirsdanity comes 
into a bud. When the sun rises, he said, ail the gloiy of the 
trees and the rocia corner into view, each thing assumes iu 
proper proportions and h dmvn out in greater beauty and 
pedrctioiL So it is when the sunbsifns of Christianity dispel 
the darkoess of suprratitiaa In a land ” 

In later years the names crowd round of those who 
show that 

During the last two generations India h^g gone thmqgh a ftrw and 
iioLqqe development, fraught with momenEous consequences l* 
itself and to the British Empirt Under Western indueuccs ihe 
former traditional luoo-rings are already being gntdually lef^ 
behind^ and the educated classes are drifting towards anoaher 
goaL”^ 

It would be almost an endless task to even enumei^te 
the ijaines of those whose works and labours show evidences 
of this new mfluencev this awakening; of the torpid Hindu 
intellect from the sleep into whitih it had been thro’^vn by 
the fienc^ forei^ rule of the Muhammadans during seven 
centurJeSu Of all the names, that of Behramjl Malabari is 

^ KAt k ai i a, '** lodia : Forty Vaij qf Pmg nia mnd ELcform,'* p- I3<- 
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CEiost familiar to English readiirs^ from hts wi:;ll-known 
i¥ork, "The Indian Eye on English Life,”and iiis "Gujarat 
and the Gnsaratis.” 

Malabarh a Pargi^ was bom in 1B53 at Baroda, in the 
donimioD of the Gaikwadp now one of surviving repre- 
sentativesi of the great Maratha powen FalEing to pass 
the matriculation examination at Bombay, he commenced 
a desuttory course of reading described by him-self;— 

**i have Tanked aimledv ever a very wide field of poetry^ Englbh 
SA well as [ndlaji; also Persian and Greek nmn^latctL As 
to Engltsk masters^ Shatcsiieaie was my dally companion 
dtiriog Schooldays, and a lonjif while afler that Mach of my 
worldly knowledge 1 owe lo this greatest nf seers and practical 
tfaiokers, Milton hJIed me wkh awe Somehow I used to feet 
onhappy when the turn came for ‘ FaradiM LosL^ His torretiis 
of wards frightened me ai mtuch by their sundiness as by 
monotony. Nor could E syn:ipathlse with some of the personal 
teachings of this grand old linger. Wordsworth is my phito- 
sopher, Tennyson is my poeL®^ 

The command Mallbari obtained over Gujarati resulted 
in the production of hts “ Nitl Vinod/* or “ Pleasures of 
Morality,” and his acquaintance with English emboldened 
him to risk his " Indian Muse in English Garbv" Co an 
English public. From the latter a few lines* will indicate 
the spirit in which the new mformcr commenced Ws work, 
and the style of his verse:— 

**0 mourn then not In vain regrets 

That fancied WTong thy peace alloys i 
When ihy ungrateful heart forgets 
What bliss thy canquered race enjop- 
WliiLt if thy En^ish brather Eofds 
It o'^er tbei:^ with contempt implied ? 

Recall the day when Moslem swords 
Cut thee and ihtne in vaufon pride I 
Think bow a genertuis nation strive* 

To win thee back thy pcesti^ lost j 
Of whai dear joys herself depri^'w 
To aid thee at a fTightfol cost 1*^ 

^ ICukKiiL, *' Luliaec,** p* P- 
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During Kis active life Malabari cast the whole of the 
power his command over Guzarati and Knglish gave him 
into the tasks of endeavouring to soften race antipathies, 
and to introduce some of the more obviousljr required 
reforms into Indian society. As editor of the Spaiattr 
he exercised an influence far-spread and deep, being, in 
the vrofds of Mr Martin Wood, the editor of the Tmu 
ff/ Ifidia^ “ peculiarly fitted for being a trustworthy inter* 
preter between rulers and ruled, between the indigenous 
and imroi^nt branches of the great Aryan raca it is 
easy to see that he thoroughly understands the mental 
and moral characteristics of these two great divisions of 
the Indian community, not only as presented in Bombay, 
but in other provinces in India." In his notes on “ Infant 
Marriage and Enforced Widowhood;' Malabari pointed ont 
forcibly the two gravest social blots in Indian life. As a 
result of his labours, both in the Press and on the platform, 
in England as well as in India, he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the " Age of Consent Bill of 1891 " passed, during 
the administration of Lord Lansdowne, by which the age 
of consummation of marriage was raised from ten to tvidvt 
In his “ Sketch of the Life and Times of Behramjl ^ 
Malabari," R- P. Karkaria points out, from an Indian point 
of vieWp the tendenciest sci apparent to in one dirL-cdon o 
the continiied contact with a new and Westem civilisation 


“The wfitk of destructioi! is being done tffectivtt? j belief m e 
religion is giving way amon^ iht men who receiver Ufg _ 
Tbu$ may not be ptriiaps quite desirable, “ 
better to be^ m the phrase of Wordsworth^ *a Pagan sutkl^^ 
b creed ootwom," than to have no Creed at all- The old 
are foqiid to be oulwotn by their^ but they have t^lsen j 

lo no new creed- The groemd for such 2. liOweveT+ u 
cleared, Wbat that treed is to be ;s a inatTcr (os . 

That It will be Cbristianity In aoy dogmatic form, , 

hope- The pitsent agnostic tendency of Eorffpcaa I 
^eena to have a fasoioatiodi for the Indian iniellccii 
are signs here and there to show that atheism is spf*^ 
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takEn^ the place of the aid sapmtiticiEif^ The writingi r4 
H^DslicB and atheista are grawlo^ in favour with onr academic 
youths who serm to comider oJl relicion at sapeminotit and 
every dCtd lo he an anachfOLai&ni.” * 

In the same v^ork the cpinlon of Mnlabaii is quoted on 
this problem of the future^ the most momejitcsiis, not only 
for Indi^ but for the whole civiJised world:— 

u I igjQw not if Indb will becoirie Chiistiartt and when. But thEt much 
1 know^ that the life and work nf Christ mnst tdl in the end- 
Aftcr alk He is no slranger lo us Easterns. Hnw much of our 
own He brings back to ns, refintd and modernised? His 
European followers seek Him most Tor Hit Divine nt[rib(itet» 
to me, Jesus is most Divine in His human clement. He 1$: >o 
huiiian^ so like ourselves, that it will not be dlfUcutl to under^ 
stand Hi mi though it it douhtful if the dogmas preached in Hii 
name will acquire a hmi hold on the East*'" 

What may be expeett’d in the near future, as a result of a 
contact between the mtcnsely Ernest and brooding thought 
of the East with the best of what may be called Western 
ci\^itisation, can. in some measure, be dimly shadowed 
forth, as some hope of encodragement to England in the 
work she has undertaken* if the lines are read and re-read 
of a britHant article that has appeared on the situation by 
Sir Raymond West* in hts review of the life nnd work of 
Kasinath Trimbak Tclang, a Judge of the High Court of 
Bombay* who died in iS 94 - 

Kasinath Trimbak Telang was bomjn tS50|Of a respect¬ 
able family in Bombay. He early perfected himself id 
Marathi and Sanskrit, and by 1S69 had taken the degree of 
M.A. and LL.B. in the Bombay University. In 1872 be 
hccame an advocate, and soon, “ in all matters of Hindu 
law, Telang was* by general acknowledgmcTi^jrticr 7 tf 
of the Bombay Bar." 

To a native alone can be known the true force of the 
various schools of Hindu law among the varied dasscs 

* K&rkiru, Sketch of ike Life Tiaiei of B. M. M^lolwri*" p *7- 

p Si. 
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of the community, and in how far loczal circumstacicesp 
habits, or customs have the binding force of law omt^de 
all the formulated codes of the Brahmanical legisbtora. 
The English judge naturally accepts these Brahmanical 
codes as of universal authority, and as being generally 
known or accepted as such. That the Brahmanical codes 
were made by a special class, and for a special class, of the 
community is cvidmt to all acquainted with the litcfary 
history of India. To the overworked and practical admifiis- 
tratorj or advocate, a law is accepted as law, and applied 
without those restrictions which only an intimate acquaint' 
ance with the past history or present life of the people 
would suggst The peculiar province of a native advocate 
or judge, such as Telang, is to impress these fact* on 
their English l^islators and juristsL In the words of Sir 
Raymond West,^ Telang ^^felt very strongly that in Hindu; 
Law, as elsewhere, life implies growth and adaptatioa He 
hailed with warm welcome the principle that custom may 
ameliorate, as well as fix, even the Hindu laiv, and it was 
refreshing sometimes to hcEir him arguing for modemiza- 
tion, while, on the other side, an English advocate, to whom 
thew^hole Hindu system must have seemed mere or liss 
grotesque, contended for the most rigorous constmetion of 
some antique rule." 

Telang received, as a fitting recognition of Ms position 
as ^'the most capable of Hindus of our generation” a 
JudgesMp of the High Court of Bombay^ in i 33 a 
afterwards the Vice-Chancellorshtp of the University. As 
a Legislative Member of the Council at Bombay he threw 
the whole iveight of his schotarship and pmver as an 
advocate against such of his orthodosc countiymcn as 
opposed the raising of the age of consummation of 
marriage for child-wives. He showed that by neither 
Vedie authority, nor by the worrling of the Queen a 

^ VVeiI Sir Rafcciuid, J R.A.S. 
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Froclamation was the English Govemmeot anything but 
free to l^slatB on the subject “It is the houndcn 
duty of the Legislative." he saW, "to do what it is now 
doing in the interests of humanity, and of the worldly 
interests of the coromunities committed to its charge, 
and for such a purpt^ as the present to disregard, if 
need be, the 'Hindu Shastras.'"* 

As a profound Sanskrit scholar, he is known as author 
of many valued works. As a debater whose " language 
of a limpid purity would have done credit to an English- 
born orator," he is remembered for his stirring addresses on 
such subjects as the llbert Bill, licence and Salt Taxes, 
his advocacy for the extended admission of natives to the 
Indian Civil Service, and on many other important measures 
and topics. In these addresses " hts style was framed on the 
classic writers, and expressed his meaning with admirable 
force and clearness, it may, indeed, be doubted if any 
native orator has equalled him in lucidity and that re¬ 
straint which is so much more effective than exaggeration 
and ovcr-embellishnient"* 

As a member of the Education Commissioners of 1SS2 
his report is, “in some respects, the most valuable of a 
crush) ngly voluminous collection." and. as Vice-Chancel lor 
of the University, he warmly supported all the great efforts 
of Lord Reay * for the establishment and cncoUiagcment of 
technical education, and convinced as he was that" success 
in the modern world was to be obtained wily by adaptation 
to the needs of modem life, he wished his fdlow-HIndus to 
unite an inner light of Divine philosophy, drawn from the 
traditional sources, and generously interpreted, to a mastery 
of the physical sciences, and the means of natural improve¬ 
ment," Jurist, statesman, scholar, orator, poet, lover of 
Nature, and meditative sage, he remains to the West the 


* We^, Sir Eavnuina, J.R. A.S. P- I'*- . , * 'I?’ 

* J*t Hwter, Borntny, " A S««tf •» Adminutnuwa, p. Ji7- 
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convincing proof that it is by the word and the exarnple 
of him and his like that India must be regenerated, and the 
moral endowments of her children made noble, serviceable 
for the general welfare of mankind,” 

To his fellow-country men, he is the example of how" the 
present generation of cultivated Hindus want only pbyiucal 
robustness and public experience^ or a modest sense of 
inexperience and reasonable limitation of practical aims, 
to be outwardly distinguished from the mass of pushing, 
intelligent Europeans with whom they mingle." 

There are other well-known names whose places and fame 
future times will have to record and note, as affording clear 
evidences that East and West have met, and sent new forces 
out into the world for the solving of its plan and mystenes, 
There are names, such as Rajendra lal Mitra, Bhag%'an !il 
Indraji,^ Ram Krishna Gopal Bhandarkar, which tell how 
India, with a newly-awakened respect for historical accuracy, 
and perspective combined with labour, can produce works 
fullyable to rank with those ofthebeat of Western scholarship 

The West has plainly recognised how the subtle, nervous 
temperament, the quick co-relation between thought and 
action joined to untiring perseverance, can produce a 
cricketer, probably the keenest the world has seen; and yet 
there are doubts that the same qualities cannot produce, 
and have not produced, their due effect in the realms more 
congenial to them, those of thought, where for the present 
their true working must remain more or less hidden from 
□ur gaze. 

Men such as Ram Mohun Roy, Keshab Ch^dar Sen, 
Michael Sudan Datta, Bankim Chandra Chattetji, Ka®fia 
Trimbak Telang are no bastard bantlings of a West^ 
civilisation; they were creative geniuses worthy to 
reckoned in the history of India with such men ^ 

K^idasa, Chaitanya, jaya Deva, Tulsi Das, and Sankat* 

I Sm “ Meuwr" in T.B,R,A.S., n!. cni- P- 
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Achaiya, and destined in the future to shine clear as the 
first glowing' sparks sent out in the fiery fijriiaoe where 
new and old w^cre fusing. 

Year by year the leaders of Indian thought in India 
spread their influence over ever-widening circles^ though 
what the final result may be ivhcn these Leaders, infused 
with all the Isest of the spirit of the East and West^ rise 
up to proclaim that East and West have met, and from 
the union new forms of thought, new modes of artistjc 
expression, new ways of viewing Life, new solutions of 
religious, social, and moral problems have been produced, 
as produced they must be, Is one that the whole jjast history 
of the world teaches us is to be watched with hope^ not 
fear or doubt Slowly the movement will take place, and 
in each step there will be unrest and dangers both to State 
and people, and jn a land like India fierce commotionp 
taking all the steadying hand of the English rule to direct 
and guide it towards a safe haven. The words of one of 
the many of the great thinkers of India, who has receuicd^ 
in his oivn sphere of thought, a rECpgnition that might be 
extended mone Liberally to all those who strive to find 
expression for what the West has inplanted in them, may 
be quoted as some hope for the future, though not, perhaps, 
in the sense intended by Professor Bose t ^— 

"How Wind we aret cireumscdbed ii ow fcocwlcdgel TTac 

little wc can sM is notbin^ compared so what acteaJI/ is 1 Bui 
wbich arc dark now wtU one day be made c;l«r. 
Knowledge grows ]iule hy Irnfei slowly but surely. Pautnt 
and IcDg^ntinued work wiU one day unravel tnmy of the 
mysicrltt With whitb we arc surrounded. Many wnuderful 
things have recently bctu discovered, much rnoit wonderful 
things stilt nmiair^ to be discovered- We bA\-^ already caught 
broken giiiripscs of invisible lightii J>om* day^ perhaps not far 
distjwt^ we shall be able lo s« light-gleams, vtiibb or inviiibUt 
merging one into the othrCTt io unbroken sequcnC&i^ 

* Imdiojt oW (May ?■ I S, J i I- Bw*ei « 

"^ElKifk W.™," 
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j KipoUmtu, tt7^ [19, 141, ] 43 h 34^ 
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I E^li tEDiplt, 14^- 

; ICAtnUh, ihc dfflCtfWU! <rf» l 3 Sr * 47 ^ 3 * 3 " 
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! 3 S 4 - 

I 69 , 9S- 
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I 3 ^ 3 " 

I K 2 ibS[ldMajiu^ 7 . 375 - 
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! the Vinikhai, 15*- 

Kjcdeimtbp 326. 
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Khaio4iM olphibct, ^ 3 - 
Kfailjl dytttiiy, 337 - 
Kin^ ID Vedic 31 - 
Xifinn, Of oktcT^ 304. 

KohiiUp the rivcTj 14^ 
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431. 
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Kutu, K1115 of the Funup 67. 
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SicM. 39 a- 
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3 ja. 
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Vuip», 155. 
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131. 
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407* 
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KaUdil'ait 313 -Mt 330- 
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PiUUpatn, 143, l7Si 

FiiUniUi, [5], tpS' 

PiUM, 119,143. 

Vamwa Bf^EEuUl lalunltf^ J 

Pflalua cullectfidi t4% 

Pitrii, Of Fiibttt* 37* 105. 

“ hsjJ botnc in the itwii 105 , 

317^ 

Plinr. *??- 

FloUcbnu. 3$9, 
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357. 

-dtiuh 

Pndbiiuip sod. 

Fimjipati^ Utt firtt tD lacfi^ce hiyuoD 
bete^, 74, 89. 
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5^ 
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Prithivi Rijs, 335. 
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Polihe^a IL, 307. 

For&DUp 289+ 

F^sif attacked by PnilVicSn, 3^ 
Fmohitip ai-ij, $[, ^59, 

Pdfukutu, 119. 

FoniE, 67. 

Pgmfha, 34f a5p 
Pushon, 74 

RAdhA, 2*5, 339-44, 346.4a, 


PahUp 204. 

Ragbuiuth, 333. 

RahdlAi 121, 142. 

Raialwari tenaEO, 304^ 

* iu>lp Of kieg, in Vedic tmi«, af, 
R^JagrOiB, 127, 130^ t3i. 
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oTPtirtttbA, 25. 
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kAjeiidfa 111 hlitn, 446. 

Klljpfilj, 154. 
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3S7-6SX 
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kJlminuj** Sq6, 329^ 344, 
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Rjn.]U Singh, 334* 
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Sadfnilnp 94. 

SidhAmsw Samijt 407. 

Sagraa, 4^^ 
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1^1 Thoimi, 

fiaira Biblcp 

^aktaii^ 1S9L 

&lkti, 3S9, J49^ 

Slakunip 136 ^ 
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SiVrup iij. lajp ■+!- 

3,^ 
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:SdM jdif/VaA^dMr, 3:9^ 
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Samhaiap £5. 

SaitibiEka^ ihv itoaf of, 39 > 

^laudn Qnpta^ 151. 

-Ilh tWliMa, 251, 

Sanchi, dac monnd at, llj, I47. 

Slsdilya^ Itlt 544 h 
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4^7 

^fwra AdiiiTXp i^»5p 335^*^ 
«?t 34 + 

- life of* 

- the Bbaia Goviadlt ^J* 

AdnuCa doetrine^ 519^ 

^HaVliTm pbltoaoplij, r^D-lotii 
^khTan inTytim, I9J^ 
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SaauraLl^ Ij, Jp* J4, ItS, 
SafMwatii, Hajamudap 4IEk 
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^tapafini Care, 144^ 
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105. 

Sailp 357. 
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Sbi^ Al*m, 3*3. 

JlMop 3^*, 

Ship* In V< 4 jc El^inrif, 19^ 

Sfb* or Arrmn clun, 13, a(^ 

Siddlnha^ lij, 119^ 

- Ehfi r^tbcr of Fini^p ijf . 

S 3 ddbu» tJ7. 

34 Sk J 74 8*i 

Srlidilyji I!., or Hjinhi Vazdhiini. 

a^Pj Asithnf i 5 f Nlglaifidi^ 393* 
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J - CPftjMrrd tc A|fni, 46^ 

SinipIlA, Ktns or the Owdl, 32 ^ 

Slt 4 , Hymn Addnwed iOt 2 & 5 wKs of 
Riiu, ar4p 2^, 305. 

Sivu, sfflp ifly, 194^ j09^ Jig 

3 M, S 7 h J 79 , 

Sk^ndiL, 3ia 
SkvidM, 137, 

SkyUx or Kdfytnd*« tfigL 

Smirtt BrlhiaanB^ jOlAf 

Smdtip ada. 

3f. 3®. ss, eai ?4: ■««»««. 

$62. 

Sommith, 334, 

Son, the rivtfp 13a 

S^ytcsnuidc tlUtnccwIlh Akximder, 

^ 71 - 

Smal, i9|, 

Sotii of the UniveriCp 
Speech penonihcd in Vic, fid, 

SpelU used in Atlurtm-mlA, 34, 

SnniA 9 *cri 6 ee^ 70, 

Sciv«lcM, l^y menbeta of the j*uu, 129. 
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tiiK of Suddhap 131, 142^ 

Sriitgiri moAufcfy^ _ 

Scnbci^ 171, 

Sttldentihip, dyAtkm of, 161, 

Subtle body^ rgij. 

Sndto, ^ ^ 67, 


SlaiMhwfhm. the lither of Fuddba, 
l-|i. 

Siidtm, duMm of, 

Sijdnke, 4 iu(W of 37J, 

Sudrqs^ 3 p 25, tS 3 5j, iSA 

Sqkh Nidhanp 343, 

Son^ the, hotd«T of the lifE--bf^tb a 

mnruK 105. 

'=^— u the Seffp or Atmin, jo^, 
SoiuhleiMp iUJFT ofp 4 j, S 7 , 

Supreme BoEn^p inttodoced in Vo^ 
SQlw, 195, 

SurLyhLrfl^ or Cuaritp 35a 
Sib Dll, lio^ 365, 

Siir Sogikrp 365. 

SuijAp the Sun-godp 49^ 

I Siastt* 172 , 

Smibinlp the Prmi^tp hy lodru, 

SuiAdbani, S7t+ 

SGtiUp Vedic Hale* reduced 10 ^ 15J. 

SvayAinvAre, l£3p 214. 

I SvdadwipBip 331, 

SrEtekeiUp ID 9 L 
STetlmhun, icct of Joiiu, 139. 
f S>^puiu S^ynhlTaiu, the lAil lo srfdr 
£oe h'Q^^tiuii hoinp, 

TAOOftz, DvintlEA >'flihp 394. I 

-- Debesdm Kijh, 403, 405, f+od ^ 

— rvDiidj Aril BdLhtnn Sounlj, 
Tiittuiya BirlhiiiejM on the hoHe of ihe 
d»dp Id^, 

Taj 127 . 

Tidikcfta, battle ofp 36a 
Tdvandip blnhplaoe &f Niln»k^ 375, 
TurwrkM^ 337, 344, 

Tamil poetry, j <0-31. 

! Tua^hbadiit 3 ^ 3 , 

I Ti 4 ^ciK^ btef CApjljJ of Oicdis, 30I, 

Tantnj, 1 B 9 , 

! Tantric ritei, 2 S 9 - 91 . 

Tapti, rsft 

Tankk^.Badaun^ 357* 

4113, 413. 
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1 Biliidurp niibtb S^h Gtina-, JJ'S- 
Telug, K. 44^’46- 
. TtmlcSp lii^ 

ThHncflmrp 157,533, 
Tibcto^BaifiiBJi kn^iugci^ 

Tiinm, 33?. 

Ttiri Nioft Stmbt>Li 6 bA^ jal> 

-Kfc of, 334, 

- DcTlmi H^nuu oti 3,^ 

TifiiTitlaw, J15, 33& 

Tirti. VlinkKin, 319-3X 
Todu MkIp 3^ 

T(HtcMj« tDCdmAllan cf ViifanUip 3391^ 
Tatcnum, 76^ 164+ 

TmminigTiiii^np [ 3 C% I 93 > 3 o£, 

3 J 3 h 330 - 

TiipdiokK, 

TdiA^ TDcvthef el tbe |u 3 i MihlTlnt, 

Tfitft, ja 
TdtMi^ i6, afii 
Ttigm, *9- 

Tughlak dynutj, 337, 

Tukt 36^ ti 

TtiIm Diip iia, ail, 365, 3^7. 

TuruiifLn ffiidi, 

Tyre, 17a. 

Udi^Alaiea, hk dKiomjw qb the Saif, 

log. 

Ud^gj^iAr $0. 

Udimk&p m Bilhimli lenchcf af Baddkii, 
131 3L 
Undp 379 + 

Univcrulici Amudnl, 401* 

Upuiiiiudi, 96, 99, 1^3* m, aia 

Urpifig, 

UruTur, andent npibiJ of OsmlAip ja^. 
UiiAft-l^mi^Chu-itrA of BIwTAbliHliip. 
iSSf 291. 

VACp tbc E^ldcH ef ipeeda, 60 , 70^ 74+ 
VAcp Vedio Hymn lo^ 6& 

Vaidik wriJIceit 70^ 


VjijlchiniSp nr htndlk tfij. 
y*M\h tJP, 14 J- 

--BnddhiM Cooncil ilp 14S* 

Vtilwhiti* Kbool of piblUxop^yr ao^ 
VM^ytJu ii^, i 56 , 

VdmSj. 

Vn^lolaiu AdUlfyfL, 344 * 14 ^^ 

Va^bbi liDCj a^A. 

VAlmUci, uathor of RAmJtyasB# ai 3 - 
?iriiUAl| 133- 

VftrdbuH, kiligl of TbuitoTrtf md 
Katutnj, 2SCIL 
VumMn dycuty, 250- 
Vlrl 4 kj|i of fSniilit 307- 
Vamum SU ?s* S7. 

raBanlwnL, bmbe of bfnedlakatiVi, 
a 74 f 

Vu^ta, 26, 67, SS £ Cbc km boob of 

I 15a t p^RasHi rnr Bribman mdititffj 

I 1 S 9 - 

I Vijn^ Sgu 

I VndifitLpbtEoBDrfiby, 179> 196-309^133, 
313 p 337. 

Vedu.iiA 

Vthklt, lb# Latiki 14S. 

-tbe Gmu, 14 *. 

Vedkr Hymni, btrtbfigfaHHT the Etib- 
mani^ 3J pcmaldoii no SikSfU ^ 
■Wliingp 3 1 date of compoBtiioinp 
16 ‘ nulonrpe of ^'ainw wonldpp iS i 
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madB,. an; to SEndbn, 19^ nl the 
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dc34=ript»f>n CunplKlI Oman has no sopcnor ki al leari ai 

far aj tlic jaE?tsa of the PvnjaJi arc csmccnicd,”— Chninide- 

A inoluinc of pccaHar, almoa^ painful intCfClt."— 

** The able and leanved imonDgraph befora qa will certainly add to bla 
rejnjlalloii.*’^£fa]^ie 

mail iincciizimo[D> aiid fudnaling Daity Auf. 

” A book of gcnidnc Talner"“rii*«t 

“ The fullest Biody of likdiaii aaoctidim from the trtdaE modern and 
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Fully tUusiral&L 0fmy Stfl, cklAf fi* 6d. nfL 


Tliisi book duJit WLth inl-ere^ng phases at tndiajii r^li^iout and sodal 
life at ik£ present ffM-r- Tfee rchclcn [fOdden-worslijpli of ihe Bengalis, 
who have of late been in mtaefa beioiT the worl^K has a chapter ta itself in 
whidi some Ktranec facta in respect to esoteric ritea practised these 
people are nartalcd. The dominant poution of the Brahmans is broqjf^ 
into pconuncnce in a c%relnt study of the Rlndn caste tytletn ; white 
BdifftiHiS and Sarial as well as the resniEt aducsed Ihfm^ 

are reviewed in sofse detail. Dcscdplive sketches of socne cuHoiti 
festivals and cercEiiapies are jpclndod in this volame. MusliEn lodia has 
two chapters devoted lo iL As in bis preview boeki the Author hai 
Incorporated in this coe varioat stories and legends^ and has drawn 
^tegely upoOi his Own. Bomcwhal cacepticHial experiences. The pholu- 
graphs and the Alustrahoni supplied by klr. Camphefl Oman are 
designed specially to elucidate Uw text 
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BRITISH INDIA. 

*^STt>RV OP TtfB mriONS** SBMiBS. 

By R. W. FRAZERp LL.B., LCS. 

tKimrwr n Ttlmpr mad Tmartimf C^itjgw m£ iJU /mttriM/fmitifMlf 7 

Jhum /f^£ Pr^citmij im «W Tiimgmi 

mrnJ Primei^ A r^rar 3 *^, ZmSm 


SOMB PRESS OPmiONS. 


Tn tlilf bull Hr Fiaui' hu HipDCKdcd m & remulujbCB dcipvE. Tim llw plA olTtbi book 
d4M IMft Ltta^U kUKdlKI oTracti^ |t uptfutu W ■unbidiK wu* ikma 

w MMsxMit tMimio^niM of tttEM, Mr FrAfff ift^y ckif b* bu 

nkcd. ill* ilud^ni'i friiBiiil Int^ m iEDf^ □£' Inanu idEml, £a- Einrdrikp tiM^ Uid WCieMa. .... 
Mr Feaht I«l#u* hi| psimatin^m wiib ■ ruJ isidclii ioUii l£ff smtijJi i<f tiLrtDT^ ind wklil 
)m clkDotrt Id wU UJI W l«iu v4lb KOmiCT, vilk :&iwa of ifiiiii; ud in isud Kfn l mTi 
7 'iphj-. 

■^Tbdi Kiqll:^ 4 Mau dsdr l 3 w IbM hd|^l ifoCttakdEl^ . . . TLt t»i« 4 Bd 
lWira|b««l« of hk fi*l«I *a« fa mrj fap^*‘—AiAMmMmm. 

^ !e b ■ W4ddn^iiJ ttarY, tbd il b ftrbKd b n ipiitf nI g^ix hiiliKnl 

«kh UuifaljuilfEWBl^ mod. with ■ wUvbt /aklL . . ,. Ofri fm* fht |udk_wi!ili la 

uLdHj imiM «itk mb iddod kjuc iJrapaBiilHUtji wnlb d fldkkOMd COMKMIlMHib 

of ^ Wf ffc^ pJ^billEfal •b«h iimooflid HiijalMn,*—.b i m J t mf\ 

II Mu HMqUcEt h lituCtild ffWtd pt*E4b>IM Ittomli Ibk, npoBut nr hIt wlkla 
racWcba penooMOH. H. Frtiv— nciH Bonfl k <k<id«—IOi» IQfl rtot. dur, mbrtuilxl 
«t fordk'BK^i unparciali Biciiiu-* qu*^ m fdt iIr- cov uhiiic;ei L\iAif I- h ^SMCKKuax,^— 
Mr P4.irrir,ywrwr/^ 

** DnihE Uul Urdy bOE Id rt^d «t 4 fl ibo mmi p^ptricfal [vb^I luftri^Mtl 

MiAdcBtly full mbA uxurilB to Hipfdy iIh Jtedoit vllb m M^l^wlbn fo' fKiliurj! 

Fd^KflO*-^—/nuvdf ^iAM Aii'mlic Sa^/f-. 

“ ^rbboek h of libiorbliif ifir#t«ip udd ooou» worr p«“ t* bdn^ * pDfact ibori biiucy. 

. . . . Mr Fianr hu cirai u iJliB bvtt pcrpuLkr hbl^ of BrUiril lodb vritEeL”-^ 

J'MilifdB;' X ^i ' B i . 

■ Br^bh ■ #0^^ 00 uiFPooov wd b boeoM tb* po^Ku HKtiifard «etk 00 chi 

itaibj«ctj~ —Tde/vrdo^. 

"Ta fdUy JfifncuJi: ivliaE. ws bin BtScdiapQilmt bi ladia, ib vpilvor Ahiuati o^PTvbdmlaf 
dilIkulTiTit h^•4 vhM dEfficoUiB bjiiy i411 10- bfl McrOfliH, ypo. cuiboC ifa billtf dm ECH 

iliii Bdniirjibfa hkcorv of lodfa by Mr Fn#-rJfdi/ 

'Bmuli lBdu^,^ by tiwuilbor of 'Slknl. CchIi- bikI SHB-&l«ptd Liadi" mm iKfbl Ih 
iipfiRtd froatbiWi i)£ »aclfli4 > writor cm Indtiii ud^Bcifr. ^ brQbiliC iJCtC^ ui4 kiuIe 

viih dl ih« tui of a 

lb IHciBir ihq bUtOty of lEHCii lluoctcJb dl« kt[dkiitfMiO« of thorn rakn Ltx BaEhi^ ll» 
ibowB icffinilikob; lUIl, asd that aot HOBly fa the «iJgfa |f fa Ml- iiOiJi, bur m bu BEB|^i|b 
i!if poUcy. Me Approouffap fa eJutaifib u adj-”— ' 

'' Hi hOi PA ¥lr* liiT cbo l«Kl«4FWft HipU. Hf faw iodkwfa » ciiajMiOf Akhooi My 
blborfam Mvd-iniaEfai. .... Il 1» OU of ihv b«H TdbHW yet ^ibUiM id Eb* 
■ Story fa Ibe Ni^bu ' ^er^-—xVrgr. 


'' TVt old, roowvik^ fiuidrutfBf «b 7 of oof *»rii eoowsowi wah tha £u b fcoW ^ 
M»b Ib thb. biisbl Uttie 


"Ajw ope v|h bo* r0p4 Mb Tirmm'a ■SEIhiI Oodft mmd SaB.-fLMrpwl Ludj* i«p«C 

1^ MEW* powyt of liEitdfy ocpmfaop^ Miff h* prove* iMi b« haip fa * hlfb do^roo, tiu 

pfEl of wiflv OMpnbsuiiia ■■£ tn>4^rtEiMk'’-^V/&JW 

4 vaLiiBE whab, faiila nudot uin||kuti00v fadk^M U 0*M. cfavty ud viTidly. ^ 
nod iB d o ttK O* Utu blip* bo^^ WQBh fa Ibuiidiiii ud upudlffW tfa Mekut 
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